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| HE ancient Py almoſt always og als revo 
oP at war with each other, had no * Intions of: Come 
he intercourſe but ſuch as might be Ta po 
ſuppoſed to take place among ſayage na- 


tions, whoſe wants are always very few. Their connec | 
tions abroad were {till more circumſcribed. Some naviga- 
_ from Vannes carried earthen-ware to — 
A BM which they bartered there for dogs, ſlaves, pewter, an 
1 furs. 80 of theſe articles as they could not diſpoſe of 
in their own country, were cotiveyed to Marſeilles, and 
there exchanged for wines, ſtuffs, and ſpice, Which were 
brought thither by merchants. from Italy or Greece... 
This kind of traſſic was —3 by. by all the Gauls.. ' 
From Cæſur's account,” it would appear; that che inbabi- 
tants of Belgia had prohibited the importation of all n 
commodities, as tending to corrupt their morals. They 
Vol. II. A 1 bi wat ; 
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L , | thought their own ſoil ſufficiently. Soaful to [anſwer all 
5k their wants. The police of the Celtic and Aquitanian 
Gauls was not ſo Alg. In order to be in a ſituation to 
4 rchaſe thoſe + foreign commodities which they conld be 
| ley ied with from the Mediteranean, a paſhon for _ 
|  _, daily encreaſed, this people applied themſelves cloſely 
3. kind of labour which they had never eee before; 
| 4 picked up with care all the gold duſt that was 
1 Ms down with t Ton ng the Ricans of ſeveral 
N \ J of their rivers. | 
Though the Romans had der a turn for trade, nor 
held it in any kind of eſtimation, it neceſſarily — 
in Gaul, after they had ſubdued, and in 1. meaſure 
Be it. Sea; ports were opened at Arles, Narbonne, 
Bourdeaux, and other places. Magnificent roads were 
every where made, the ruins of which we ſtill behold with 
_ _ aſtoglſhment! Exery: navipable river had its company of 
merchants, to whom conſiderable privileges were granted, 
and who, under the general-denomination of Nauter, were 
the agents and ſprings of a general circulation. 
This rifing ſpirit was checked by the inroads of the 
Franks, and other barbarous nations; nor was it reſtored 
0 its former activity, even when theſe mew had eſta- 
2 themſelves" in their conqueſts. To their favage 
fury ſucceeded an unbounded akin f. for wealth, to grati- 
5 which, they had ee to every kind of oppreſhon. 
s ery boat that came to 2 town was to pa fo much for 
Cs. ſo much for the ſalute, fo much for the bridge, 
ſo mach for hing the ſhore, ſo much for ancho- 
nage, ſo mach: for leave to unload, and ſo much for the 
dete room Land carriages were pot more favourably I i, 
111 ne "+ err tag £ 76 4 FFT af ERS 2 
: ne e tir 
taxes, before they were allowed to expoſe to ſale what they had ev: 
A wax to market. Diſcouraged by theſe abuſes, they preferred wh 
4 to inevitable ruin; in conſequence of which, there was 
© | A 22. gnation of trade. to 
=_ In order to open again the ſources nene they ae | 
I ted fairs in the ſeventh century. Theſe were annual or petiodi- ty 
x 5 markets, where merchants enjoyed a great many prixileges 
| 
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treated, and were expoſed to the inſufferable tyravoy of 
cuſtom-houſe officers, who were. diſperſed. all, over; the 
country. Theſe exceſſes were earried ſo far, that ſome - 
times the goods brought to market did not fetch enough = 
to pay the preliminary expences. A total diſcouragement 
was the conſequence of ſuch enormities. 
. Cloiſters ſoon dive the only places where. ioduſlry a 
prevailed, and manufactures were carried on. The monks 
were not then corrupted by idleneſs, intrigue, and de- 
bauchery. . Uſeful labours filled up the vacancies, of an 
edifying and retired life. The moſt humble and robuſt 
of them ſhared the toils of agriculture, with their ſervants. 
Thoſe to whom nature had imparted leſs ſtrength, or more 
underſtanding, applied themſelves to the cultixation of 
the forlorn and abandoned arts. All of them, in flence 
and retirement, were engaged in the ſervice of their coun- 
try, whoſe ſubſtance their ſucceſſors have een 
youred, and diſturbed its tranquillty. - 

Dagobert rouſed a little the ſpirit. of his countrymen in 
the ſeventh century. Fairs. were | preſently opened, to 
which the Saxons flocked with tin and lead from Eng- 
land; the Jews with jewels, and gold or ſilver plate; the 
Feen with all the metals of the north; traders from 
Lombardy, Provence, and Spain, with the commodiges 
of their reſpective countries, and thoſe they received from 
Africa, Egypt, and Syria ; and merchants of every pro- 
vince in the kin „with whatever their, ſoil and their 
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The little vigour which this expedient, bad. in alt. but tel 
in its conſequences, had given to trade, was again deſtroyed by 
calamities of all kinds, with which the whole ſtate was afflited al- 
moſt without interruption, Burbatity was perpetuated, and ſome- 
times encreaſed, by every revolution. At laſt Lewis XI. whoſe 
evil genius happily con'd not do an injury to individuals, but 
what eventually tended to the public good, humbled the Grandees, 
who had ſhared the kingdom among themſelves, and gave n 
to the laws. 

The people being delivered from the dominion of their petty 
tyrants, and protected by their Sovereign, diſcovered both actisi- 
ty and mauer during the reigns of Lewis XII. and Fianeis I. 
The manufactures of the nation made ſome progreſs; and her 
corns, her ano al the oils, and her brandies, were in x requeſt, and. 
AIM into all t countries of Europe. | 1 | 
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pets, From that time there were no more n 
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hort duration; it difappeared under indolent kings, but 
revived under Charlemagne. een 
That prince, who might without flattery be ranked 
with "the greateſt men recorded in hiſtory, had he not 


been ſometimes influenced by ſanguinary ſchemes of con- 


ueſt, and ſullied with acts of perſecution and tyranny, 
N to follow the footſteps of thoſe firſt Romans, who 
made rural labours a relaxation from the fatigues of war. 


that cloſeneſs and attention which would hardly be ex- 
pected from · the moſt aſſiduous man in a private ſtation. 
All the great men of the ſtate followed his example, and 
devoted themſelves to huſbandry, and to theſe arts which 
attend, or are immediateſy connected with it. From that 
period the French had plenty of their own productions to 
barter, and could with great eaſe make them circulate 
throughout the immenſe empire which was then ſubject 


to their dominion. 


S800 flouriſhing a ſituation preſented a freſh allurement 


to the Normans to indulge the inclination they had for 
iracy. Thoſe barbarians, accuſtomed to ſeek from plun- 

der that wealth which their foil did not afford, poured 

out of their inhoſpitable climate in queſt of booty. The 

fell upon all the ſea- coaſts, but moſt eagerly upon t 

of France, which promiſed the richeſt harveſt. The ra- 


vages they committed, the cruelties they exercifed, the 
flames they kindled, for a whole century, in thoſe fertile 


'rovinces, cannot be remembered without horror. Da- 
ring that fatal period, they thought of nothing but how to 


_ eſcape flavery or death. There was no communication 


between the nations, and conſequently no trade. 


Is the mean time, the nobles intruſted with the. ad- 


miniſtration of the provinces, had inſenſibly made them- 
ſelves maſters of them, and had found means to make 
their authority hereditary. They had not, indeed, thrown 
off all dependence on the head of the empire; but, under 
the modeſt appellation of vaſals, they were not much leſs 
formidable to the ſtate; than the king in the neighbour- 
hood of its frontiers. . They were confirmed in their u- 
ſurpations at the memorable #ra when the ſceptre was re- 
moved from the family of Charlemagne to that of the Ca - 


ational aſ- 
ſemblies, 
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ſemblies, no tribunals, no laws, no government. In that 
fatal confuſion, the ſword uſurped the place of juſtice, 
and the free citizens were forced to embrace ſervitude, to 
purchaſe the protection of a chief who was able to defend 
them. | 11 11 Ky 
Commerce could not poſſibly thrive under the fetters 
of ſlavery, and in the midſt of the continual diſturbances 
occaſioned by the moſt cruel anarchy. - Induſtry is the 
child of peace; nothing depreſſes it ſo much as ſervitude 
guiſhes When it is not animated by hope an 
emulation; and neither of theſe can ſubſiſt where there. i 
no property. Nothing is a ſtronger recommendation of 
liberty, or more fully proves the rights of mankind, than 
the impoſſibility of working with fucceſs to enrich barba- 
Several of the Kings of France entertained ſome ſuſpi- 
cion of this important truth; they attempted to check the 
power of theſe, petty tyrants, who, by ruining their un- 
fortanate vaſſals, kept up the calamities of monarchy. 
St Lewis was the firſt who introduced trade into the ſy- 
ſtem of government. Before his time it was only the ope- - 
ration of chance and of circumſtances. . He. brought it 


under the regulation of ſtated ſaws, and he bimſelf drew 


up ſtatutes, which. have ſerved as a model for thoſe that 
have fince been enacted, _ Wat THIER Hts 
Theſe : firſt ſteps led the way to meaſures of great im- 
portance. , The old law, which forbade the exportation of 
all productions of the kingdom, was ſtill in force, and a- 
griculture was diſcouraged by this abſurd prohibition. 


This wiſe monarch removed theſe fatal impediments ;_ ex- 


petting, not without reaſon, that a free exportation would 


reſtore do the nation thoſe treaſures which his imprudent 


expedition to Aſia had laviſſet. Ne 

Some political events ſeconded theſe ſalutary views. 
Before the reign of St Lewis, the kings had bet ew ports 
on the ocean, and none on the Mediterranean. The 
northern coaſts were divided between the Counts of Flau- 
ders and the, Dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and Bre- 
tagne ; the reſt , belonged to the Engliſh. The ſoathern' 


coaſts were poſſeſſed by the Counts of Toulouſe, and rhe 
Kings of Majorca, Arragon, and Caſtile. _By this pat- 
ution, the i and provinces had little or no communica- 
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| of Toulouſe. with the crown removed this great obftacle, 
At lealffor that part of the French territory. 1 
| proving this 


© Philip the fon of St Lewis, deſirous of im 
_ kind of conqueſt, endeavoured to draw to Niſmes, a city 
under his. juriſdiction, part of the trade carried on at 
Montpellier, which belonged to the King of Arragon. 
The privileges he granted produced the deſired effect; 
t he ſoon found it to be an object of ſmall importance. 
he Tralians ſupplied the kingdom with ſpices, perfumes, 
dilks, and all the rich ſtuffs of the Eaſt. The arts had 
not made fuch progreſs in France as to enable them to 
afford their own manufactures in exchange; and the pro- 
duce of agriculture was not ſufficient to defray fo many ar- 
. ticles of luxury. So dear a conſumption could — be 
ſupported by ready money, and there was but little in 
- the kingdom, eſpecially fince the Cruſades, though France 
was not ſo — as moſt of the other European nations. 
Philip, ſurnamed le Bel, was ſenſible of theſe truths; 
he found means to improve agriculture, fo as to anſwer 
the demands of foreign importations; and theſe he redu- 
ced, by eſtabliſhing new manufaQures, and improving the 
old ones. Under this reign the miniſtry undertook, for 
the firſt time, to guide the hand of the artiſt, and to direct 
his labours. The breadth, the quality, and fe dreſſing 
Hof the cloths was fixed ; the exportation of wool was pro- 
| hibited, | which the neighbouring nations came topurchaſe, 
in order to manufacture it: Theſe were the beſt meaſures 
that could be taken in thoſe times of ignorance, 
Since that period, the "arts advanced in their proprefs, 
in proportion to the decay of feudal tyranny. The French, 
Heber, did not begin to form their taſte tül the time 
of their expeditions into Italy. They were dazzled with 
A thouſand new, objects that preſented hemſelves at Ge- 
noa, Venice, and Florence. The ſtrictneſs obſer ved by 
"Anne of Bretagne, under the reigns of Charles VIII. and 
338; A XII. at firlt reſtrained the conquietors from giving 
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full ſoope to their propeulny for imitation ; but no ſoon 

| er bad Francis 1. called up, the, women to eburt, no oon - 
er had Catherine of Medicis croſſed the Alps, than the 
great affected an elegance unknown ſince the firſt founda- 
.tion of the monarchy. The whole nation was led by this 
12 25 : e alluring 
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alluring example of Juxury, an and the improvement of mas 
nufactures was the natural | 
From Henry TI. to Henry n= the civil wars, a 
happy diviſions about religion, the 9 of govern- 
ment, the ſpirit of finance which began to have its influ- 
ence in the council, the barbarous and _— avarice 
of men in buſineſs, encouraged by the protection they en- 
ed; all thefe feveral cauſes Are aver the er Poe 
induſtry, but could never deſtroy it. It the prog of 
fplendour under the administration of Sully. 1 


was almoſt extinguiſhed under thoſe of Richelieu ind Ma- 


zZarine, both governed by the farmers of the rexenue ; 


the one wholly taken up with his ambition for empire and 
his ſpirit of revenge, the other with i intrigue and plunder. 
No king of France had ever ſeriouſſy _ 
conſidered the ad that might fis ver | 
accrue from a trade to India, nor had 7 the F pu 
the emulation of the French been rou- the Ba,. * Indiex. 
fed by the laſtre which other nations de- 
rived om! it. They conſumed more eaſtern productions 
than any other nation; they were as favourably ſituated 
for bringing them from the firſt hand; apd yet they were 
content to pay to foreign induſtry what their own might F 
have ſhared. 
Some merchants of Rouen had ventured, indeed, 
1535, upon a ſmall armament; but Gefonville, who e 
manded the expedition, met with violent ſtorms at the 
ope, was caſt upon unknown lands, and 
got back to Europe. | 
In 1601, a fociety formed in Bretagne fitted out HY 
ſkips, to ON gt to get a ſhare, if polkible, of che riches 
wich che Portugueſe, the Engliſh, and the 
Dutch, were contending for. ard, who commanded 
theſe ſhips, arrived” at the Maldivia iſlagds, and did not 
retutn to his own country till after a unfortunate nariga- 
tion of ten years. 588 


* A new "cqmpaty,” headed by one Girard, nete of 


$I 


«2 e se cis G / 8 bel chkles di a ſcheme to 


-eſftabliſh-order in the — by violtat meaſures; the other, 
moe covetous than intelligent in the means to enfich the State, 
favoured abuſes of all kids, becauſe he made them (ublervicot 40 
augment his 2 fortune. 

Flanders, 


— 
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| Tandy fitted out ſome ſhips from Normandy for: the 

iſland of Java, in 1616 and 1619. They returned with 9 
cargoes. ſufficient to indemnify the adventurers, but not e- 

nough to encourage them to any freſh undertakings. 

Captain Reginon, upon the expiration of this fruitleſs 
grant in_ 1633, prevailed upon ſome merchants of Dieppe, 
two years after, to enter upon a tract which might be pro- 
ductive of great riches, if properly purſued. Fortune baf- 
fled the endeavours of the new adventurers. - The only 
advantage gained by theſe repeated expeditions, was the 
high opinion that was conceived of the iſland of Madagaſ- 
car, diſcovered by the Portugueſe in 1506. 

This gave _—_ a company. in 1642, which was to 
make a conſiderable ſettlement on that iſland, to ſecure to 
their ſhips the neceſſary helps for ſailing farther. 
OR ECL ORE AE 3, Upon a ſuryey of the iſland, it was 

Settlement of PRa be ſituated along the eaſtern 
the French at coaſt of Africa; that it was three hun- 

Madagaſcar. dred and thirty-ſix leagues long, and 

 Defeription of one hundred and twenty broad in the 
that iſland. wideſt and about eight hundred in 
eee circumference. By whatever wind a 
ſhip is brought there, nothing but dreary and barren ſands 

are to be ſeen; but, at a greater diſtance from the ſhore, 
- the: ſoil is ſometimes black, ſometimes reddiſh, moſtly 

- frantful, and every where watered. by a great number of 
rivers. Vegetation is here very quick, and requires lit- 
ile labour ; nature produces rice, potatoes, bananas, pine- 
apples, indigo, hemp, cotton, filk, ſugar, palm- trees, co- 
coa · trees, orange · trees, gum-trees, and timber fit for build- 4 
ing, and for every art. The paſtures are excellent, and | 
are covered with oxen of the largeſt kind, and ſheep ex-- £ 
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2 reſembling thoſe of Barbary. . | al of 
on he iſland of Madagaſcar is divided into a great ma 4 


provinces; each of them has a chief called Dina, whi 
anſwers to the word Lord. All the enſigns of his dignity ba 
are his ſlayes and his flocks. His place is hereditary; 2 
but, in default of heirs, it devolves upon the oldeſt of his | 
delegates. His counſel! is compoſed of ſuch magiſtrates . 
as he makes che ice of; and the reſt, which is the greateſt 
number, reſide in the villages to preſerve peace, and ad- 9 

© "numiſter juſtice. He cas neither declare war without their MW 7 
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conſent, nor ſupport ĩt without the voluntary contributions 
and actual aſſiſtance of his people. 15 
Such is che general form of government in that Wand | 
the province of Anofh alone Aer from it, havin An 
oed by the Arabs for feyeral centuries paſt. Though 
few in number, 'rhey ſoon become the ſtrongeſt, and divi- 
ded the country into twenty- two diſtricts, Bak of which 
had a maſter of their own nation, to whom they gave the 
name of Boandrian, or deſcendant of . . 8 "Theſe 
petty fovereigns, are continually at war with each other, 
bur never fail to unite againſt the other princes of Mada- - 
gaſcar, who hold them in deteſtation, as being foreigners = 
and uſurpers. "This is, of all che iſland, that part which 
the moſt deſtitute of morals, activity, induſtry, and 
2 it is the only one where there is no li- 


bert 

es of che French, ſettled at Fort Dauphin 3 in che 
country of Anoffi, have lately in their excurſions diſcovers 
ed a new race of men, called Kimos, the talleſt of w 
are not above four feet high. They inhabit about fory 
villages it the inland „on the north-weſt fide of the 
iſland. They are fai ter more miſchievous than their. 
neighbours, and, what ap extraordinary, not ſo 
cowardly. | They never their mountains, * 
ſuffer any one to 8 into W ki 

The other rene of Madagafcar are tall, nim 
and of a haughty countenance. They will conceal a rw. 
deſign, or a frrong paſſion, under a ſmiling face, as artful>. , 
14 a knave in a civilized nation. They are ignorant 

e origin of their laws, but obſerve them with great uni- 
formity. The old men, who are entruſted with the c 
of enforcing them, never take any fee for the trial of a cri- 
minal, and think themſelves ſufficiently rewarded if they 
can rid their country of a NA. 1 n civil cauſes, the 
parties bring them ſo many head of cattle, in proportion to 
the importance of the affair. RP. 

The offence that is moſt frequently brought before theſe 
magiſtrates, is theft. Though it is cuſtomary, to bore the 
hand of the thief, theſe peogh have a anivartl propenſity 
to robbery. The inhabitants, ever afraid fot their proper- 
ty, live in continual miſtruſt of each other. For their mu- 
tual r chey ſeal their — with ar nn 

0 


the facred knife of the prie 
_.. molt diſtinguiſhed of the uncles ſwallows the 1a of the 
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ſolemn oaths. They are ſo accuſtomed to theſe formali- 
ties, that they practiſe them even when they treat with 
Europeans. ob the theſe important occaſions, he who repre- 
ſents the nation, puts into a yeſſel filled with brandy, gold, 
ſilver, gun; flint, if e ſome of the duſt of the . — 
his anceſtors, and frequently blood, which, after the man- 


ner of the ancient Scythians, the parties draw out of their 
own arms by inciſion. - During theſe preparatives, their 


weapons are laid on the ground in the form of a croſs. 
Soon after, both parties pick them up, and bold them 
with. the point in the cup, conſtantly ſtirring the con- 
tents till the agreement is made, Then the contracting 


parties, the witneſſes, and the ſpectators, all drink out of 


the cup till it is empty. Aker which, they embrace and 
withdraw. - - 
Religious principles are no check upon the people of 


Madagaſcar. Though in general they admit the prevail- 
ing doctrine of the two principles, they have but a confu- 
fed notion of it, nor have they any worſhip whatever, Not- 


withſtanding this indifference, they are addicted to every 
kind. of ſuperſtition. In their uncouth notions of aſtrolo- 
85, they ſee nothing, nor imagine any thing, but what they 
connect with futurity. 

The moſt dangerous of all their prejudices is, doubt- 


lefs, the diſtinction between lucky and unlucky days. They 


iphumanly- put to death all children born under the un- 


lucky 471 This deſtructive principle is one cauſe, among 
many others, Which prevents the population of this coun- 


try. 
Thoſe who do not fall victims to this cruel ſuperſtition 
are circumciſed at the age of two years, or twenty-four 


| moons, as they expreſs it. The ceremony is performed 
with all poſhble lem 


emnity. While the operation is ; per» 
forming, one of the child's pr holds a cup under 
or. phyſician ; and the 


prepuce that has been cut off. The reſt of the family, and 
Fits -ſtanders, bp a finger into the blood, and taſte it. 
ſingular wyfl. eries are concluded with n dan- 

K * pleaſures of all kind. 
e people of Madagaſcar never receive any kind of e- 
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Boor IV. EAST AND WEST INDIES. ti 
manhood. A man of the lower ſort, even 4 ſlave; takes a 
as many wives as he pleaſes,” or as many as he can find. 
The better ſort have but one lawful wife, but, in order to 
vary their pleaſures, they keep concubines. They all put 
away their wires whenever they diſlike them, and both 
—qbodchontgrr bring: cabedrt po 
ſing 

"The e of Madagaſcar lead an idle and diffolute life, 
and ſeldom arrive at old age. An unwholeſome climate, 
bad food, 1 debauchery, the want of p aſſiſt- 
ance, together with other cauſes, concur to haſten their 
end. When a man of rank dies, the whole neighbourhood 
lamentations, d in an ĩnceſſant 
mournful ſinging. The relations meet, and e of the 
moſt profuſe entertainments, whilſt the moſt affectionate 
of the ſlaves keeps aſking the deceaſed, What could in- 
« duce him to quit all that was dear to him“ After 
eight days, che corpſe is buried with his choiceſt jewels; 
nor is he then forgotten. The reſpect for anceſturs is in- 
credible in thoſe barbarous regions. It is no uncommon 
thing to ſee men of all ages go and weep over the rombs 
of their fathers, and aſk their advice in the moſt, important 
occurrences of life. 7 : 

The common food of the inhabitants of Madagaſcar is 
rice, which multiplies a bundred fold, in ſpite of the worſt 
of culture'®.” Their drink is x Lind of mead, and wine 

„iI , by * 1415 


0 Dios Fea denied that corn)ing wait ab chay with he 


at Madagaſcar. . The: French cultivated it formerly towards the 


ſouthern point of the Iſland, where they had built Fort Dauphin. 
Flag cars of wheat are to be found there at this day, which falling 
into the earth When ripe, reproduce. themſe des annu- 


al e and grow irregularly among the gel * 


ral to the country, 
country where 


There is not perdaps, in the whole world, a 
veceſſaries are cheaper during the time of harveſt. The in- 
habitants, who never think on the future, and whole deſires are 


"W . will chen give for a bit of blue 77% or 4 96 
ing t „A very t quantity of rice. After this 
tion of of tor cops By have nothin mor * ve AWay , "ek 
quent for L908 erh. to live 205 5. many, proyi 
e may ſee t h one of the 85 
ſiſtence in the midſt of the "ry . 65 * 
Ade faroucite drink of theſe ſayages {s kind of med, made e 
of 
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| conceived the project- of reſtoring this Elicondufted under- 
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made with ſugar and. banana. Their 


my of cloth orer their ſhoulders, and another —— — | 


» Madagaſcar bas been vilned by the Portugueſe, the 
Durch, and the Engliſh, who, none of thoſe objects 


which brought them to the Eaſt, deſpiſed it. The French, 


who ſeemed to have no determinate object in view, 1 
that e e fon the purpoſe; of 
fubduing the iſland. Having found ſome gold ſcattere 


ons corner of the iſland, — immediately concluded — 
muſt be gold mines, never ſuſpecting that it might have 


been brought thither by the Arabs ; and they were puniſh- 
ed for their greedineſs by the loſs of their whole ſtock. At 
the expiration of their grant, they bad nothing left but a 
few. tenements, ſituated in five or ſix different parts of the 
coaſt, built of boards covered with leaves, ſurrounded with 
ſtakes, and decorated with the pompous name of forta, be · 
cauſe. they mounted a few bad pieces of candon. Their 
defenders were reduced to 2 a hundred robbers, who, 
by their cruelties, daily increaſed the hatred conceived a- 
gainſt their nation. The whole of their conqueſts amount- 
ed to a few {mall. diſtricts, forſaken by the natives, and 
ſome few larger cantons, from whence ow forcibly ex rlurt- 


| ed a tribute of 


Marſhal de la Meilleraie Cixed upon theſe roine, and 


taking for his own private emolument. His ſucceſs was 
ſo difterent, that his property ſold but for 20,000 livres * , 
which was full as much as it was worth.  . 

26 th jak; in 16645 Colbert preſented to Lewis XIV. a 
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" aer r apd hovey bolled together. in the ume manner they 
E wine of ſugar and banana. The former is very ſpiritous; 

e latter pleaſant, but without ſtrength. 
"The inhabitants, of this iſland make cloth, and carpets of cot- 


| ton, which, they dye many colours. They have no looms, but, 


ſpreading out their threads on the ound, they warp them with 

ther 9 by the hel of ſmall ſticks, "which they lift up and 
wy y turns. Their . moſt ſumptuous dreſs conſiſts of a 
Piece of : upon their. ſhoulders, and another about their 
wailt. The common people wear nothing uſually but a girdle or 
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plan ſor an Eaſt India Company. Agriculture was at that 
time ſo flouriſhing in France, and i ſo briſc, that 
this branch of commerce ſeemed to be needleſs. | The mi- 
niſter was of a different opinion. He foreſaw that the other 
European nations would follow his example, and ſet up 
manufactures of their own, and would have their Eaſtern 
connections beſides. This was conſidered as a very deep 
thought, and an Eaſt India Company was accordingly 
created, veſted with all the privileges - enjoyed by the 
Dutch Eaſt India Company. They even went further: 
Colbert, conſidering that, in order to carry on great com- 
mercial undertakings, there muſt always be a certain con · 
ſidence in republics which cannot be expected in monar- 


chies, had n re e e e ene 


it. 

The charter Was nenen) years, dn Game 
pany might be encouraged to farm great ar c e with 

a proſpect of reaping the fruits of them. | 

All foreigners advancing 20,000 livres *, were to be 
deemed Frenchmen without being naturalized, 

On the like terms, officers, whatever corps they belong · 
ed to, were excuſed from relidence, 1 n 
their poſt or their pay. 
Whatever was meds for the buildin; arming, or 
victualling of the ſhips," was to be entered Tae free, and 
be exempted from all duties to the admiralty 

The government engaged to pay fifty "1.02 ＋ ft 
for all goods from France to India, and 
five — t for every ton imported from thence.. 

The t entered into engagements to convoy 
their outward and homeward bound ſhips with 2s drag a 
ſquadron as circumſtances thould require. 

The reigning paſſion of the nation was made ſabſer- 
vient to this eſtabliſhment g. honours and hereditary 
titles were iſed to fuch as ſhould „ vow N 


in the ſervice of the Com | 
nee ports BY is infancy n France, and 1 Was rt | 
= 2b 38.9 0 


of 875. 1 | 

ane took upon legs all the loſſes which 

the Company ſhould' make for the firſt ten years. They kept 
their word, and this engagement coſt them four millions, 

Vor. II. B able 
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be nation, proud to pleaſe their king, 


. Were to be een © 
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able to furniſh the fifteen millions * that were to conſti - 

tute the ſtock of the new ſociety, the miniſtry engaged to 
lend as far as three millions F. The nobles, the magi- 
ſtrates, men of every rank, were invited to ſhare the reſt. 
who had not yet 
.cruſhed them with the weight of his falſe greatneſs, came 
into the propoſal with-great-eagerneſs. © 

+ *The perſiſting in the reſolution of forming a ſertlement 


af A e deprived the Company of the benefit of the 


ficſt Loyage. They were at length obliged to relinquiſh 
that d, whoſe ſavage and unconquerable inhabitants 


could not be reconciled either to the ee, the 


le or the manners of Eu 


* 
; 0 apa) it was that the-Company's ſhips began 
to Go directly to India. By the intrigues of Marcara, a 


| native of Iſpahan, ee they obtain- 


ed leave to eſtabliſh factories on ſeveral places on the coaft 
of Peninſula. They even attempted to ſecure a ſhare of 


the Japan trade. Colbert offered to fend none but Pro- 


teſtants; but, by the artifices of the Dutch, the French 
were denied an entrance Gier empire, as the English 
W | Surat had been pitehed upon for the 
urat pitch r 

THe _ center of all the buſineſs which the Com- 
2 Ur their. pany were to carry on in India. It was 
N of Heir ſtom that capital of Guzarat that all or- 
oy ders were to be iſſued out for the ſu- 
nr There all goods deſtined for Europe 


2 e ee peninſula between 
e of the the Indus and Malabar. It is about 
famous city of eee erg 
| Surat, and f the and much the ſame in breadth. 
province of Gu- ſeparated from the kingdom of bl 
zarat, in which by the mountains of Marra. It rains 
it is eee. there inceſſantly from June to Septem- 
ber; at all other times the ſky is fo clear 
„ The burning heat of the 
ſun, however, is happily tempered by refreſhing des, 
which cool the ait, and moiſten the ground. We 
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neſs of a ſoil abounding in corn, rice, ſugar, cotton, cattle, 
game, fruits of all kinds in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, add- 
od to variety of important manufactures, was ſufficient for 
the happineſs of the inhabitants, when, in the beginning, 
of the eight century, ſtrangers came and introduced , new 
branches of induſtry among them. Nad e 
Some Perſians, who were perſecuted for their opinions 
by the Saracens their conquerors, took refuge in the iſle 
of Ormus, whence- they ſailed ſome time after for India, 
and landed at Diu. In this aſylum they continued but 
nineteen years, and then embarked. again. They were 
driven by the winds-upon a pleaſant ſhore between Daman- 
and Bacaim. The Prince who governed that country 
conſented to admit them amongſt his ſubjects, on condition 
that they ſhould reveal the myſteries. of their belief, that 
they ſhould lay down-their arms, that they ſhould ſpeak. 
the Indian language, that their women ſhould go abroad. 
unveiled, and that they ſhould celebrate their nuptials at 
the cloſe of the evening, according to the cuſtom! of the. 
country. As thele ſtipulations contained nothing repug- 
nant to their religious notions, theſe refugees agreed to 
them. A piece of ground was allotted them, where they 
built a town, wheace they ſoon ſpread further up the coun- 


A happy neceſſity had made them contract a habit of la- 
bour, ſo that both the lands and manufactures proſpered in 
their hands. They were ſo wiſe as not to interfere with 
gorernment or war, and enjoyed profound tranquillity in 
the midſt of all the revolutions that happened from time to 
time. In conſequence of this cireumſpection, and of the 
alfluence in which they lived, they multiplied very faſt. 
They always remained a ſeparate people, diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Parſis, never intermarrying with the Indians, 
and adhering to the principles which had occaſioned their. 
baniſnment. Their tenets. were thoſe of Zoroaſter, ſome-.. 
what altered by time, ignorance, and the rapaciouſneſs of. 
the prieſts. * bb B 

The proſperity of Guzarat, which was partly owing to 
the exiled Perſians, excited the- ambition of two formi- 
dable powers. Whilſt the Portugueſe annoyed it on the 
the ſea fide by the ravages they committed, by the victo- 
ie they une, and by the cafe of Div, jſt eſteem 
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ed the bulwark of the kingdom, the Moguls, already ma- 


ſters of the north of India, and eager to advance towards 
the ſouthern parts, where trade and riches were to be 
found, . threatened it from the continent. 

Badur, a Patan by birth, who then reigned over Gu- 
zarat, faw the impoſſibility of withſtanding two ſuch ene- 
mies, both bent upon his deſtruction. He thought he had 
lels to fear from a people wheſe forces were parred from 
their dominions by immenfe ſeas, than from a nation firm- 
ly ſettled on the frontiers of his provinces. This coaſider- 


nation made him'determine to be friends with the Portu- 
gueſe. The conceſſions he made them even induced them 


v0 ſoin with him againſt Akebar, whoſe activity and courage 
they dreaded little Teſs than himſelf. 

This alliance difconcerted men who. thought they had 
only Indians to deal with. They could not think of en- 
gaging with Europeans, who were reputed invincible. 
The natives, not yet recovered from the conſternation in- 
to which theſe conquerors had thrown them, repreſented: 
them to the Mogul foldiers as men come down from hea- 
ven, or riſen from the waters, of a ſpecies infinitely ſupe- 

rior to the Aſiaties, and far furpaſſing them in valour, ge- 
nius, and knowledge. The army, ſeized with a panic, was 
urging the generals to march back to Delhi, when Ake- 
bar, convinced that a prince who undertakes a great con- 
queſt muſt command his on troops, haſtened to his 


camp. He did not heſitate to aſſure his troops that 


they ſhould beat a people enervated by luxury, rich- 
es; pleaſures, and the heat of the climate; and that 
the glory of purging Aſia of that handful of banditti 
was reſerved for them. The army, in freſh ſpirits, ap- 
lauded the Emperor, and marched on with confidence. 
"They ſoon came to an engagement; the Portugueſe, ill 
Keosded by their allies, were Nrroufled and cut to ꝓie- 


ces. Badut fled, and diſappeared for ever. Al be 
cities of Guzarat baſtened to open their gates to the con- 


queror. This fine kingdom, in 1565, became a province 
of that vaſt empire which was ſoon to invade all Indoſtan. 

Under the Mogul government, which was then in its 
full glory, Guzarat enjoyed more tranquilſity than before. 
The manufactures were multiplied at Canibaya, Amada- 


bat, Broitſchia, and ſeveral other places. New oncs hy 
t. 
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ſet up in thoſe towns. which were yet unacquainted with 
this 436 of induſtry. The culture of lands was impro- 
ved, and their productions increaſed. The part of Mala- 
bar which borders upon Guzarat, long ſince tired of the 
impoſitions of the. Portugueſe, brought their linen cloths 
thither. The goods manufactured on the banks of the 
Indus were likewiſe ſent to this country, as they could 
not conveniently be oonveyed down the river, as the ſtream. 
is too rapid : above to land them, and below, the waters 
diſcharge into the ſea by ſo many ſtreams, that they are in 
2 manner loſt in the ſands. | . 
All theſe riches centered at Surat, which ſtands on the 
river Tapta, a few miles from the ocean. This city was 
indebted for this advantage to a fort which protected the 
merchants,” and to its harbour, the beſt on that cualt, 
though not an excellent one. The Moguls, who had. then 
no other maritime town, drew all their articles of luxury 
from thence; and the Europeans, who had. not yet any of 
the great ſettlements they have ſince made at Bengal, and 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, bought moſt of their Indian 
commodities at that place. They were all collected there, 
as the people of Surat had taken care to procure à navy. 
ſuperior to that ol their neighbo urs. 
Their ſhips, which laſted for ages, were for the · moſt 
part of a thoufand.or twelve hundred tons burthen. They 
were built of a very ſtrong. wood called Teak.. Far from, 
launching them with a coſtly, apparatus and. complicated 
engines, they let in the tide into the dock, and it fer them 
afloat, The cordage was made of the bark of the cocoa. 
tree, and though rougher and leſs pliable than ours, was 
at leaſt as ſolid. Their cotton ſails were neither ſo ſtrong 
nor ſo laſting as our hempen ones, but more pliable, and 
leſs apt to ſplit. Inſtead of pitch, they made uſe of the 
gum of a tree called Damar, which is, perhaps, better. 
Tuch icill of their officers, though but moderate, was ſuf-- 
ficent for thoſe ſeas and thoſe ſeaſons in which they ſailed. 
As to their ſailors, called Laſears, the Europeans have 
found them good ones for their voyages from one part of 
India to another. They have even (i employed ſucceſs- 
fully in bringing home into our ſtormy latitude ſuch ſhips 
as had loft their crews,  - | een 
So many united ad antages had broaght to Surat a great 
. 'B 3. ceohccurſe 
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concourſe of Moguls, Indians, Perſians, Arabs, Armeni- 
ans, Jews, and Europeans. We hardly ſuſpected that there 
was ſuch a thing as commercial principles, 
already known and practiſed in this part of Aſia. The 
value of money was very low, and it was eaſily obtained; 
and bills of exchange might be had for every market in 
India. Infourances for the moſt diſtant navigations were 


niuch in rogue. Such was the honeſty of theſe traders, 


that bags of money tickered and fealed by the bankers' 


would circulate for years, without Ever being counted or 


weighed. Fortunes were proportionable to the eaſe with 


which they were to be acquired by induſtry. Thoſe of 


five or fix millions * were not uncommon, and ſome were 
even more conſiderable. 3 9 2 

' "Theſe fortunes were moſtly poſſeſſed by the Banians, ' a 
ſet of traders who were noted for their honeſty . A few 
moments were enough for them to tranſact the moſt impor- 


tant buſineſs, In the moſt intricate diſcuſſions, they pre- 


ſerved an evenneſs of temper and a politeneſs which ean 
hardly be conceived. | | 5 

Their children, who afliſted at all bargains, were early 
trained up to this gentleneſs of manners. Scarce had they 
a dawning of reaſon, but they were initiated into all the 


* of trade. It was à common thing to ſee a child 
0 


ten or twelye years old able to ſupply his father's place. 


What a contraſt, what a difference between this and the 


education of our children; and yet, what a difference be- 


tween the attainments of the Indians, and the progreſs of 


our knowledge! | 


About 240,000 I. on an average. | 25 lla 
A ſet of Indians devoted entirely to commerce. They were 


diſtinguiſbed by the openneſs and integrity they obſerved in their 


dealings. In half an hour, they would conclude bargains for ma- 


ny millions, with a good faith which was hardly elſewhere to be 


met with. Their readineſs to run the riſks of trade became a pro- 
verb. Their natural coolneſs of remper gave them a great ad- 
vantage in their tranſactions. Whether they were offered much 

low the value of their goods,. or challenged for depreciating 
thoſe of others, nothing diſcompoſed them. They fuffered this 
intoxication to evaporate, as they called it, when it was over; 


they coolly renewed their propoſals; and, if they abhted any 


thing, it was not on acccunt of the noiſe that was made about 
it, but ſolely for the advantage tbey ſound in having a tranſac- 
tion coreluded, | | n 


Such 


t they were 


hat prevailed between the two ſexes in Europe. 


* 
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Such of the Banians as had Abyſlinian ſlaves, and very 
few of theſe good-natured men had any, treated them 
ich ſuch hamanity as muſt appear very ſingular to us. 
hey brought them up, as if they had been of their own. 
family, trained them to buſineſs, advanced them money 
to enable them to trade for themſelves, and not only ſuf- 
fered them to enjoy the profits, but even allowed them to 
diſpoſe of them in favour of their deſcendants, if they had 
any. | £ IS. 1 
"The expences of the Banians were not proportioned to 
their fortunes. As they were reſtrained by the principles 
of their religion from eating meat or drinking ſtrong li- 
guors, they lived upon fruits, and a few plain diſhes. "They: 
never departed from this-frugaliry but upon the ſettlement: 
of their children. On this ſingle occaſion, no coſt was. 
ſpared for the emertainment, or for the muſic; dancing, and 
fire-works. Their whole ambition was to tell how much 
the wedding had coſt. Sometimes it amounted to a hun- 
dred thouſand crowns *.. | F 45649119 S837: 
Their very women had a taſte for this ſimplicity of 
manners. All their glory conſiſted in pleaſing their huſ- 
bands. Perhaps, the great veneration in which they held 
the nuptial tie aroſe from the cuſtom of engaging them 
in their earlieſt infancy, That ſentiment was in their o- 
pinion the moſt ſacred part of religion. Never did they 
allow themſelves the leaſt converſation with ſtrangers.” 
Leſs reſerve would. not have ſatisſied their huſbands, who 
could not hear, without aſtoniſhment, of the famikarity: 
When 
they were told that this freedom was attended with no ill 
conſequence, they would not believe it, but ſhook their 
heads, and anſwered by one of their proverbs, which ſig- 
diſies, That i you bring butter too near the fre, jou can 
hardly keep it from melting. bo N 95390 1 91:4 
Excepting the Moguls, who were in poſſeſſibn of all 
places under the government, who were extravagant 
in their ſtables, their baths, and their ſeraglios, and ran 
into every kind of indalgence/ to drown the ſenſe of the 
deſpotiſm under which they lived, all the merchants of 
Surat conformed. to the frugality of the 3 
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| the difference of religion would admit. Their gamen 
pence was- the embelliſhment of their houſes. 
. Theſe were: conſtructed in the beſt: manner to . a 
| gainſt the heat of the climate. The, outſide walls were 
covered with beautiful wainſcoting, and the inſide ones in- 
laid with porcelain. The panes of their windows were of 
ſhell or mother of pearl, which tempered the glare of the 
ſun without too much obſtructing the light. The apart- 
ments were prettily diſpoſed and furniſhed, ſuitably to the 
cuſtoms of the country; and in one of the rooms was a 
fountain of water, pouting up from a marble baſon, 
whoſe gentle murmurs invited the company to ſoft flum- 
bers. 
| During Gy repole, the common-indulgenee of the in- 
habitants of Surat was to {tretch themſelves upon a ſopha, 
where they were rubbed by men of ſingular dexterity. or 
rather kneaded like dough. The. neceſſity of promoting 
the circulation of che finale, too often retarded by the heat 
of the climate, firſt ſuggeſted the notion of this operation, 
which affords them an infinite variety of delightful. ſenſa- 
tions. They fall into ſuch a tender ſtate of languor, that 
they ſometimes almoſt faint away. This cuſtom was faid- 
to be brought to the Indies from China; and ſome epi- 
grams of ial, and declamations of Seneca, ſeem to hint 
that it was not unknown to the Romans at the time When 
they refined upon every pleaſure, as the tyrants who enſla - 
ws thoſe maſters. of the world akerwards refined = 
every torture. 
They had another ſpecies He at Surat, which 
perhaps our effeminacy would have envied them {till more, 
and this was their female dancers, whom the Europeans 
call Balliaderes, a name given them by the Portugueſe *. 
Numbers of theſe are collected together in ſeminaries of 
pleaſure. The better ſort of theſe Ts are devoted to, 
the richeſt and moſt frequented Pagodas. Their deſtina- 
tion is to dance in the temples on their great feſtivals, and 
to be ſubſervient to the pleaſures of the Bramins. "Theſe 
f who have not raken the arcful and deceitful vou of 


All that the mytlologiſts and. poets have feigned” as en- 
chanting concerning the nymphs aud prieſteſſes of Venus, which: 
rengers the worſhip of that deity ſo celebrated in . is to 
= found realized among the Balliaderes of Surat. N 


renouncing 
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zcnouncing all, that they may the more freely partake of 
&ery enjoyment, chuſe rather to have women of their own, 
than at once to defile celibacy and wedlock. They do not 
ade another man's right by aduktery, but are jealous 
or the dancers, whoſe worſhip and vows they ſhare with 
the gods; fa that they never ſuffer them, without reluc- 
the trance, to contribute to the amuſement of kiags and great 
Jart- men “. | e „„ 
the The riſe of this ſingular inſtitution is not known. 
s a Probably, one Bramin who had a concubine or a wiſe, 
fon, I ociated with another Bramin, who had likewiſe his 
um- concubine or his wife; and, in proceſs of time, the mix- 
ture of ſo many Bramins and women occafioned ſuch con- 
in- fuſion, that the women came to be common to all thoſe 
prieſts. Let but a number of ſingle perſons of both ſexes | 
be collected into one cloiſter,, and a commonalty of men | 
and women will ſoon take place; N e 
This freedom, we may ſuppoſe, put an end to jealouſy. 
The women were not uneaſy at the increaſe of their num- | 
bers, nor the Bramins at that of their order. It was ra- | 
ther a new conqueſt than a rivaſhip,, IE E2 YA 
We may likewiſe ſappoſe, that, in order to palhate- 
this licentiouſneſs in the eyes of the people, all thoſe wo- 
men were conſecrated to the ſervice of the altars. It is 
no leſs probable that the people readily. conſented to this 
kind of ſuperſtition, as by conſining the lawleſs defires of 
the monks. to one particular ſpot, it infured the ſafety of: 
their wives and daughters. SITS | Was 
The contrivance of ſtamping a ſacred character upon. 
theſe courtefans, might make parents the more willing, 
to part with their beautiful daughters, and tg. conſent that 
they ſhould follow their calling, and devote themſelves to 
theſe ſeminaries, from whence the ſuperannuated women 
might return to ſociety without diſgrace; for there is no 
erime that may not be ſanctiſied by the intervention of 
the gods. The moſt ſacred truths may be perverted by 
wicked men to the worſt of purpoſes. The very notion | 


Doubtleſs they are of opinion that love, that pure and” ce- ö 
leſtial incenſe of heauty, would be but profaned in thoſe hearts, 
where all is venality and lewdnefs, and where even the proſtitu - 
ton of every principle” of honour often paves the way to the moſt | 
hanourable tations... © os Nd | 05 | 
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o& a Suprenie Bring g may, in the hands of a crafty prieſt, 
be made ſubverſivo of all morality. He will affirm, not. 
that ſuch a thing is pleaſing. to the gods, becauſe it is 
good; b. Ai ſuch a thing 1 is good, becauſe it is plealing? 
to t 

The Bramins wanted only to gain another point, in or- 
der to complete this inſtitution, which was to perſuade 
the people that it was decent, holy, and pleaſing to the. 
gods, to marry a Balliadere, in preference to all other wo- 
men:; and thereby induce them to ſolicit the a of their 
debaucheries as: a ſpecial favour, 

In every city there are other companies, not | ſo choice 
2s. the former, for the amuſement of the rich. The Moors 
and Gentiles may equally procure a ſight of theſe. dancers 
at their country houſes, or in their public; aſſemblies. 
There are even ſtrolling companies of them,: conducted by 
old women, who having been themſelves trained up in. 
den s. ſeminaries, are nn, time to the direction of 

m * | 
Theſe. handſome girls have the thocking cuſlom of be- 
ing always followed — an old deformed muſician, perhaps 
as a foil, whoſe employment is to beat time with an in- 
ſtrument of braſs, which we haye lately borrowed of the 


"or By way of contraſt, whimſical enough, but the eſſect of 
which is ſhocking, theſe girls always carry along with them ſome 
hireling muſicians; a ſet of vile and deformed monſters, diſgrace- 
ful to nature. Theſe have tambarins, cymbals, and fifes, with 
which they perform concerts, not very agreeable indeed, but a- 
bundantly regular. Theſe airs, however, give life to the panto- 
mimes, the fabjea of which is commonly an amorous iatrigue. 
Love diſplays, in theſe ballettes, all her charms, and artfully 
ſuits them to the taſte of ww ſpectators whom the Balliaderes 
wiſh to enamour. 

Theſe female dancers pay ve littls regard to modeſty, even 
5 in public, but without expoſin any, nudity. In private, their 
licentiouſheſs is under leis reſtraint. By the laſcivious looks 
and wanton poſtures of theſe prieſteſſes, full of the Deity who- 
inſpires them, the contagion of enthuſiaſm and paſſion, with 
which they are inflamed, is conveyed to all the ſenſes, which they 
inſtantaneouſly ſet in motion. It is indeed no longer a paſſion ; it 
is. an electric fire, which is communicated from one ſingle body 
to all the bodies that ſurround it; it is a fire Pill more ſubtile 
than that viſible ſpark, cauſing an univerſal tremour in the or- 
* and a. general commotion in all the nen, of the aſſem- 
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t, orks, to add to our military muſic, and which in India 
not. in called a am. The man who“ holds it is continually 


repeating that word with ſuch vehemence, that by degrees 
he works himſelf up into dreadful convulſions, whilſt the 
Balliaderes, intoxicated with the defire of pleafing, and 


or- me ſweets with which they are perfumed, at length loſe 
ide. their ſenſes. 140 agen 2321 
the Their dances are, almoſt all of them, love pantomimes; 
vo- the plan, the deſign, the attitudes, the time, the airs, the 
cir Wl cadence, are all expreſſive of this paſſion, with all its rap- 

tures and extravagancies. © _ : ATE 
ice. Every thing conſpires to the amazing ſucceſs of theſe 
ors. Wl voluptuous women; the art and richneſs of their attire, 
ers Wl as well as their ingenuity in ſetting off their beauty. 
es. Wl Their long black hair falling over their ſhoulders, or braid- 
by ed and turned up, is loaded with diamonds and ſtuck with 


flowers. Their-aecklaces and bracelets are enriched with 
precious ſtones. Even their noſe jewels, that ornament 
which ſhocks us at firſt fight, is wonderfully pleaſing ; it 
ſets off all the other ornaments by the charms of ſymme- 
try, and has an effect which cannot be explained, but is 
Sine 3555 om PD 7 n 
Nothing can equal the care they take to preſerve their 
breaſts as one of the moſt ſtriking marks of their beauty. 
To prevent them from growing large or ill-ſhaped, they 
. incloſe them in two , caſes made of an exceeding light 
vich- wood, which are joined together, aud buckled behind. 
t a- Theſe cafes are ſo ſmooth, and ſo ſupple, that they give 
nt 0- way to the various attitudes of the body, without being 
flattened, and without injuring the delicacy of the ſkin. 
br The outſide of theſe cafes is covered with a leaf of gold, 
ſtudded with diamonds.” This is 3 moſt refined 
ven kind of ornament, and the beſt calculated to preſerve 
heir beauty. They take it off, and put it on again with. ſin- 
+ L gular facility. This covering does not prevent one from 
3th ſeeing the palpitations, ſighings, and tender emotions of 
hey the breaſt ; it conceals-nothivug chat can contribute to ex- 
it cite ref i ob og ee er e e 


22 Meoſt of theſe dancers think it an addition to the beauty 
= of their compleBiun, and the impreſſion! of their looks, to 
em- ace a black circle round their eyes with a hair bodkin, 
* dipped in the powder of antimony. This borrowed beauty, 
1 £9 ; | 


_ celebrated 
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celebrated by all the eaſtern. poets, appeared very odd 
at firſt to the Europeans, but cuſtom has W them 
to it. 
This art of pleaſing is the . life, tha whole em- 
nt, the whole felicity of the Balliaderes. It is hard 
to reſiſt their ſeducing manners. They even obtain a pre. 
ference over thoſe beauties of Caſſimere, which fall the ſe. 
raglios of Indoſtan, as the fait Georgians and Circafharg 
fill thoſe of Iſpahan and e The modeſty, 
or rather the reſerve of proud ſlaves, ſequeſtered from the 
ſociety of men, cannot balance ihe arts of theſe expert 
courteſans. 
They were no where ſo much in repute a as at Surat, 
the richeſt and moſt populous city in India. It began to 
decline in 1664. It was ſacked by the famous Seragi, 
who carried off twenty-five: or thirty millions: . The 
lunder would have been infinitely greater, had not the 
Evoliſh and Dutch eſcaped the public diſaſter, by the 
care they had taken to forty their factories, and had not 
the molt valuable effects been lodged in the caſtle, which 
was out of the reach of attack. This loſs made the in- 
habitants more cautious. They ſurrounded the city with 
walls, to prevent the like diſaſter; The miſchief was re- 
paired, when the Engliſh, in 1686, were fo unwarrant- 
ably. and ſhamefully . greedy, as to ſtop all the ſhips that 
were ſending out from Surat to the ſeveral ſeas. This 
piracy, which laſted three years, deprived. this famous 
market of almoſt every branch of trade that was not its 
own peculiar property. The town was nearly cedbces to 
its own natural riches, |; 

Ocher pirates have ſince infeſted thoſe area and 
from time to time diſturbed the gperations of Surat. Their 
very caravans, that carried their merchandizes to Agra, 
to Delhi, and all over the empire, were not reſpected by 
the ſubjects of the independent rajas, which they met with 
on the ſeveral roads. They had formerly had recourſe to 
a ſtrange contrivance for the ſecurity of their caravans, 
which was, to put them under the protection of a wo- 
man Or. a child of a race held ſacred by the nations they 
| dreaded, - When thoſe banditti per aac plander the 
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caravan, the guardian threatened to make away with her- 
ſelf if they perſiſted in their reſolutions; and actually did 


ſo, if they did not yield to her remonſtrances. Thoſe 


igate men, who had not been reſtrained out of reſpect 
for ſacred blood, were excommunicated, degraded, and 
caſt out of their tribe. The dread of theſe ſevere puniſh- 
ments was ſometimes à check upon ararice ; but, fance all 


has been in combuſtion in Indoſtan, no conſideration can 


allay the thirſt of gold. 


Notwithſtanding all theſe misfortunes, Surat is ſtill a 


great trading city. The produce of the numberleſs ma- 
nufactures all over Guzarat is depoſited in her warehouſes. 


A great part is carried into the inland countries; the reſt 


is conveyed to all parts of the globe by an uninterrupted 
navigation, The moſt common goods are dutties, a kind 
of coarſe unbleached cloth, worn in Perſia, Arabia, A- 
byſunia, and the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, and blue linens,' 


which are diſpoſed of in the ſame manner; and are like- 


wiſe fold to the Engliſh and Dutch for their Guinea 
trade. | | 

The blue and white checks of Cambaya, which are 
worn for mantles in Arabia and ; ſome are coarſe 
and fome fine, and ſome even mixed with gold for the 
wear of the rich. | VET 

The white linens of Broitſchia, fo well known by the 
name of Bafras. As they are extremely fine, they make 
ſummer caftans for the Turks and Perfians. "Che fort of 
muſlin, with a gold ftripe at each end, with which 
make their turbans, is manufactured at the ſame place. 


The printed linens of Amadabat ; whoſe colours are 


as bright, as fine, and as durable as thoſe of Coromandel. 
They are worn in Perſia, in Turky, and in Europe. 
The rich people of Java, Sumatra, and the Molucca 
iſlands, make pagnes and coverlids of them. 
The gauzes of Bairapour; the blue ones are worn 
the common people in Perſia and Turky for their ſummer 
clothing, and the red ones by the better fort. The Jews, 
who are not allowed by the Porte to wear white, make 
their turbans. with thele gauzes. 
Mixed ſtuffs of ſilk and cotton, plain, ſtriped, ſome 
with ſattin ſtripes, fome mixed with gold and fil ver. If 
they were not ſo dear, we ſhould like them even in Eu- 
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rope for the brightneſs of their colours, and the fine exe- t 
cution of the flowers, though their patterns are ſo indif. t 
ferent. They ſoon wear out ; but this is of no conſe. 
quence in the ſeraglios of Turky and Perſia, where the i 
conſumption of them is made. 1 
Some are all ſilk, called tapis. Theſe are pagnes of e 
ſeveral colours, much eſteemed in the eaſtern parts of In- 1 
dia. Many more would be wore, were they not under V 
a neceſſity of uſing foreign materials, which enhances the h 
price too much. ; if 
-  Shauls; very light, warm, and fine cloths, made of the ri 
wool of Caſſimere. They are dyed of different colours, ti 
ſtriped and flowered. They are worn for a winter dreſs te 
in Turky, Perſia, and the more temperate parts of India. c: 
With this precious wool they weave turbans, that are ell cc 
wide, and a little more than three ells long, which ſell re 
from 2400 to 3600 livres“. Though it is ſometimes hi 
manufactured at Surat, the fineſt works of this kind are w 
made at Caſhmere +. | pl 
Beſides the prodigious quantity of cotton made uſe of ai 
in the manufactures of Surat, ſeven or eight thouſand Wl pr 
bales at leaſt are annually ſent to Bengal. Much more is ce 
ſent to China, Perſia, and Arabia, when the crops are in 
very plentiful. If they are moderate, the overplus is car: w 
ried down the Ganges, where it always fetches a better 
price. | | nc 
Though Surat receives, in exchange for her exports, m 
porcelain from China; ſilk from Bengal and Perſia; maſts lat 
and pepper from Malabar; gums, dates, dried fruits, hi 
copper, and pearls from Perſia ; perfumes and ſlaves from ws 
Arabia; great quantities of ſpices from the Dutch; iron, Ml tr: 
lead, cloth, cochineal, and ſome hard wares from the tic 
Engliſh; the balance is ſo much in her favour, as to in 
bring in yearly twenty-five or twenty-fix millions of livres : in. 
in ready money, The profit would be much greater, if Wl {pi 


an 

About x30 1. on an average. in 

+ This is a delightful valley, towards the northern extremity ad 
of Indoſtan, formed by the mountains of Attock and thoſe of 

Caucaſus. It is inhabited by the moſt induſtrious and polite men «1 

ef all India, and by the fineſt and moſt agreeable women. 10 

On an average about 1, 116, ooo act 
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the ſource of the riches of the court of Delhi was not 
turned away. | 4 
However, this balance could never again riſe to what 
it was when the French ſettled at Surat in 1668. Their 
leader was one Caron, He was a merchant of French 
extraction, who was grown old in the ſervice” of the 
Dutch company. Hamilton ſays, that this able man, 
whe had ingratiated himſelf with the Emperor of Japan, 
had obtained leave to build a houſe for his maſters, on the 
iſland where the factory ſteod, which was under his di - 
rection. This building proved to be a caſtle. The na- 
tives, who knew nothing of fortification, did not enter- 
tain any ſuſpicion of it. They ſurpriſed ſome pieces of 
cannon that were ſending from Batavia, and informed the 
court of what was going forward. Caron was ordered to 
ir to Jeddo, to give an account of his conduct. As 
he had nothing reaſonable to alledge in his vindication, he 
was treated with great ſeverity and contempt. They 
plucked off his beard by the roots, put on him a fools cap 
and coat, and in this trim expoſed him to the inſults of the 
populace, and he was baniſhed from the empire. The re- 
ception he met with at Java gave him a diſguſt againſt the 
intereſts he had eſpouſed; and, actuated by revenge, he 
went over to the French, and became their agent. 
Surat, where they had ſixed him, did * 
not anſwer his notion of a chief ſettle - Attack of the 
ment. He diſliked the ſituation z he French upon the 
lamented his being obliged to purchaſe i/lands of Ceylon 
his ſafety by ſubmiſſions; he foreſaw it and St Thomas. 
would be a diſadvantage to carry oa Their ſettlement 
trade in competition with richer na- at Pondicherry. 
tions, who knew more, and were held 
in greater eſteem than themſelves. He wiſhed to find an 
independent port in the center of India, or in ſome of the 
ſpice iſlands, without which he thought it impoſſible for 
any company to ſupport itſelf. The Bay of Trinquimale, 
in the iſland of Ceylon, appeared to him to unite all theſe 
advantages, and he accordingly failed for that place with 
a powerful ſquadron, which had been ſent him from Eu- 
rope under the command of La Haye, and which was to 
act under his direction. They believed, or feigned to be- 
C3 lieve, 
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luieve, that they might ſettle there without encroaching up- 
on the rights of the Dutch, whoſe property had never been 
acknowledged by the ſovereign of the iſland, with whom 
they had entered into a treaty. 
All chat might indeed be true; but the event was far 
from being fortunate. They divulged a project which 
they ought to have kept a profound ſecret; they executed 
flowly an expedition which ought to have been effected at 
once; they were intimidated by a fleet which was not in 
a condition to fight, and which could not, poſſibly, have 
received orders to hazard an engagement. The greater 
part of the ſhips crews and land forces periſhed with want 
and ſickneſs; ſome men were left in a imall fort they had 
erected, where they were ſoon compelled tv furrender, 
Wich the remainder they went to ſeek proviſions on the 
coaſt of Coromandel; but finding none either at the Da- 
wilt ſettlement of Tranque bar, or any where elſe, in a fit 
of deipair they went and attacked St Thomas, where they 
were informed there was great plenty. | 
This town, which had long been a flouriſhing one, was 
built by the Portugueſe above a hundred years before. 
'The King of Golconda having conquered the Carnatic, 
could not ſuffer ſo important a place to remain in foreign 
hands; he fent his generals to attack it in 1662, and they 
made themſelves maſters of it. The fortifications, though 
conſiderable, and in good repair, did not ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the French, who took them by ſtorm in 1672. 
They were ſoon inveſted, and were forced to ſurrender 
two years after; becauſe the Dutch, who were at war 
with Lewis XIV, joined with the Indians to expel 
them. | 
This laſt event would have entirely ruined the enter- 
prize, after all the expence the government had been at 
to ſupport the company, had not Martin been one of the 
merchants ſent on board La Haye's fquadron. He col- 
lected the remains of the two colonies of Ceylon and St 
Thomas, and with them he peopled the little town of 
Pondicherry, which had been lately ceded to him, and 
which was riſing to a city, when the company conceived 
the faireſt hopes of a new ſettlement, which they had now 
an opportunity of making in India. 4 
| me 
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Some prieſts belonging to the foreign 
miſſions had preached the goſpel at Si- 
am. They had gained the love of the 
people by their doctrine, and by their 
behaviour. Plain, good-natured, and 
bumane men, without intrigue or ava- 
rice, they gave no jealouſy to the go- 
vernment nor to the people ; they had inſpired them with 
reſpe& and love for the French in general, and in particu- 
lar for Lewis XIV. | 

A Greek, of a reſtleſs and ambitious ſpirit, named 
Conſtantine Faulkon, in his travels to Siam, had been 
ſeen by the Prince, who was ſo much pleaſed with him, 
that in a ſhort time he raiſed him to the poſt of prime mi- 
niſter, or barcalon, an office which nearly anſwers to our 
ancient Maires of the palace. a - | 

Faulkon governed. both the people and the King with 
deſpotic ſway. The Prince was weak, valetudinary, and 
had no iſſue. His miniſter conceived a project to ſuc- 
ceed him; poſſibly to dethrone him. It is well known 
that theſe attempts are as eaſy and as frequent in deſpo- 
tic governments, as they are difficult and uncommon in 
countries where the Prince governs by the rules of juſtice; 
where the principles and meaſure of his authority are re- 
gulated by fundamental and immutable laws, which are 
under the guardianſhip of numerous bodies of able magi- 
ſtrates. There the enemies of the ſovereign ſhew that 
they are enemies of the ſtate ; there they -find themſelves 
ſoon ſtopped in their project by all the forces of the na- 
tion; becauſe, by riſing up againſt the chief, they riſe up 
againſt the laws, which are the ſtanding and immutable 
will of the nation. TA. 4 

Faulkon contrived to make the French ſubſervient to 
bis ſcheme, as ſome ambitious men had formerly made 
uſe of a guard of fix hundred Japaneſe, who had more 
than once diſpoſed of the crown of Siam. He ſent am- 
baſſadors into France in 1684 to make a tender of his ma- 
ſter's. alliance, and to offer ſea-ports to the French mer- 
chants, and to aſk for ſhips and troops. 

The oſtentatious vanity of Lewis XIV. took advantage 
of this embaſſy. The flatterers of that Prince, who was 
too much extolled, though he deſerved commendation, 

1 perſuaded 


Settlement 
the French at 
Siam, Their de- 
Ant on Tonquin 
and Cochinchi- 
na. | | 
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perſuaded him that his fame abroad throughout the whole 


world entitled bim to the homage of the Eaft. He did 
not content himſelf with the enjoyment of theſe vain bo- 
nours ; he endeavonred to improve the * of the 
king of Siam, to the benefit of the India Company, and 
ftill more of the miſſionaries. He fent out a ſquadron 
with more Jeſuits than traders ; and in the treaty which 
was concluded between the two ings, the French ambaſ. 
ſadors, directed by the Jefait Tachard, attended much 
more to the concerns of religion than thoſe of com- 
merce, 
The Company ſtill entertained great hopes of the ſer- 
tlement at Siam, and theſe hopes were nor ill grounded. 
That kingdom, though it is divided by a ridge of moun- 
tains that runs on till it meets with the rocks of Tartary, 
is ſo prodigiouſly fertile, that many of the eultivrated lands 
yield two hundred to one. Some will even bear plentiful 
crops of rice ſpontaneouſly. That grain, left to the care 
of nature, ſows itſelf again, and grows the next year, 
without any other culture than what the waters of the 
river afford, which flows all acroſs the kingdom. 
There is, perhaps, no country where fruits grow in 
ſuch plenty and variety, or are fo wholeſome, as in this 
te en ſpot. Some are peculiar to the country, and 
which are common in other climates are much 
er flavoured than any where elſe. 
Che earth, always covered with theſe ever- growing trea- 
: wie conceals under 3 very thin farface, mines of gold, 
copper, loadſtone, iron, lead, and calin, that ſpecies of 
tin which is fo highly eſteemed all over Aſa. 

Al theſe advantages are rendered uſeleſs by the moſt 
horrid deſpotiſm. A prince, corrupted by his very power, 
opprefſes his people by his caprices, whilſt he is indulg- 
ing in his feragho, or ſuffers them to be oppreſſed by his 
indotence. At Siam there are none but ſlaves, and no 
ſubjects. The men are divided into three claſſes; the 
firſt ſerve as a guard to the monarch, till his lands, and 
work at different trades in his palace; the fecond are ap- 
pointed to public labours, and to the defence of the ſtare; 
the laſt are magiſtrates, miniſters, and the principal officers 
of the kingdom. No Siameſe is advanced to any eminent 
polt but he is allowed a certain number of men, who 77 
| 5 
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his diſpoſal ; fo that the falaries annexed to great offices 
are well paid at the court of Siam, becauſe they are not 
paid in money, but in men, who coſt the prince nothing. 
'Theſe unfortunate e are regiſtered at the age of fix- 
teen. On the firſt ſummons, every one muſt repair to the 
poſt affigned him, upon pain of being put in irons, or con- 
demned to the baſtinado. 

In a country where all the men muſt work ſor the go- 
yernment for ſix months in the year, without being paid or 
maintained, and the other fix to earn a ſubſiſtence for the 
whole year; in ſuch a country, the very lands muſt feel 
the effects of tyranny 3 there can be no property. Thoſe 
delicious fruits that enrich the gardens of the monarch 
and the grandees, are not fuffered to ripen in thoſe of pri- 
rate men. If the ſoldiers who are ſent out to examine 
the orchards, diſcover ſome choice tree, they never fail to 
mark it for the tyrant's table, or thoſe of his miniſters. 
The owner becomes the guardian of it, and is anſwer- 
able for the fruit, under very ſevere penalties. 5 

The men are not only ſlaves to men, but to the 
beaſts. The king of Siam keeps a great number of ele- 
phants. Thoſe of his palace are waited upon, and treated 
with extraordinary honours. The meaneſt have fifteen 
flaves to attend them, who are conſtantly employed in 
gathering graſs, bananas, and fugar-canes for them. The 
king takes ſo much pride in theſe creatures, which are of 
no real uſe, that he rates his power rather by their num- 
ber than by that of his provinces. Under pretence of 
feeding them well, their attendants will drive them into 
grounds and orchards to deftroy them, unlefs the owners 
will purchaſe an exemption from theſe hard{hips by con- 
tinual prefents. No body would dare to ſhut his field a- 
gainſt the king's elephants, many of whom are decorated 
with honourable titles, and advanced to the higheſt dig- 


— 


nities in the ſtate. 


So mavy kinds of tyranny make the Siameſe deteſt 


their native country, though they look upon it as the beſt 
upon earth; moſt of them flying from oppreſſion into 
the foreſts, where they lead a ſavage life, infinitely pre- 
ferable to that of ſociety corrupted by defpotiſm. 80 
great is this deſertion, that, from the port of Mergui to 
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week together, and not meet with the leaſt population, 
through immenſe plains, well watered with a fine rich 
ſoil, and ſtill bearing the marks of former culture. That 
fine country is now over-run with tygers. 

It was formerly peopled with men. Beſides the na- 
tives, it was full of colonies, which came ſucceſſively 
from all the eaſtern parts of Aſia. Their inducement was 
the immenſe trade carried on there. All hiſtorians atteſt, 
that in the beginning of the ſixteenth century, a vaſt num- 
ber. of ſhips came into their roads every year. That ty. 
ranny, which prevailed ſoon after, proved the deſtruction 
of the mines, manufactures, and agriculture. With them 
diſappeared all the foreign merchants, and even the trad- 

ing of the nation. The ſtate fell into confuſion, and 
conſequently grew languid. The French, on their arri- 
val, found it ſunk into this ſtate of degradation. It was 
in general poor, without any knowledge of the arts, and 
under the dominion of a deſpotic tyrant, who, engroſſing 
all the trade to himſelf, muſt of courſe bring it nothing. 
What few ornaments and articles of luxury were conſu- 
med at court, and in the houſes of the great, came from 
Japan. The Siameſe had a great regard for the Japaneſe, 

and were very fond of their work. 

It was no eaſy matter to divert them from this attach- 
ment, and yet it was the only way of procuring a demand 
for the produce of French induſtry. If any thing could 
effect this change, it was the Chriſtian religion, which 
the prieſts of the foreign miſſions had preached to them, 
and not without ſucceſs; but the Jeſuits, too much de- 
voted to Faulkon,. who began to be odious, abuſed the 
favour they enjoyed at court, and drew upon themſelves 
the hatred of the people; and this odium reflected upon 
their religion. They built churches before there were 
any Chriſtians. They founded monaſteries, and, by theſe 
proceedings, diſguſted the common people and the Tala- 
poys. . Theſe are their monks ; ſome live ſolitary, and ſome 
are intriguing men. They preach to the people the doc- 
trines and precepts of Sommona Kodom. That lawgiver 
of the Siameſe was long honoured as a ſage, and has ſince 
been revered as a god, or as an emanation of the Diety, 
a ſon of God, They relate a thouſand wonderful ſtories 
of this man. He lived upon one grain of rice . 

| 8 
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He pulled out one of his eyes to give to a poor man, 


having nothing elſe to give him. Another time he gave 


away his wiſe. He commanded the ſtars, the rivers, 
2nd the mountains. But he had 2 brother, who was al- 
ways thwarting his endeavours for the good of mankind. 
God avenged him, and cruciſied that unhappy brother. 
This fable prejudiced the Stameſe againſt the religion of a 
crucified God; and they could not revere Jeſus Chriſt, 
becauſe he died the ſame death as the brother of Sommo- 
va Kodom. EF 

If the French could not carry their commodities to 
Siam, they cuuld at leaſt inſpire the people with a taſte 
for them, prepare the way for a great trade with this 
country, and avail themſelves of that which actually of- 
tered, to open connections with all.the eaſt. The 
tion of that kingdom berween two gulphs, where it takes 
up one hundred and fixty leagues of fea-coalt on the one, 
aud about two hundred on the other, would have 
the navigation of all the feas in that part of the world. 
The fortreſs of Bancocock, built at the mouth of the Me- 
nan, which had been put into the hands of the French, was 
an excellent market for all dealings they might have had 
with China, the Philippines, or any of the eaſtern parts 


of India.  Mergoi, the principal port of the kingdom, 


and one of the beſt in Afia, which had likewiſe been 
ceded to them, greatly promoted their trade with the 
coalt of Coromandel, and chiefly with Bengal. It ſecu- 
red to them an advantageous intercourſe with the king- 
doms of Pegu, Ava, Aracam, and Lagos, countries ſtill 
more barbarous than Siam, but where are found the fineſt 
rubies in the world, and ſome gold duſt. All theſe coun- 
tries, as well as Siam, produce the tree which yields that 
precious gum, with which the Chineſe and Japaneſe make 
their varniſh ; and whoever is in poſſeſſion of this com- 
modity, may be ſure of carrying on a very lucrative trade 
with China and Japan. 

Beſides the advantage of coming into good fettlements, 
which coſt the company nothing, and might throw into 
their hands a great part of the trade of the eaſt, they 
might have brought home from Siam ivory, logwood, like 
that which is cut in the Bay of Campeachy, a great deal 
of caſſia, and all that quantity of buffalo and deer ſkins 

, that 
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is not the ſame agreement as in China between the princi- 
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that the Dutch formerly brought from thence. They 
might have cultivated pepper there, and, poſhbly, other 
ſpices which were not to be found there, as they did na 
underſtand the culture of them, and becauſe the wretched 
inhabitants of Siam are ſo indifferent to every thing, that 
nothing ſucceeds with them. Ne 

The French paid no attention to theſe objects. The 
factors of the company, the officers, the ſoldiers, the Je. 
faits, all were ignorant of trade: Their whole attention 
was taken up in converting the natives, and making them. 
ſelves maſters of them. At laſt, after having given a ve- 
ry trifling alliſtance to Faulkon, at the inſtant when he 
was ready to exeeute his deſigns, they were involved in 
his diſgrace ; and the fortreſſes of Mergui and Bancocock, 
defended by French garriſons, were taken from them by 
the baſeſt of all nations. | 

During the ſhort time that the French were ſettled at 
Siam, the company ſought to get a footing in Tonquin, 


to advantage, with a nation which had for ages been in- 
ſtructed by the Chineſe. Their religion is Theiſm, the 
doctrine of Confucius, whoſe precepts and writings are held 
there in greater veneration than even in China. But there 


ples of government, religion, laws, opinion, rites, and ce- 
remonies. Accordingly, though Tonquin has the ſame 
lawgiver, it is far from having the ſame morals. You find 
there neither that reſpect for parents, that lore for the 
prince, thoſe reciprocal affections, nor thoſe ſocial virtues, 
which you meet with in China; nor have they the ſame 
good order, police, induſtry, or activity. 

This nation, which is devoted to exceſſive indolence, 
and is voluptuous without taſte or delicacy, lives in conti- 
nual diſtruſt of its ſovereigns and ſtrangers. It is doubtful 
whether their ſeditious humour proceeds from a natural 
reſtleſſneſs of temper, or whether the Chineſe ſyſtem of 
morality has inſtructed the people without mending the 
government. 'The improvement -of knowledge, whether 
it aſcends from the people to the government, or deſcends 
from the government to the people, ſhould unite their 


aſſiſtance, otherwiſe it would be productive of fatal revo- 


Jutionz. In 'Tonquin, there is a conſtant ſtruggle be- 
| : tween 
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ween the eunuchs who govern, and the people who im- 
other Waticotly bear the yoke. Every thing languiſhes and tends 
| no Wo ruin in the midſt of theſe diſſentions; and theſe cala- 
ched Minities muſt increaſe, till the people have compelled their 


maſters to grow wiſer, or the maſters have rendered their 

ſubjects quite inſenſible. The Portugueſe and the Dutch, 
ho had e e. to form ſome connections in Ton- 

zuin, had been 

not more ſucceſsful. No Europeans have ſince carried 


1em- Non that navigation, except ſome few merchants of Ma- 
ve · ¶ cdraſs, who have alternately forſaken and reſumed it. They 

n he divide with the Chineſe the exportation of copper and or- 
d in M dinary ſilks, the only tolerable commodities that country 
ock, Naffords. 


Cochinchina lay too near Siam not to draw the atten- 
tion of the French, and they would probably have fixed 
there, had they had ſagacity enough to foreſee what degree 
of ſplendour that riſing ſtate would one day acquire. The 
Europeans are indebted to a philoſophical traveller for 


in- WW what little they know with any certainty concerning that 
* ine country. The following is the reſult of his obſerva- 
he tions: | | 
here When the French arrived in thoſe diſtant regions, they 
inci · ¶ learned that, about half a century before, a prince of Ton- 
| ce- WW quin, as he was flying from his ſovereign, who purſued 
ſame bim as a rebel, had, with his ſoldiers and adherents, croſ- 


ſed the river, which ſerves as a barrier between Tonquin 
and Cochinchina. The fugitives, who were warlike and 
eivilized men, ſoon expelled the ſcattered inhabitants, who 
wandered about without any ſociety or form of govern- 
ment, and had no other but that mutual intereſt which 


nce, Wl prompted them not to injure one another. Here they found- 
Dnti- ¶ ed an empire upon the principles of calture and proper- 
ful Wi ty. Rice was the food the moſt eaſily cultivated, and 
ural Wi the moſt plentiful ; upon this, therefore, the new coloniſts 
a of beſtowed their firſt attention. The ſea and the rivers af- 


torded an ample provifion of excellent fiſh, which was an 


ther WW inducement to inhabit their banks. They bred domeſtic 
nds WF animals, ſome for {o09, and others for labour. They cul- 
heir tirated the trees they were moſt in want of, ſuch as the 
_ cotton for their cloathing. The mountains and foreſts, 


which could not poſſibly be cultivated, afforded wild fowl, 
; | | metals, 


orced to give them up. The French were 
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metals, gums, perfumes, and timbers of an excellent kind. 
Theſe productions proved ſo many materials, means, and 
objects of commerce. They buik one hundred gallies, 
which are conſtantly employed in defending the coaſts of 


the kingdom. | ; 
were well beſtowed: upon x 


All theſe ſeveral 
people of a mild and humane difpoſniun : a diſpoſition 
which they partly owe to the women, either from the na- 
taral aſcendant of beauty, or from their aſſiduity to labour, 
or from their readineſs at buſineſs. In general, it is cer. 
ram, that, in the firſt beginnings of all ſocieties, the women 
are ſooner civilized than the men. Their very weakneſs, 
their ſedentary life, their being more taken up with a va- 
riety of leſſer cares, furniſh them ſooner with that know. 


ledge and experience, and incline them to thuſe domeſtic 


attachments, which are the firſt promoters and ſtrongeſt 
ties of ſociety. This is, poſſibly, the reaſon why, in many 
favage nations, the women are intruſted with the admini- 
ftration of civil government, which is but a higher degree 
of domeſtic cxconomy. 80 long as the ſtare is but as one 
great family, the women are capable of undertaking the 
management of it. Then, undoubtedly, the people are 
happieſt, eſpecially in a climate where nature has left but 


little for man to do. 


Such is the climate of Cochinchina. The people, though 
but imperfectly civilized, enjoy that happineſs which might 
excite the envy of more improved ſocieties. They hare 
neither robbers, nor beggars. Every one is at liberty to 
live at his own houſe, or at his neighbour's. A traveller 
freely enters a houſe in any village, fits down to table, eats 
and drinks, without being invited or aſked any queſtions, 


and chen goes away without returning thanks. He is a 


man, and therefore a friend and relation of the family. It 
he is a foreigner, he will excite more curioſity, but is e- 

qually welcome. | 
- Theſe cuſtoms are the relics of the government of the 
fix firſt Kings of Cochinchina, and derived from the ori- 
inal contract entered into between the nation and their 
er, before they croffed the river that divides Tonquin 


from Cochinchma Theſe men were weary of oppteſſion. 


They dreaded the like calamity,” and therefore took care 


to guard againſt the abuſe of authority, which is fo apt to 


tranſgrel* 
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tranſgreſs its due limits, if not kept under ſome reſtraint. 
Their chief, who had ſet them an example of liberty, and 
taught them to revolt, promiſed them that felicity which 
he himſelf choſe to enſoy; that of a juſt, mild, and paren- 
tal gorernment. He cultivated with them the land in 
which they had taken refuge together. He never demand - 
ed any thing of them, but a vearly and voluntary ſupply, 
to enable him to deſend the nation againſt the tyrant of 
Tonquin, who, for a long time, purſued them beyond the 
river. | 

This primitive contract was religiouſly obſerved for up- 
wards of a century, under five or fix ſucceſſors of that 
brave deliverer : but at laſt it has been infringed. This 
reciprocal and ſolemn engagement is {till renewed every 
year in the face of heafen and earth, in a general aſſembly 
of the whole nation, held in apen air, where the oldeſt 
man preſides, and where the king only aſſiſts as a private 
perſon. That prince ſtill honours and protects agriculture, 
but does not, like his predeceſſors, ſet the example of la- 
bour. When he ſpeaks of his ſubjects, he (till ſays, They 
are my children ; but they are no longer ſo. His cour- 
tiers have ſtiled themſelves his ſlaves, and have given him 
the pompous and facrilegious title of king of heaven. 
From that moment, men muſt have appeared to him but 
as ſo many inſects creeping on the ground. The gold 
which he has digged out of the mines has put a ſtop to 
agriculture. He has deſpiſed the homely roof of his an- 
'ceſtors, and would have a palace. Its circumference has 
'been marked out, - and comprehends a whole league. 
Thouſands of cannon planted round the walls of this pa- 
lace, make it formidable to the people. It now incloſes 
a deſpotic monarch ; in a ſhort time he will no more be 
ſeen; and this inviſibility, which characteriſes the majeſty 
of eaſtern kings, will ſubſtitute the tyrant to the father of 
the nation. * | 

The diſcovery of gold has naturally brought on that of 
taxes; and the name of adminiſtration of the finances will 
ſoon ſuperſede that of civil legiſlation and ſocial contract. 
Tributes are no longer free-will offerings, but extortions 
levied by compulſion. Deſigning men go to the king's 
palace, and craftily obtain the privilege of plandering the 
provinces, With gold they at once purchaſe a right of 
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l 4+ committing crimes, and the privilege of impunity : they 
| bribe the courtiers, elude the vigilance of the magiſtrates, 
and oppreſs the huſbandmen. The traveller already ſees, 
as he paſſes along, grounds lying uncultivated, and whole 
villages forſaken by their inhabitants. This &ing of hea- 
ven, Nke the gods of Epicurus, careleſsly ſuffers plagues 
and calamities to vex the land. He is ignorant of the 
ſufferings and diſtreſſes of his people, who will foon fall into 
a {tate of annihilation, like the ſavages whoſe territories 
they now poſſeſs. All nations governed by deſpotiſm 
mult inevitably periſh in this manner. If Cochinchina 
relapſes into that chaos out of which it emerged about a 
hundred and fifty years ago, it will be wholly diſregarded 
by the navigators who now frequent its harbours. The 
Chineſe, who carry on the principal trade there, get in ex- 
change for their own commodities, wood for ſmall work, 
and timber for building houſes and ſhips. i 
An immenſe quantity of ſugar, the raw at four livres“ 
a hundred weight, the white at eight , and ſugar- candy 
at ten f. Very good ſilk, ſattins, and pitre, the fibres of 
a tree, not unlike the banana, which they fraudulently 
mix in their manufactures. Black and ordinary tea, 
which ſerves for the conſumption of common people. 
Excellent cinnamon, which ſells three or four times dear- 
er than that of Ceylon. There is very little of it; it 
grows only upon one mountain, which is always ſurround- 
ed with guards. Excellent pepper, and ſuch pure iron, 
that they work it as it comes out of the mine, without 
ſmelting. Gold of three and twenty carrats, which is found 
there in greater plenty chan in any other part of the Eaſt. 
Eagle-wood, which is more or leſs eſteemed as it is more 
or leſs reſinous. The pieces that contain moſt of chis ro- 
ſin are commonly taken from the heart, or from the root 
of the tree. They are called calunbac, and are always 
ſold for their weight in gold to the Chineſe, who account 
them the higheſt cordjal in nature. They are carefully 
preſerved in pewter- boxes, to keep them from drying. 
When they are to be adminiſtered, they are ground 
upon a marble, with fuch liquids as are beſt ſuited to the 
diſorder they are intended to remove. The inferior gagle- 
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wood, which atways ſells at leaſt a hundred livres“ a 
pound, is carried to Perſia, . Turky, and Arabia. They 
uſe it to perfume their clothes, and ſometimes their apart- 
ments, upoꝑ very particular occaſions, and then they mix. 
it with amber. It is alſo uſed for another purpoſe. .. Ic 
is a cuſtom among thoſe nations, When they are deſirous 
of ſhewing their viſitors great civilities, to preſent them 
with- pipes, then with coffee and ſweatmeats. When 
converſation-begins to grow languid, the ſherbet is brouglit 
in, which is conſidered as a hint to depart. As ſoon as 
the ſtranger riſes to go away, they bring in a little pan 
with eagle - wood, and perfume his beard, ſprinkling it 
with roſe-water; 4 23 n 
Though the French, who had ſcarce any thing elſe to 
bring but cloth, lead, gun- powder, and brimſtone, were 
obliged to trade with Cochinchina chiefly in money, yet 
they were under a oye Bae purſuing this trade in com- 
petition with the Chineſe- This inconvenience might 
have been obviated by the profit that would have been 
made upon goods ſent to Europe, or fold in India; but 
it is now too late to attempt it. Probity and honeſty, 
the eſſentials of an active and ſolid trade, are forſaking 
theſe regions, which were formerly ſo flouriſhing, in pro- 
portion as the government becomes arbitrary, and conſe- 
mY unjuſt. In a ſhort time, no greater number of 
ips will be ſeen in their harbours than in thoſe of tlie 
neighbouring ſtates, where they were ſcarcely known. 
However this may be, the French Company, driven 
from Siam, and without hopes of ſettling at the extre: 
mities of Afr, began to regret their factory at Surat, 
where they dared not appear again, ſince they had left it 
without paying their debts. © They had Joft the on] 
market they knew of for their cloths, their lead, = 
their iron ; and they were continually at a loſs in the 
purchaſe of goods to anfwer the fancies of the mother 
country, and the wants of the colonies, By fulfilling all 
their former engagements, they might haye recovered 
their forfeited liberty. The Mogul government wiſhed 
tor a greater competition in their roads, and would have 
preferred the French to the Engliſh, who had purchaſed 
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40 
of the court an exemption from all duties, and often 
urged them to it, Whether it was for want of honeſty, 
of ſkill, or of means, certain it is, that the company never 
could remove the reproach they had incurred. Th 
confined their whole attention to the fortifying of Pon. 
dicherry, when they were ſuddenly prevented by a bloody 
war, Owing to remote cauſes. ; 

Tux northern Barbarians who had The hf: 


overturned the Roman empire, that was 
miſtreſs of the world, eſtabliſhed a form- 


and recovery 


of government which would not admit of 29 | 
augmenting their conqueſts, and kept - 5 4 75 ha. F 
every ſtate within its natural limits. fett ym £4 


The abolition of the feudal laws, and Tui 

the alterations conſequent upon it, F 
ſeemed to tend to a ſecond univerſal monarchy ; but the 
Auſtrian power, weakened by the great extent of their 
poſſeſſions, and their diſtance from each other, could not 
overturn the bulwarks that were raiſing againſt it. After 
a Whole century of conteſts, hopes, and diſappointments, 
it was forced to yield to a nation, whoſe 3 po- 
ſition, and activity, rendered her more formidable to 
the liberties of Europe. Richelieu and Mazarine began 


this revolution by their intrigues. Turenne and Condé 
completed it by their victories. Colbert ſettled it by the 


introductian of arts, and of all kinds of manufactures. If 
Lewis XIV. who may be ſaid to have been not, perhaps, 
the greateſt monarch of his age, but one who beſt ſup- 
ported the dignity of the throne, had. been more mode. 


rate in the exerciſe of his power, and the ſenſe of his 


grandeur, it is difficult to determine how far he might 
have carried his good fortune. His vanity proved de · 


trimental to his ambition. After bending his own ſub- 


jets to his will, he wanted to do the fame with his 
neighbours. His pride raiſed him more enemies than his 


influence and his genius could ſupply him with allies and 


reſources. - | 
He was delighted with the flatteries of his panegyriſts 
and courtiers, who promiſed him univerſal monarchy; 
and the pleaſure he took in theſe adulations contributed 
ſtill more than the extent of his power, to inſpire a dread 
of univerſal conqueſt and ſlavery. The diſtreſſes and in- 
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vectives of his Prateſtint ſubjects, diſperſed by a tyranni- 
cal fanaticiſm, completed the hatred he had incurred by 
his ſucceſſes, and the abuſe he made of his proſperity. 

The Prince of Orange, a man of a ſteady, upright diſ- 
poſition, and of a penetrating judgment, endowed with 
every virtue that is conſiſtent with ambition, became the 
center of all theſe reſentments, which he had long foment- 
ed by his negociations and his emiſſaries. France was 
atacked by the moſt formidable confederacy recorded in 
hiſtory, and yet the was conſtantly triumphant. 

She was not fo ſucceſsful in Aſia as in Europe. The 
Dutch firſt endeavoured to prevail upon the natives to at» 
tack Pondicherry, which they never could. be compelled 
to reſtore. The Indian prince, to whom they applied for 
that purpoſe, was not to be bribed by their gold to agree 
to ſo prefidious a propoſal, * His conſtant anſwer was, The 
French haue bought that place; it would be unjuſt to turn 
them out, What the Raja refuſed to do, the Dutch did 
themſelves, They beſieged the town in 1693, and were 
obliged to reſtore it at the peace of Ryſwick, in a much. 
better condition than they found it. , | 
| Martin was again appointed director, and managed the 

affairs of the Company. with that wiſdom, ſxill, and inte- 
the ri, which was expected from him. That able and vit- 
F mT IgE merchant drew freftr coloniſts to Pondicherry, and 
N made the place agreeable to them, by the good order he 
PP” BY maintained there, and by his moderation and juſtice. He 
ode. und means to make himſelf agreeable to the neighbouring 
his Princes, whole friendſhip was of conſequence to an infant 
colony, He ſelected and trained up excellent ſubjects, 

; and ſent them to the Aſiatic markets, and to the ſeveral 
princes, _ He had perſuaded the French, that as they 


wy were come laſt to India, finding themſelves. there in a 
bo weak condition, and without hopes of. aſſiſtance from 
and bome, the only way to-ſucceed- was, to give the natives a 
good opinion of them. He made them put off that levi- 
riſts ty, and thoſe ſcornful airs; which ſo often make their na- 
5 won inſufferable to ſtrangers. They grew modeſt, gea- 
oy 4 tle, and aſſiduous to buſineſs; they learned the art of be- 
wy having ſuitably to the genius of the ſeveral nations; and 
in- Particular circumſtances. Thoſe who did not confine 
"ub ticmſelyes to the Company's ſervice, frequenting different 
N D 3. | courts,, 
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courts, got acquainted with the places where the fineſt 
ſtuffs were manufactured, the ſtaples were the choiceſt gre 
commodities were to be met with, and, in ſhort, with art 
all the particulars relative to the inland trade of every 
country. | 
All that Martin could do, was to lay the foundation 
of future ſucces to the Company, by the good opinion he 
gave of the French, by the pains he took to train up a- 
gents,” by the informations he procured, and by the good 
order he maintained in Pondicherry,' which daily acqui- 
red new inhabitants; but all this was not ſufficient to in- 
vigorate a feeble conſtitution, as that of the Company had 
always been . 
The 


The firſt ſtep taken was to prohibit the ſelling of Indian 
ſtuffs to foreigners, with the vic w, as it was faid, to force them to 
purchaſe thoſe of France, It was impoſſible the nation could 
gain any thing by ſuch a romantic ſcheme, and the company lol 
thereby one of the principal branches of their trade. 

The introduction of raw ſilk from China and Bengal was pro- 
hibited, under the pretext that it put a ſtop to the planting of 
mulberry-trees; though the truth is, that the tenth part there- 
of did not remain in the kingdom, the reſt being ſent to the 
neighbouring countries with a conſiderable profit. 

They exported to India ſome painted calicoes, but a much 
greater quantity of plain calicoes, which had been printed within 
the kingdom after the Indian manner. The fondneſs which Eu- 
rope then had for French faſhions, gave great encouragement to 
this branch of manufacture; but ignorance and greed afterwards 
put an end to it, as falling within the general prohibition of paint- 
ed calicoes. 

By the book of rates, eſtabliſhed in 1664, the goods which the 
Company were at liberty to import, paid ſuch very moderate du- 
ties, that the higheſt did not amount to three per cent. Beſides 
this, an additional duty was paid of ſix livres on every piece of 
cotton of ten ells, twenty livres 2 ell for gold or filver ſtuffs, 
and fifty ſous per ell for plain taſſetas and fatins. In a little al- 
ter this, however, none of theſe commodities were allowed to 


be ſold within the kingdom, and the importation of muſlins was 1 
for a time prohibited. All theſe variations convinced Europe, exp 
that it is with difficulty commerce is fixed or eſtabliſhed in a coun- rich 
try, where every oy depends on the caprice of a miniſter, ot tion 
private intereſt of thoſe in adminiſtration. _ | Fon 
All theſe misfortmnes which befel the Company, had been pre- Th 


ceded by numberleſs faults on their own part. The. original 
ſtockholders had not paid up their ſubſcriptions with that punQua- . ha. 
lity ſo neceffary in the affairs of commerce. The conduct of the 
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who were made to expect a delightſul ; 
climate, and a rapid fortune; whereas v4 
they found nothing but famine, diſcord, and death. 

So unfortunate a beginning diſcouraged the adventu- 


p a» WW rers from an undertaking, which they had entered upon 
od for faſhion's fake, or out of complaiſance. The owners 
qui- ef ſbares had not made good their payments fo punctual- 


ly as they ought, which is an eſſential thing in commer- 
cial concerns. The government, which had engaged to 
lend, without intereſt, a fifth part of the ſums which 
ſhould come into the Company's coffers, and had as yet 
been called upon but for two millions *, again drew the 


dian WW fame ſum out of the public treaſure, in hopes of ſupport- 
4 ing the work they had begun. Some time after, they 
lot carried their generoſity further ſtill, and freely gave what 


at firſt was only lent. 


however, enable the Company to proceed in their 


nuch WF Rajapore, Tilſeri, Muzulipatam, Gombroon, and Siam. 

ithin , | | | 
E | 

* ei governors and agents had neither been well directed; nor-proper-- 


ſhould have ariſen only from their profits. - The moſt brilliant, 


the time of general diſorder, as during the moſt profound peace ; 


des and they had given up to a particular body the China trade, which, 
ot of all that can be carried on in Aſia, is the moſt eaſy, advanta- 
tuff geous, and fure. All theſe events had prepared the way for the 
* downfal of the Company. The misfortunes of the war for the 


ſucceſſion of Spain, haſtened their ruin. 
The conſciouſneſs of their inability, in 1708, to undertake any 


wo rich individual ſhould fend two veſſels to India, under the cond} 
r, ot tion that they ſhould draw five per cent. profit upon their goods. 


merchants of St Malo, reſerving to themſelves the ſame profit. 
The diſorder of their affairs was very great; as they owed more 
than ſix millions above what they were worth, NY 

* 87,5021, eng 


carried over 1688 perſons 
r and tbe cauſe off 


This ſacriſice on the part of the miniſtry could not,. 


tions. They were forced to confine them to Surat and: 
Pondicherry, and to abandon their ſettlements at Bantam, 


ly inſpected. They had made dividends upon their capital, which 


though very unhappy reign, had ſerved as a model toa Company- 
of merchants. Voyages had been made with the ſame ſecurity in 


expedition, determined them to give their conſent, that a certain 


Four years after, they gave up trade altogether in favour of the 


No 


2 propoſal raiſed a general clamour. 
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No doubt they had too many factories, and ſome were il 
ſuated-z but this was not the reaſon for deſerting them; 

ic was merely their ĩnability to ſupport them. 
= Soon after,” they were obliged to proceed a ſtep fur. 


ther. In 1682, they gave permiſſion, indiſeriminately, ty 


French ſubjects and foreigners to trade to the Eaſt Indies 
for ſive years, in the Company's ſhips, paying the freight 
that ſhould” be agreed upon, and on condition that the 
goods brought home: ſhould be depoſited in the Company 
warchouſes, fold: with their own, and pay them a duty of 
five per cent. The public ſo eagerly came into this pro. 

poſal, that the directors entertained great hopes from the 
** of theſe fmall profits, which would be conſtant, 
without any Tiſk : but the proprietors, deſpiſing theſe 
leſſer emoluments, and jealous of the great profits made 
by the free traders, in two years time obtained a repeal 
of this: regulation, and . charter remained in ful 

To od this 3 with ſome Jecuney; they 
wanted money. In 1684, the Company obtained from 
government a call upon all the proprietors, amounting to 


2 quarter of their concern; and, in caſe any one failed 
to pay his call, his whole ſhare: was to be made over t 


another: who had paid it for him. Whether from per- 
verſeneſs, from good reaſons, or from inability, many did 
not pay, ſo that their ſhares loſt three fourths of their o- 
riginal value; and, to the ſhame of the nation, men were 
found ſo 0s, or ſo unjuſt, as by. erich themſelves 
with their ſpoils. | 
This diſhonourable expedient enabled Gan to fit out a 
few ſhips for Alia z, but they ſoon felt new wants. This 
cruel ſitnation, which grew worſe and worle, put them 
n demanding of the proprietors, in 1699, the reſtitu- 
tion of the dividends of ten and twenty per cent. which 
they had received in 1687 and 1691. 80 extraordinary 
They were obliged 
to have recourſe to the uſual method of borrowing, Theſe 
Joans became more chargeable, the more they were multi- 
plied, becauſe the payment grew more precarious. 
As the Company were in want both of money and cre- 
dit, the emptineſs, of their coffers put it out of their power 


10 afford thoſe adyantages to the merchant in India, as 


* 
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„t nat encouragement, without which he will neither work 
re OY or {et others to work. This inability reduced the French 
em; ales to nothing: It is demonſtrable, that, from 1664 to 
4. 1 684) chat is, in the ſpace of twenty years, the ſum to- 
| gau of their produce did not exceed nine millions one hun- 
1 hy dred thouſand livres *.. 1 80 
e To theſe had been added other abuſes. The conduct 
= of the adminiſtrators and agents for the Company had not. 
© 2 cen properly directed, or duly looked into. They had 
= broken into their capital, and paid dividends. out of their 

Jag cock, which ought ovly to have ariſen from the profits. 
hy The moſt brilliant and leaſt proſperous of all reigus had 
— exhibited a model for a commercial company. The trade 


to China, the eaſieſt, the ſafeſt, and the moſt advanta- 

geous that is carried on with Aſia, had been given up to 
a particular body of merchants. 5 © e 

The bloody war of 1689 added to the calamities of 
the India Company, even by the very ſucceſſes of France. 
Swarms of privateers, fitted. out from the ſeveral harbours 
in the kingdom, annoyed by their vigilanee and bravery- 
the trade of Holland and England. In their number 
prizes were found a prodigious quantity of India goods, 
which were retailed at a low price. The Company, who. 


"I by. this. competition were forced to ſell under prime. coſt, 
1900 ſought to find out ſome expedient to ſave themſelves from 


this extremity, but could think of none that was recon» 
cileable with the intereſt of the privateers; nor did the 
miniſter think proper to ſacriſice an uſeful ſet of men, to 
a body who had ſo dong wearied him with their murmurs 
and complaints. | | By 2 


* After all, the Company had many more cauſes of dif+ 
dem content. The financiers had ſhewn an open” hatred to- 
3 them, and were conſtantly thwarting and them. 
hich Supported by theſe vile aſſociates which they always have 


at court, they endeavoured to annihilate the India trade, 
under the ſpecious. pretence of encouraging the home ma- 


gen nufactures. The government was at firſt afraid of being. 
ulti⸗ expoſed to reproach, by departing from the principles of 


Colbert, and repealing the moſt ſolemn edicts : but the 
farmers of the revenue found means to render. thoſe pri- 
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vilepes uſeleſs, which the miniſtry would not abolih ; 
and, without being abſolutely deprived of them, the Com- 
pany no longer enjoyed them. oo 
HFeavier duties were ſucceſſtvely laid upon all Tndia 
goods. Half a year ſeldom paſſed withont ſome ney 
regulation, and the uſe of theſe commodities were ſome- 
times allowed, and ſometimes prohibited: there was a con- 
tinued ſcene of contradictions in the department of admini- 
ſtration chat would have required ſteady and invariable 
principles. All theſe waverings gave Europe room to 
think, that trade would hardly be eftabliſhed in a kingdom 
where all depends upon the caprices of a miniſter, or the 
intereſts of thoſe who gov ern. 771 
The conduct of an ignorant and corrupt adminiſtra · 
tion, the levity and impatience of the proprietors, the ſel- 
fh jealouſy of the finance, the opprethve ſpirit of the 
tes joined to other cauſes, had prepated the ruin of 
the Company. The miferies of the war about the Spaniſh 
ſucceſſion haſtened their deſtruction. 
Every reſource. was exhauſted; The moſt confident 
ſaw no proſpect of making the leaſt armament. Beſides, 
if by ſome unexpected good fortune, they ſhould chance to 
fit out ſome few weak veſſels, it was to be feared they ; 
might be ſeized in Europe, or in India; by diſappointed “ 
c.reditors, who mult be exaſperated at being ſo long trifled il '© 
with. Theſe powerful-motives determined the Company, MM © © 
in 170%, to conſent that ſome rich merchants ſhould ſend 750 
their on ſhips to India, upon condition that the former ** 
ſhould be allowed fifteen per cent. proſit upon the goods 
they ſhould bring home, and the right of taking ſuch WF - 
ſhare in thoſe ſhips as their circumſtances ſhould admit of. gy 
Soon after: this, they were even reduced to make over Bill 
the whole and. exeluſive exercife of their privilege to-ſome Wl 
privateers of St Malo, (tilt reſerving the ſame conceſſion, *. 
which, for ſome pears paſt, had in ſome degree kept il® © 
them alive. a 047% 1 139 7 5 
Notwithſtanding this deſperate ſituation, in 1714, they * 
ſolicited the renewal of their charter, which was nearly . 
at an end, and which they had enjoyed for half a centu- . 
ry. The miniſtry, who did not know, or would not ſce, * 
that there were proper meaſures to be taken, granted them 
an indulgence for ten years longer. This ne Wregulation 
23318 
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took place but in part, in conſequence. of, ſome. extra- 


nl ordinary evems, the cauſes of which we ſhall next inquire 
into. e HL Rt RR 3. 
d WHoEvER has been accuſtomed to 74e French 
ey nace the progreſs of empires, has always Company reco- 
ne. BY conſidered the death of Colbert as the very, a. glimpſe. 
— period that put an end to the true pro- M its ancient 
in bperity of France. She ſtill, appeared  /plendaur.. | by 
wle with ſome outward ſplendaur ; but her Law's fftems 
award decay iocreaſed daily. Her ſi- bur feen relaps, 
A* nances, adminiſtered without order or er inte obſcuri- 
the principle, fell a prey to a multitude of 9. r 
rapacious farmers of the revenue. Theſe . 
people made themſelves neceſſary by their very 2 1 87 
el. and went ſo far, as to give che Jaw to government itſelf. 
the Tie confuſion, uſury, and continual: alterations in the 
\ of coin, the reductions of intereſt, the alienations of the do- 
ni main and of the taxes, engagements which it was impoſſi- 
ble to fulfil, the creations of penſions and places, the pri- 
lent BY Oc es and exemptions of all kinds, and a thouſand. other 
hes, evils, each more ruinous than its neighbour, were the 
« to Coyſeqdence of ſo corrupt an adminiſtra tion. 
hey The loſs of credit ſoon became univerſal. | Bankrupt-. 
8 cies were more frequent. Money grew ſcarce, and trade. 
fea as at a ſtand. The conſumption was ſmaller. The cul - 
h e of lands was neglected, Artiſts went over to foreign 
end countries. The common people had neither food nor 
mer cboaching. The nobility ſerved in the army without pay, 
* and mortgaged their lands. All. orders .of men groancd.. 
uch under the weight of taxes, and were in want of the neceſ- 
of (res cf life. The royal effects had loſt, their value. The 
\ver ontracts upon the hotel de ville fold but for half their 
me worth, and the, bills of Gale fell eighty or ninety per cent. 
564 under par. Lewis XIV. a little before his death, was in 
rept great want of eight millions “; and was forced to give 
bonds for. 32,000,000 , which was borrowing. at four 
"wa hungred per cept. 00 2 hex bh path Nannen 
5 Ia this confuſion were public affairs, when, the Duke 
u- . Orleans took, the reius of government. "Thoſe who 
ſce, verre for violent meaſures, propoſe to ſacrifice che credi- 
* . © "35550001. © N 7, 400, 00 l. 5 
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tors of the ſtate to the landholders, as the former were i 
proportion to the latter but as one to fix hundred. The 
tegent refuſed to Tome into a meaſure that would hate 
ſtamped an indelible ſtain upon his adminiſtration. He 
preferred an enquiry into the public engagements to a to- 
tal bankruptcy. | | 
* Notwithſtanding the reduction of 600,000,000 * 9 
ſtock to the holder, to 2 50, ooo, ooo f of government bonds, 
the national debt amounted to 262, 138, ooi livres t, 'at 
twenty-eight livres || the mark, the intereſt of which, at 
Tour per cent. amounted to 89,983, 453 livres 1 1 
This enormous debt, which nearly abſorbed the whole 
of the public revenue, ſuggeſted the idea of appointing a 
bed of juſtice, to call thoſe to account who had been the 
authors of the public calamities, and had enriched them- 
ſelves with the ſpoils of the nation. This inquiry onh 
ſerved to expoſe to public view, the incapacity of the mr: 
niſters who had been entruſted with the management of 
the finances, the craft of the farmers of the revenue who 
had ſwallowed them up, and the baſeneſs'vf the courtiers 
who had ſold their intereſt to the firſt bidder. By this 
experiment, honeſt minds were confirmed in the abhor- 
rence they always had for ſuch a tribunal: It degrades 
the dignity of the prince, who fulfils hot his engagements, 
and expoſes to the people the vices of a corrupt admini. 
ſtratioh. It is injurious to the*rights of the citizen, who 
is accountable for his actions to none but the law. R 
ſtrikes terror into the rich, Who are marked out as delin- 
quents, merely becauſe they are rich, be their fortunes 
well or ill gotten. It. gives encouragement to informers, 
who point out, as fit objects for tyranny, ſuch as it may 
be advantageous to fun. It is compoſed of unmerciful 
leeches, who ſee guik wherever they ſuſpect there is mo- 
ney. It ſpares plunderers, who take care to ſecrete their 
wealth in time; and ſtrips honeſt men, who thought them- 
ſelves ſecute in their innocence. It ſacriſices the intereſts 
of the treaſury to the wWhims of a few greedy, profligate, 


and extravagant favourites. 


"Whilſt France was exhibiting to all Europe the cruel 
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and diſgraceful ſpectacle of theſe complicated evils, a Scots 


empiric. arrived at Paris, who for ſome time had been tra- 
velling about, aud makiag a ſhow: of his talents, hurried 

on by his own reſtleſs diſpoſition- His fiery genius, and 
peremptory manner, was capable of bearing, down every 
argument, and ſurmounting every difficulty. In 1716, 
he ſuggeſted the idea of a bank, 4 ſucceſs of which con- 
founded his opponents, and even exceeded his on ex- 
pectations. With ninety millions , furniſhed by the Weſt 
India Company towards this bank, it gave new life to agri- 


culture, to trade, to arts, in ſhort, to the whole nation. 


The author was extolled as an accurate, extenſive, and 
elevated genius, who deſpiſed fortune, aimed only at glo- 
ry, and wanted to tranſmit his name to poſterity by great 
actions. Such was the gratitude of the public, that he 
was thought to deſerve the higheſt honours. This aſto- 
niſhing ity gave him an unlimited authority. He 

* it, in 1719, to unite the Eaft and Weſt In- 


dia roo nears as likewiſe thoſe of Africa and China, in- 


to one body. Commercial ſchemes were tlie leaſt concern 
of the new ſociety. They carried their ambition ſo far as 
to pretend to 2 — The gorern- 
ment granted them the ſole vending of tobacco, the mint, 
the receipts, and general farms, to enable them to purſue 
fo grand a project. 

At firſt, Law's ſchemes met with ee 


approbation. 
Six hundred and twenty-four thouſand” ſhares,” moſtly 


bought with government bills, and which, one with ano« 
ther, did not coſt 500 livres , roſe to 10,0007 


livres , payable in bank notes. Such was the infatuation! 


of the public, that not only Frenchmen, but foreigners, 
and even the moſt ſenſible people, ſold their dock, their 


lands, their jewels, to play this extraordinary game. Gold 


and ſilver were held in no — and nothing but 
paper currency was ſought aft 

This frenzy multiplied paper? to ſuch an amazing 
degree, that it circulated to the —— 6138, 243,59 
uvres g, in ſhares of India ſtock, ot e e though 
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chere was actually in the kingdom no more than twelve 
hundred millions * in ſpecie, at ſixty livres the mark +. 
Such a diſproportion might poſſibly have been borne in 
a free nation, where it had been brought on by degrees. 
The citizens, accuſtomed to conſider the nation as a per- 
manent and independent body, truſt to its ſecurity the 
more readily, as they are ſeldom thoroughly acquainted 
with its powers, and have a good opinion of its equity, 
founded on experience. Upon the ſtrength of this favour- 
able prejudice, credit is often ſtretched in thoſe ſtates be- 
yond the real reſources and ſecurities of the nation. This 
is not the caſe in abſolute monarchies, eſpecially ſuch as 
have often broke their engagements. If an implicit con- 
fidence is ſhewn in x fir of frenzy, the effect ceaſes with 
che cauſe. Their inſdlvency ſtrikes every eye. The ho- 
neſty of the mme mortgage, the ſtock, every thing 
appears i The creditor, recovered from his de- 
rium, demands his money with a degree of impatience 
proportionable to his uneaſineſs. The NE the ſy⸗ 
ſem wilÞ corroborate this truth. 

In order to anſwer the firſt demands, they had recourſe 
70 very ſtrange expedients. Gold was prohibited in trade ; 
all perſons were forbidden to keep by them more than 
ve e. lirres ꝓ in ſpecies An edict was publiſhed, 
importing ſeveral ſucceſhve diminutions in the value of the 

coin. Lhis had the deſired effect; people were now in 
no hurry to draw their money from the bank; on the con- 
trary, in leſs than a month they brought in caſh to the 
amount of forty-· four millions fix hundred ninety-fix thou · 
ſand one hundred and _ livres F'in ſpecie, at eighty 
| heres | the marks + 

As this infatuation could not continue long, it was jud- 
Por expedient to leſſen the diſproportion between paper 
and money, by reducing the bank bills to half their value, 
and the ſhares to five-ninths. The ſtandard for the coin 
was fixed at eighty-two livres teu ſols ** the mark. This 
operation, the moſt rational, perhaps, that could have been 
deviſed in the critical ſituation of affairs, completed the 


955 Senegal confuſion, - Thy conſternation was univerſal ; e- 
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very one imagined he had loſt half his fortune, and was 
in a harry to call in the remainder. The bank had no 
ſtock, and the ſtock-brokers found they had? only been 
graſping at ſhadows. The foreigners, who had reahzed 
their paper at firſt, and carried off one third of the ready 


the money of the kingdom, were the leaſt loſers. The hopes 
ted which the government had conceived of paying off the na- 


tional debt vaniſhed with Law, and there remained no ſo- 
lid monument of the ſyſtem, but an India Company, whoſe 
ſhares were fixed by the liquidation of 1723, to the num- 
ber of fifty · ſix thouſand, but by ſubſequent events were 
reduced to fifty thouſand, two hundred, ſixty- eight, and 
four-tenths. | WINS! KY [ «364 
Unfortunately they preſerved the privileges of the ſere · 
ral companies out of which this new one had been formed; 
and this prerogative made them neither wiſe nor powerful: 
It confined the negro trade, and ſtopped the of 
the ſugar colonies. Moſt of their privileges ſerved only 
to authoriſe odĩous monopolies. The moſt-fertile regions 
upon earth, when in their hands, were neither ere 


eultivated, The ſpirit of finance, which reſtrains pur : 
de; ſuits as much as the commercial ſpirit enlarges them, be- 
han came the ſpirit of the Company, and has continued to be ſo 
ed, ever ſince. The directors thought of nothing but making 


money of the rights ceded to the Company in Atta, Afri- 
ca, and America. It became a ſociety of farmers rather 
than a trading company. Nothing could poſſibly be ſaid 
in praiſe of their adminiſtration, had they not been ſo ho- 
neſt as to pay off the debts accumulated in India for a 
century paſt, and had they not taken care to ſecure Pon · 
dicherry againſt any invaſion, by ſurrounding it with walls. 
Their trade was but poor and precarious, till Orry was 
appointed to ſuperintend the finances of the nation. 
eth Mt It les bm u 
THar upright and diſintereſted miniſter | 


coin W 
Chis caſt a blennſh upon his virtues, by a, harih- e 1 
deen neſs of temper, which he ſhewed in a man- of the Frenc 


ner not much to the credit of. the nation. India. b 


One day that a friend was upbraiding him for his rude- 


hundred people I ſee-in a day, fifty take me for a fool, and 
ity for a knave, mae Tulvy, who 
2 Was 


neſs, he anſwered, How can it be otherwiſe? Out of a 


\ 
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was leſs rigid in his principles, but had more affabi. 
lity,' and greater capacity. intruſted him with the 
concerus ofithe Company, which _ not fail e chu ve in 
Koche hands. 

| Notwithſtanding the old and new e voxwith- 
aer ublic had for a relic of the 
ſyſtem, notwithſtanding he authority of the Sorbonne, 
which had decided that the dividend upon the ſhares came 
under the denomination of uſury; notwithſtanding the 
blindneſs of a nation credulous enough not to be ſhocked 
gout abſurd a deciſion, yet the two brothers till found 

means to convince Cardinal Fleury, that it was right ef- 

feQually to ſupport the India Company. They even pre- 
vailed- upon that miniſter, who was ſometimes too parſi- 
monious, to laviſh the king's favours upon this eſtabliſh · 
ment. The care of ſuperintending its trade and increaſing 
its powers, was afterwards committed to ſeveral perfons of 
n abilities. 

Domas was ſent to Pondicherry. He ſoon obtained 

of the court of Delhi to coin money; which 

prixilege was worth four or five hundred thouſand livres“ 
a-year. He obtained a ceſſion of the territory of Karical, 
which intitled him to a confiderable ſhare in the trade of 


Tanjour. Some time after, a hundred thouſand Marattas 


inraded the Decan. They attacked the Nabob of Arcot, 
ho was vanquiſhed and flain. His family and ſeveral of 
his ſubjects took refuge in Pondicherry. They were re · 
ceived with all the kindneſs due to allies in diſtreſs. Ra- 
gogi Bouſſola, che general of the victorious army, demand- 

ed, that they ſhould be delivered up to him, and further 
required the payment of 1, 200, ooo livres Þ by virtue of a 
tribute, which he — the French had nor ſab- 


_ mitted to. ra 2 


Dumas mine: anſwer, that fo long as che Moguls had 
been maſters of that country, they had always treated the 
French with the reſpect due to one of the moſt illuſtrious 
nations in the world, which took a pride in her turn in 
protecting her benefactors; that it was not in the nature 
of that generous nation to deliver up a number of women 
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ſee them put to death; that the fugitives then in the town 
were under the protection of his king, who;eſteemed it his 
higheſt honour, to be the protector of the unfortünate z 
that every Frenchman in Pondicherry would gladly. die in 
their defence; and that it was as much as. his head was⸗ 
worth, if his ſovereign was to know that, he had ſo much 
as liſtened to the mention of a tribute. He added, that 
he was determined to defend the place to the laſt extremis 
ty, and, if he was overpowered, he would weng on . 
his ſhips, and return to, Europe; that R 
conſider of it, and ſee whether: he choſe to e — ary 
my to utter deſtruction, when the moſt he could 4 Ker i 
was to take poſſeſſion of a heap. of ruins, / 

The Indians. had not. been accuſtomed. to hear ih 
French talk with ſo much dignity. This boldneſs ſtagger 
ed the general of the Marattas, and, after, ſome neg 
tions ſliltally « Sed on, he determined P, ner 
Pondicherry 5. | 

Whilſt Dams was procuring weakh relpedl't to the 


Company, the government. ſent la Led to the Ille 


of France. 73 
At the time of their firſt navigations to In the Por- 


tugueſe had diſcovered, to the eaſt of between 
the 19th and acoth degrees of latitude, three — to 
which they, gave the names of Maſcarenhas, Cerene, and 
Rodrigue. There they found neither men nor quadru- 
peds, and attempted no ſettlement upon either of the 
illands. The moſt. weſtern of them, which they had na · 
med Maſcarenhas, ſerved as a refuge, about the year 
1665, to ſome, Frenchmen, who before were ſettled A 


is the Aon in Ihdia to make preſents. to thoſe "who 
have the charge of any negociation. Dumas having complimen "4 
ed the Envoy of the Marattas with ſome bottles of European 
liquor, he again made a preſent of them to his General's — 
who finding them excellent, wiſhed to have a ſtore of them. Na- 
gogi, in love with this woman to diſtraction, demanded the price 
3 would put upon it. Dumas, being informed of the canſe 
is importunity, anſwered, that chef I liquors were only for 
his own' nſe, and that of his friends. Nagopi, who could not 
withſtand the deſire of his miſtreſs, renewed his demands. Upon 
which two Bramins, men of ſpirit, being ſent as deputies to the 
camp of the Marattas, carried them the 4 and Pondicherry 


obtained peace, ey 
b 45. ood Madagaſcar 
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Madagaſcar. There they found an extent of fixty miles 
in length, and forty-five in breadth, full of mountains, and 
but few plains. At firſt they bred cattle, and-afterwards 
e European corn, Aſiatic and African fruits, 
fit for that mild climate. The health, 
g and freedom they enjoyed, induced ſeveral — 
aging to the ſhips that touched there for refreſhment, 
to come and live amongſt them. Induſtry inereaſed with 
lation. In 1718, they procured ſome coffee trees 
| Arabia, which ſucceeded tolerably well, though the 
fruit had loft much of its flavour. This culture; and o- 
er laborious employments, were performed by ſlaves 
hich they got from the coaſt of Africa, or from Mada- 
gafcar. Thea the ihnd, which had changed its name 
from Mafcarenhas to the Ine of Bourbon, became an im- 
portant object to the Company. The number of inhabi- 
E. in 1963, amounted to 4627 white people, and 
15, 149 blacks; the cattle conſiſted of 8702 beeves, 4084 
ſheep, 7405 goats, 7619 hogs. Upon an extent of 
125,909 acres of cultivated land, they gathered as much 
caſſava * as, would ſubſiſt their ſlaves, 1,135,000 pound 
weight of corn, 844, 100 pounds of rice, 2,899,100 
unds of maize, and 2,535, o pounds of 3 which 
2 Company bought up at fix fols + a 
Unfortunately, this valuable poſſeſſion bas no harbour 
This igconvenience determined the French to att 
ſettlement on the iſfand of Cerne, where the — 
had, as is their cuſtom, left ſome quadrupeds and fow]s 
for the beneſit of ſuch of their ſhips as ſhould chance to 
call there. © The Dutch, who afterwards took poffeſhon of 
it, abandoned it, far fear of multiplying their ſettlements 
too much. The iſland was uninhabited when the French 
_ landed there in 1720, and changed its name from Mauri- 
uus to the Iſle of France, which it {til} bears. 
The firſt inhabitants that were ſent thither came over 
from Bourbon, and there they were forgotten = fifteen 
years. They only formed as it were a . uf * ona 
Vith orders to ane a French flag, to inform 


| e Callowe or. Mavibet, is 8 crooked. knotty ſbrub. Its wood is 

Gft and. brittle; and of its root is made à ſort of bread. gran 

likewiſe in Ameriea, 'T, © 
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tions that the iſfand had a maſter. The Company, long 
andetermined, at laſt reſolved to keep it, and, in 173 55 
la Bourdonnais was commiſſtoned to improve t. 

This man, who has ſince been fo famous, was a native 
of St Malo, and had been at ſea from the age of ten years; 
all his voyages had been 8, and in every one he 
had ſignahzed himſelf by ſome extraordinary action. He 
had reconciled the Arabs and the Portugueſe, who were 
juſt going to murder one another in the road of Mocha: 
and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the war at Mahé. He 
was the firſt Frenchman who ever thought of ſending 
armed veſſels into the Indian ſeas. He was known te 

equally ſkilful in the art of building, as in that of 

ting and defending a ſhip. His ſchemes bore the mark of 
genius; nor were his views contracted by the cloſe ate 
tention he paid to all the minute particulars of whatever 
plan he undertook. Difficuſies did but quicken his acti- 
vity, and difplay his talent for diſpoſing: the men under his 
command to the beſt advantage. Nothing was ever lait 
to his charge but an immoderate paſhon for riches ; and it 
mult be confeſſed he was not over nn pope as to the 
means of acquiring them. 

He was no ſooner arrived. at the Iſle of  rance, than 
he made it his buſineſs to acquire every infermarion he 
eould concerning it. He found it to be 37, 890 toiſes in 
its greateſt diameter, 22,124 in its greateſt breadth, and 

432,680 acres in furface. The greater part of this ground 
was covered with almoſt Den foreſts, and with 
mountains not above 400 toiſes high. Moſt of theſe kills 
were full of refervoirs of water, whick Net dvwn in 
ſtreams upon a dark grey earth, entirely Þ of holes, and 
for the moſt part ſtony: * - * 

The ſea-coaſt was hs h Bourdonudh pack wolf at- 
tention to; and his principal obſervations related to the two 
harboars he found there. He thought che harbour on the 
ſouth-eaſt Gde not worth attending to, on account of the 
regular and high winds, which make it impoſſible, or at 
leaſt very difficult, to faif out of it any ſeaſon of the year. 
That on the north-weſt he found far preferable, though 
the ſhips muſt get to it through a-narrow channel, between 
two flats, and then'be towed in, and though ir wil fcarce- 


ly admit above thirty-five or Tory Thipe-*" 4 
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As ſoon as la Bourdonnais had taken theſe neceſſary 


informations, he endeavoured to inſtil a ſpirit, of emule 


tion into the firſt coloniſts on the iſland, who; were quite 


diſcouraged - at the negle& with which they had been 
treated, and to reduce to ſome ſubordination the vagrants 
lately arrived from the mother- country. He made. them 
cultivate rice and wheat for the food of the Euro * 
and caſſava, which he had brought from Brazil 

ſlaves. They were to be furniſhed from hd es ag 10 
meat for the daily conſumption of the richer inhabitants, 
and of ſea- faring men, till the cattle they had procured 


Vm thence ſhould have multiplied ſo conſiderably, as to 


revent the neceſſity of importing any more. A. polt 

which he had eſtabliſhed on the little iſland of Rodrizus, 
abundantly ſupplied the poor with, turtle. Here ſhips go- 
ing to India, ſoon found all the refreſhments 20 conve- 
mencies they wanted after a tedious paſſage. . Three ſhips 
were, fitted. out, one of which carried 500 tons burden, 
If the founder had not the ſatisfaction 0 bringing che co- 
lony to the utmoſt degree of proſperity it was capable of, 
be bad at leaſt the credit of having diſcovered what degree 
of importance it might acquire in able hands. - 
Theſe improvements, however, though they ſeemed to 
| be gwing to inchantment, did not meet with the approba- 
tion of thoſe , who; were principally concerned in them, 


and la Boundonnais was compelled to juſtify himſelf. One 
of the directors aſked him one day, how it came about 


that he had done the. Company's buſineſs ſo ill, and his 
on fo well? Berauſe, ſaid — „ have done mine accord- 
ang ts My 0WN Judgment, and that of the Company accord - 
to your: direction. 
Great men have been always more "uſeful to the public 
chan large bodies of men. Nations and ſocieties are but 
inſtruments of men of genius: Theſe have been the 
true founders of ſtates and colonies. Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, and England, owe their conqueſts and ſettle- 
- ments in the Indies to able e experienced ſeamen, 
and legiſlators. of ſu 1 talents. France, in particular, is 
Bert indebted to, ſome fortunate individuals, than to the 
IQ 


rm of her government. One. of theſe. eminent men had 
| Juſt been fixing two important iſſands of Africa under the 


dominion of France; ; another my more extraordinary 5 
2 
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ſon, whoſe name was Dupleix, added fplendor to the 


French name in Aſia. — 
He was firſt ſent to the banks of the Ganges, where 
he ſuperintended the colony of Chandernagore. That 
ſettlement, though on the firteſt ſpot in the world for great 
commercial undertakings, had been but in a languifting 
condition, till he had the management of it. The Com- 
pany was not in a condition to ſend any great ſtock, and 
the agents, who went over there without any fortune, had 
not been able to avail themſelves of the liberty that was 
given them of advancing their own private affairs, as they 
were allowed to do. The activity of the new governor, 
J who brought an ample fortune, the reward of ten y 
ſucceſsful labours, ſoon ſpread throughout the colony. In 
a country overflowing with money, they eaſily found ere - 
dit, when once they ſnewed themſelves deſerving of it, In 
a ſhort time, Chandernagore became the wonder of its 
neighbours, and excited the envy of its rivals. Dupleix, 
who had engaged the reſt of the French in his vaſt fpecu- 
lations, o freſh ſources of commerce alf over the Mo- 
gul's dominions, and as far as Thibet. On his arrival, 
he had not found a ſingle floop ; and he fitted out fifteen 
armed veſſels at once. Theſe ſhips carried on trade in 
different places in India. Some he ſent out to the Red 
Sea, to the Gulph of Perſia, to Surat, to Goa, to the 
Maldivia and Manilla iftands, and to all the ſeas where 
there was a poſſibility of trading to advantage. 
Dupleix had for twelve years ſupported the honour of 
the French name on the Ganges, and increaſed both pu · 
blic and private fortunes, when he was called to Pondi- 
cherry in 1742, to take upon him the general fuperinten- 
dency of all the Company's affairs in India. They were 
then in a more flouriſhing condition than they had ever 
yet been, or have ever been ſince; for that year the re- 
turns amounted to twenty-four millions“. Had they 
continued to act prudently, had they confided more in two 


all probability, have acquired ſuch power as would not 
have been eaſily deſtroyed. 1 Welk, 
La Bourdonnais foreſaw an approaching rupture with 
England, and propoſed a ſcheme, which would have ſe- 
: 1, do, ooo l. 2 2 11 1 l | $7: 
cured 


ſuch men as Dupleix and la Bourdonnais, they would, in 
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cured. to the French the ſovereignty, of the ſeas in Aſa 
during the whole courſe of the war. He was, convinced, 
that whichever nation ſhould firſt take up arms in India, 
would have à manifeſt advantage over the other. He 
therefore deſired to have a ſquadron, with which he ſhould 
{ail to the Iſle of France, and there wait till hoſtilitiez 


began. From this place he was to go and cruize in the L 
ſtraits of Sunda, where moſt of the ſhips paſs that are go chat 
ing to or coming from China. There he would have in- had 
tercepted all the Engliſh ſhips, and faved the French, He Wil ty « 
would even have ſeized upon the ſmall ſquadron which Eng. fon 
land had ſent into thoſe very latitudes ;, and, having thus and 
made himſelf maſter of the Indian ſeas, would have ruined ſixt 
all the Engliſh ſettlements in thoſe parts. 1 Wa dar 
The miniſtry approved of this plan, and granted him ſec 
five men of war, with which he ſer fail. | ne 
He had ſcarcely ſer. fail, when the directors, equally liſh 


offended at their being kept in the dark as to the deſti- 
nation of the ſquadron, and at the expences it had occa- 
ſioned them, and jealous of the advantage this would give 
to 2 man, who, in their opinion, was already too inde- 
_ pendent, exclaimed againſt this armament, as they had 
done before, and declared it to be uſeleſs. They were, 
or pretended to be, ſo fully convinced of the neutrality 
that would be obſerved in India between the two Compa- 
nies, that they perſuaded the miniſter into that opinion, T. 
when la Bourdonnais was no longer preſent to animate thi 


- 


him, and guide his inexperience. - 


The Court of Verſailles was not aware that a power, for 
ſupported chiefly by trade, would not eaſily be induced to 


| at 
leave them in quiet poſſeſhon of the Indian ocean; and fa 
that, if ſhe either made or liſtened to any propoſals of neu- je 
trality, it muſt be only to gain time. were not a- to 


ware that, even ſuppoſing ſuch an agreement was made 
Bona fide on bath ſi. Jes, a thouſand unforeſeen events might of 
interrupt it. - They were_not aware that the 4 a4 pro- ec 
poſed could never be fully anſwered, becauſe the ſea - forces I 


of both nations, not being bound by any private agree- 0 
ment made between two companies, would attack their 1 
ſhips in the European ſeas. They were not aware that, U 


in the colonies themſelves, each would make pr :purations 
to guard againſt a ſurvrize ; that theſe precauii nz would 
8 Create 


/ 
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create miſtruſt on both ſides; and that miſtruſt would | 


bring on an open rupture. All theſe particulars were not 
e by A, 5 the ſquadron was recalled. Ho- 
tilities commenced, and the loſs of almoſt every French 
ſhip going to India, ſhewed too late which of the two was 
the moſt judicious ſyſtem of R. n 

La Bourdonnais was as deeply affected for the errors 
chat had oecaſioned the misfortunes of the nation, as if he 
had been guilty of them himſelf, and applied himſelf whol- 
ly to remedy them. Without magazines, without provi- 
ſons, without money, he found means, by his attention 
and perſeverance, to make up a ſquadron,  compoled of a 


fxty gun ſhip, and five merchantmen armed for war. He 


dared to attack the Engliſh ſquadron; he beat them, pur- 
ſued and forced them to quit the coaſt of Coromandel ; 


he then beſieged and took Madraſs, the firſt of the Eng- 


kſh ſettlements. The victor was preparing for freſh ex- 
peditions, which were certain and ealy ; but he was op- 
poſed with an obſtinacy which coſt 9,057,000 livres, 
which was the ſtipulated ranſom of the city, excluſive of 
the ſucceſs which muſt neceſſarily follow this event. 
The Company was then governed by two of the king's 
commiſſaries, who were irreconcileable enemies. The 
directors and the ſabalterns had taken part in the quarrel, 
according as their inclination or their intereſt led them. 


The two factions were extremely incenſed againſt each o- 
ther.” That which had cauſed la Bourdonnais's ſquadron 


to be taken from him, was enraged to ſee that he had 


found reſources in himſelf to ward off every blow that Was 


aimed at him. There is good reaſon to believe, that this 


faction purſued him to India, and inftilled the poiſon of 
jealouſy into che heart' of Dapleix. Two men, formed 
to eſteem and love each other, to adorn the Frenth name, 
and to deſcend together to poſterity, became the vile tools 
of an animoſity in which they were not the leaſt intereſt- 
ed. Dupleix oppoſed 4a Bourdonnais, and made him 
loſe much time. The latter, after having ftaid too late 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, waiting for the ſuccours 
which had been unneceſſarily delayed, ſaw his ſhuadron 
deſtroyed by a ſtorm.” A diyiſion aroſe amongſt his men. 


£0 | ; | ” 7.4 
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So many misfortunes, b on. by the intrigues of 
Dupleix, determined la Nie — onnais. to return to Europe, 
where a horrid dungeon was the reward of all his glorious 
ſervices, and the. end of all the hopes which. the nation had 
built upon his great talents. Engliſh, delivered 
from that formidable enemy in India, and recruited by 
great ſuceours, found themſelves in a condition to attack 


the French in their turn, and accordingly laid ſiege to 
| Pondicherry. 


Dupleix Then, made amends for paſt. errors. He de- 


ſended the town with great kill-and, bravery ; and after 
the treuches had been opened fix weeks, the Engliſh 
were forced to raiſe the ſiege. The news of the peace 
arrived ſoon after, and all holkiities ceaſed berween the 
companies of both nations. 1 

The taking of Madraſs, n 
donnais, and 5 railing of the ſiege of Pondicherry, 
gave the Indian nations a high opinion of the French, 
and they were reſpected in thoſe parts as the farſt and 
gre eſt of the European powers 
Dupleix endearoured to avail hinaſelf of this diſg poſition, 
and took care to procure great and ſolid — for 
his nation. In order to judge rightly of his projects, we 
muſt lay before. the reader a deſcription of the ſtate of In- 
doſtan e time. 515710 


. 


8 ads uncertain-traditi 

2 of the that fine ny tempted: he. fal 

WY 5 conquerors of the wor ut, w 

5 Bacchus, Hercules, Seſoſtris,. or Da- 
755 ANN rius, did or did not carry their arms 
eee through that large portion of the globe, 
certain it is, that it proved. an inexbauſtible fund of fictions 
and wonders for the firſt Greeks. That people, ever cre- 
dulous, becauſe they were always carried away by their 
imagination, were ſo enchanted with theſe marvellous ſto · 
ries, that they ſtill give credit to them, even in the more 
enlightened, a of republic. 
Ive conſider this matter according to the principles 
of reaſon and truth, we ſhall find that a pure air, whole 
ſome food, and great frugality, had early multiplied men 


to a prodigious degree in Indoſtap. They. . 


Ove 
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IV. 
8 0 ed with laws, civil government, and arts, whilſt the 
ope, reit of the earth was a ſavage deſert, Wiſe and beneſi- 1 
ious WY cial inſtitutions preſerved theſe people from corruption, | 
had and their onby care was to enjoy the gifts of the earth . 
ered and of the climate. If, from time to time, their mo- 
hals were tainted in ſome of theſe ſtates, the throne was 
tack immediately ſubverted; and, when Alexander entered 
e to Wl thele regions, he found very few kings, and many free 

cities. 1 34; r Gord 120 al 
de- A country divided into numberleſs little ſtates, ſome 
iter of which were popular, and others enſlaved, could not 


make a very formidable reſiſtance againſt the hero of Ma- 
cedon. His progreſs was rapid; and he would have 
ſubdued the whole country, had not death ſtopped his 
career in the midſt of his triumphs. N „ 
By following this conqueror in bis expeditions, the 
Indian Sandrocotus had learned the art of war. This 
obſure man, who had no claim but from his talents, 
collected a numerous army, and drove the Macedonians 
out of the provinces they had invaded. The deliverer of 


ion, his country then made himſelf maſter of it, and united all 
fot WI Tndoſtan under his dominion, How long he reigned, or 
we WH what was the ion of the empire he had founded, is 

In- nat; knownsd: 1 ˙¾ 1 i Wed * 

At the beginning of the eighth century, the Arabs 
over-ran India, as they did many other parts of the 
ion, world. They ſubjected ſome few iſlands to their domi- 
firſt nion; but, content with trading peaceably on the conti- 
her nent, they made but few ſettlements on them. . 
Da- Three centuries after this, ſame barbarians of their 


religion, Who came out from Khoraſſan, headed by Mah- 
moud, attacked Iadia on the north fide, and extended 
their de s. as far as Guzarat. They carried off 
immenſe ſpoils from thoſe wealthy provinces, and buried 
_ under ground in their wretched and uncultivated de- 


. | ad k CN 

- Theſe calamities were not yet forgotten, when Gengiſ- 
kan, who with his Tartars had ſubdued the greateſt part 
of Ahay brought his vitorious army to the weſtern coaſts 
of India. This was about the year 1200. It is not 
known what part this conqueror and his deſcendents took 
n the affairs of Indoſtan. Probably, they did not con- 
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cern ene much about them; for it appears that, 
ſoon aſter, the Patans reigned over this fine country. 

'Theſe are ſaid to have been Arabian merchants ſettled 
on the coaſts of Indoſtan, who, taking advantage of the 
weakneſs of the ſeveral kings and nations Who had ad- 
mitted them, eaſily ſeized upon ſeveral provinces, and 
founded a vaſt empire, of which Delhi was the capital, 
Under their dominion, India was happy; becauſe men 
educated to trade had not brought along with them tha 
ſpirit of devaſtation and rapine which A attends 
invaders. 

The Indians ae had time to accuſtom them- 


_  felves to a foreign yoke, when they were once more for- 


ced to change maſters. Tamerlane, who came from great 
Tartary, and was already famous for this cruelties and his 
victories, marched to the north ſide of Indoſtan, at the 


end of the fourteenth century, with a triumphant, well- diſ- 


ciplined, and indefatigable army. He ſecured the nor- 
thern provinces in perſon, and abandoned the plunder of 
the ſouthern parts to his Lieutenants. He ſeemed deter- 
mined to ſubdue all India, when on a ſudden he turned 
his arms againſt Bajazet, vanquiſhed and dethroned that 
prince; and, by the union of all his conqueſts,” found 
bimſelf maſter of the immenſe ſpace that * from the 
delicious coaſt of Smyrna, to the fortunate borders of the 
Ganges. After his death, bloody wars deprived his 
| poſterity of his rich ſpoils. Babar, 1 ſixth deſcendent 

of one of * children, alone ſurvived to e his 
name. 

That young prince, brought up in doch and luxury, 
reigned in Samarcand, where his anceſtor had ended his 
days. The Uſbeck Tartars dethroned him, and conſtrain- 
ed him to take refuge in the Cabuliſtan. Ranguildas, the 
governor of che provin ce, received him kindly, _ — 


him an army. 


This wiſe man addreſſed kim in 8405 following ert 


It is not towards the north where vengeance would na- 
4 turally call thee, that thy ſteps muſt be directed. Sol- 
diers enervated by the pleaſures of India, could not with- 
- © out temerity attack warriors famous for their courage 
« and their victories. Heaven has conducted thee to the 
banks of che Indus, in order to ſix upon aden one 


„ 0 
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« of the richeſt diadems of the univerſe. Caſt thine eyes 
« on Indoſtan. That empire, torn in pieces by rhe inceſ- 
« fant wars of the Indians and Patans, calls for a maſter. 
« It is in thoſe delightful regions. that thou mult eſtabliſh 
« a new monarchy, and raiſe thy glory equal to that of 
« the formidable Tamerlane.” \- - - 

This judicious advice made a ſtrong impreſſion on the 
mind of Babar. A plan of uſurpation was traced out 
without loſs of time, and purſued-with activity and kill. 
Succeſs attended the execution. The northern provinces, 
not excepting Delhi, ſubmitted, after ſome reſiſtance; and 
thus a fugitive monarch had the honour of laying the foun. 
dation of the power of the Mogul Tartars, which ſubſiſts 
to this day. 5s | 0 = 

The preſervation of this conqueſt required a form of 
government. That which Babar found eſtabliſhed in In- 
dia was a kind of deſpotiſm, merely relative to civil mat- 
ters, tempered by cuſtoms, forms, and opinion; in a word, 
adapted to that mildneſs which theſe nations derive from 
the influence of the climate, and from the more powerful 
influence of religious tenents. To this peaceable conſtitu- 
tion, Babar inſtituted a violent, and military deſpotiſm, 
ſuch as might be expected from a- conquering and barba- 
rous nation. + eee eee een 

Ranguildas was long witneſs. to the power of the ne- 
ſovereign, and exulted in the ſueceſs of his own councils. 
The recollection of the ſteps he had taken to place his 
maſter's ſon upon the throne, filled his ſoul with heart- 
felt ſatisfaction. One day, as he was praying in the tem- 
ple, he heard a Banian, who ſtood by him, cry out, O 
« God ! thou ſeeſt the ſuſferings of my brethren. We 
« are a prey to a young man who conſiders us as his pro- 
« perty, which he may ſquander and conſume as he pleaſes. 
Among the many children who call upon thee from 


+ © theſe vaſt regions, one oppreſſes all the reſt; avenge 


us of the tyrant; avenge us of the traitors who have 
placed him on the throne, without examining whether 

he was a juſt man.” e 
Ranguildas, aſtoniſned, drew near to the Banian, and 
faid, O thou, who curſeſt my old age, hear me. If I 
am guilty, my conſcience has miſled me. When I re- 
« ſtored the inheritance - the ſon of my ſovereign, when 
TELE OE 2 © 0"'S 


1 expoſed my life and fortune to eſtabliſſi his authority, 


2 glory, O Ranguildas! or, if you look for gratitude, 


under the yoke of deſpotiſm, took care to limit its au- 


good. Openly to inſult a number of men æſembled, is 


that all great offices were given: 80 true it is, that 
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« God is my witneſs that I thought I was acting in con. 
« formity to his wiſe decrees ;| and, at the very inſtant 
hen I heard thy prayer, I was again thanking Hez- 
ven for granting me, in my latter days, thoſe two 
greateſt of bleſſings, reſt and glory. 

Glory! cnies the Banian. Learn, Ranguildas, that 
glory belongs only to virtue, and not to actions which 
4 are only ſplendid, without being uſeful to mankind, 
% Alas! what advantages did you procure to Indoſtan, 
« hen you crowned the ſon of an uſurper? Had you 
«4 previouſly examined whether he was capable of doing 
good, and whether he would have the will and reſolu- 
tion to be juſt ? You ſay, you have reſtored to him the 
« inheritance of his fathers, as if men could be bequeath- 
ed and poſſeſſed like lands and cattle, Pretend not to 


2 and ſeek it in the heart of Babar; he owes it to 

you. You have bought it dear enough ; the proce as 
„been the happinefs of a whole natiom : 

Babar, however, whilſt he was bringing his ſubjech 


thority, and to draw up his inftitutes with ſo much 
force, that his ſucceſſors, though abſolute, could not 
poſſibly be unjuſt. The prince was to be the judge of 
the people, and the arbiter of the ſtate; but his tribu- 
nal and his council were to be held in the public ſquare. 
Injuitice and tyranny love darkneſs, in order to conceal 
themſelves from their intended victims. But, when the 
monarch's actions are to be ſubmitted to the inſpection 
of his ſubjects, it is a ſign he intends them nothing but 


tuch an outrage as even a tyrant would bluſh at. 

The principal ſupport of his authority was a body of 
four thouſand men, who filed themſelves the firſt ſlaves 
of the prince. Out of this body were choſen the Om: 
rahs, that is to ſay, thoſe perſons who compoſed the 
emperor's councils, and on whom he beſtowed lands, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by great privileges. Theſe ſort of poſſeſſions 
always reverted to the crown. It was on this condition 


deſpotiſm enriches its ſlaves only to {trip them. 
reat 


__ 
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Great intereſt, however, was made for the place af 
Omrah. - Whoever aſpired to the government of a pro- 
vince, made this the object of his ambition. To prevent 
any projects the governors might form for their own ag- 
grandizement or independence, they always had overſeers 
placed about them, who were not in the leaſt ſubject to 
them, and who were commiſſioned to inſpect the uſe they 
made of the military force they were entruſted with, to 
keep the conquered Indians in awe. The fortified towns 
were frequently in the hands of officers, who were ac- 
countable to none but the court. That ſuſpicious court 
often ſent for the governor, and either continued or turn- 
ed him out, as it happened to ſuit her fluctuating policy. 
Theſe viciſſitudes were grown ſo common, that a new 
governor coming out of Delhi, remained upon his ele- 
phant with his face turned towards the city, re 4 
he ſaid, to ſee hir ſucceſſor come out. — 

The form of government, however, was not the ſame 

every where throughout the empire. The Moguls had 
left ſeveral Indian princes in poſſeſſion of their fovereign- 
ties, and even with a power of tranſmitting them to their 
deſcendents. They governed according to the laws of 
the country, though accountable to a Nabob appointed 
by the court. They were only obliged to pay tribute, 
and to eonform to the conditions ſtipulated with their 
anceſtors at the time of the conqueſt. 

The conquering nation muſt not have committed any 
conſiderable ravages, ſince it does not yet conſtitute 
more than a tenth part of the population of India. There 
are a hundred millions of Indians to ten millions of Tar- 
tars. The two nations have never intermixed. The 
Indians are the only farmers and- artificers. They live 
in the country, and carry on the manufaQtures. The 
Mohammedans are to be found in the capital, at court,. 
in great _ in camps and armies *, 


Bt 
rale 2 ar that the conquerors, the more 
firmly to eſtabliſh their authority, reſerved. to themſelves the 


property of the lands, part of which they left to the former 
owners, and part in truſt to other perſons. This opinion is not 
altogether juſt. In all the countries where the Indian princes 
continued to govern __ the * of the Mogul, the far- 

- +, ec 
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It appears, that at that period, when the Moguls en. la 
tered. Indoſtan, they found no private property. All the to 
lands belonged to the Indian princes ; and it may caiily th 
be imagined that ſavage conquerors, ſunk in ignorance pr 
and avarice, did not rectify this abuſe, which is the ut- BY 
moſt ſtretch of arbitrary power. That portion of the ne 


lands of the empire which the new ſovereigns call thei 
own, was divided into large governments, which were 
called Subahſhips. The Subahs, who were entruſted 
with the civil and military government, were alſo ap- 
pointed to receive the revenues. This they committed 
to the care of the Nabobs, whom they eſtabliſhed through- 
out their Subahſhips ; and thefe again truſted: this bu- 
faneſs. to private farmers, whole immediate bulineb it 
was to culti vate the lands. 

At the beginning of their year, which is in une, the 
Nabob's officers agreed with the farmers for the price of 
a leaſe, They. drew up a contract, called jamabandi, 
which was devolited i in the chancery of the province; 
after which the farmers went, each in his own diſtrict, 
to look for huſbandmen, and advanced them conſiderable 
fums to enable them to ſow the ground. After harveſt, 


the farmers remitted the produce of their leaſe to the fo1 
Nabob's officers. The Nabob delivered it to the Subah, dr 
and the Subah poured it into the emperor's treaſures. th 
The leaſes were commonly for half the produce of the 6 
0 338 p pu 
mer was at fiberty to diſpoſe, at his pleaſure, of the fields which he wl 
. cultivated with the ſweat of his brow. If he has been driven out bo 
of his poſſeſſion, as frequently happens, by the Fs erſon entruſted * 
to collect 2 portion of the fruits, and to pay a fixed ſum to go- 
vernment, this is conſidered as an act of tyranny, which never "_ 
fails to bring the public execration upon the man who either ex- fol 
erciſes, or authoriſes it. Even in the cantons that are under ab- 20 
folate” ſubjection, the huſbandman was not deprived of the right pe 
of ſelling, or difpoling by will, whether the Emperor gave them 
their lands in fief, 'or was pleaſed only to farm them out. The * 
Indian and Mogul poliey was alu ays the fame, not to allow any fer 


one family to get into their hands too extenſive poſſeſſions. 
As all their acquiſitions of landed property are ſubjected to tedious 
forms, had any one attempted to make himiclf maſter of the 
ſmalleſt picce of ground, he would be refuſed the certificates ne- 
eeſſary to put him in poſſeſſion, and his head be marked as a 
vita NN to bs r -ey to the wache of the Nate. 


- | land; 


"on 
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land; the other half went to pay the charges of culture, 
to enrich the farmers, and to feed the labourers. In 
this ſyſtem were compriſed, not only grain, which is the 
principal crop, but all other productions of the earth. 
bet, ſalt, tobacco, were all — in the ſame man- 


"There were alſo ſome eulen Beten and ſome duties 
upon dhe pu public markets; but no poll-tax, or any tax 
upon: induttry.. It had not entered the heads of thoſe 
arbitrary rulers, to demand any thing of men who had 
thin left them. The weaver fitting at his loom 
worked without uneafineſs, and freely difpoſed of the 
fruit of his labour. 

This liberty extended to every kind of moveables. 
They were truly the property of private people, who. 
were not accountable to any perſon for them. 

could diſpoſe of them in their lifetime; and, after their 
death, they devolved to their deſcendents. The houſes 
of artiſicers, the town-houſes, with the little gardens. 
belonging to them, were likewiſe accounted private pro- 
perty. They were hereditary, and might be bold. 

In the latter caſe, the buyer and ſeller appeared be- 
fore the Cothoal. The — of. the bargain were 
drawn up in writing, and the Cothoal affixed his ſea] to 
the deed, to make it authentic. 

The ſame formality was obſerved. with regard to the 
— of ſlaves; hat is, of thoſe unfortunate men, 
who, under the preſſure of poverty; preferred being in 
bondage to one man, who allowed them a ſubſrſtence, to 
living under that general ſlavery, in which they had no 
means of procuring the neceſſaries of life. They then 
fold themſelves for a ſum of money, and this was tranſ- 
atted in preſence of the Cothoal, that the maſter's pro- 
perty might not be conteſted. 

The Cothoal was a kind of notary pubHe. There was 
one in every manufactory. It yas before him that the 
few deeds were tranſacted, which the nature of ſuch a 
government would admit of. Another officer, called Je- 
midar, decided all differences that aroſe between man and 
man, and his deciſions were almoſt always definitive, un- 
leſs the cauſe was a very important one, or unleſs the ag- 
3 rich enough to pay for having it re- 


ve 


| | 
| 


( 


ſeaſon was over, the monarch quitted his 


the ene t eee Ma corieciend 
facred character. That outward pomp which erty 
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verſed at the Nabob's Court. The Jemidar was like. 


wiſe intruſted with the police. He had: a power of in. 
flicting ſlight puniſhments; but all capital offences were 


reſerved for the judgment of the Nabob, as he __ had 


a right to pronounce ſentence of death. 
Such a government, which was no better than a ſubs 
ordinate deſpotiſm from the throne down to the meaneſt 
officer, could have no other ſpring than a coercive Power 
conſtantly exerted. Accordingly, as ſoon as the rainy 
capital and re- 
fided in his camp. The Nabobs, the Rajas, and the prin- 
cipal officers were ſummoned to attend him, and in this 
manner he proceeded through all the provinces ſucceſlive, 
Iy in warlike pomp, which did not, however, exclude po- 
2 craft. One great man was often employed to op- 
another. The moſt odious refinement of deſpotiſm 


is that of dividing its ſlaves. Theſe diviſions were fo- 


mented by informers publicly kept by the prince, who 
were contmually ſpreading alarm and terror. Theſe in- 
formers were always chote n among perſons of the firſ 
rank. Corruption is then at its height, rpc 
eonfer nobility on what is mean. 
21 Every year, the Great Mogul ſet out on -his-progrels 
more as a conqueror than as a ſovereign. He went to ad- 
miniſter juſtice in the provinces, as if he was going to 
Plunder them; and maintained his authority by a parade 
of military force, which makes arbitrary government 3 
ual war. This manner of governing, though with 
legal forms, is very dangerous for the monarch. So long 
as the people feel their wrongs only through the chan. 


nel of thoſe. who are inveſted with his authority, they 


only murmur, upon the ſuppoſition that the ſovereign is 

t of them, and would not fuffer-any injuſtice if 

he knew it : but, when the ſovereign gives it a ſancticn 

by his preſence, and by his own decifions, then all con- 

fidence is at an end; the deceptionvaniſhes; hewas a oy 
now he is an 7 1 or a wicked man. 

Nevertheleſs, the Mogul Emperors have long e. 0 


the people more than juſtice, becauſe men are more ſtruck 


vith — ethos with what is * 


— 
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to them; the richneſs and elegance of the prince's court; 
the grandeur that furrounded him in his travels; all this 
kept up in the minds of the people thoſe prejudices of ſer- 
vile ignorance, which trembles before the idol it has raiſed. 
The various accounts that have beeti tranſmitted to us of 


the luxury of the moſt brilliant courts in the world, are 


not to be compared to the oftentatious pomp of the Great 
Mogul when he appears before his ſubjects. © The ele- 
phants, formerly fo dreadful in war, but which are be- 
come uſeleſs maſſes in an army ſince the introduction of 
gunpowder ; theſe immenſe animals, that are unknown in 
our climates, give an Afiatic tyrant an air of grandeur, 
of which we have no conception. The people proſtrate 
themſelves before their majeſtic ſovereign, who ſits ex- 
alted upon a throne of gold, all glittering with precious 
ſtones, mounted on the ty animal, who proceeds 
ſlowly, proud to the maſter of a empire to 
the reſpe& of ſo many flavess Thus, by dazaling the 
eyes of men, or inſpiring them with terror, the Moguls. 
preſerved, and even. e their conqueſts. Aureng- 
zebe completed them, by making himſelf maſter of the 
whole peninſula. All Indoſtan, excepting a little flip 
of land along the coaſt of Malabar, ſubmitted to that 
ſuperſtitious and barbarous tyrant, who had imbrued his 


hands in. the blood of his father, his brothers, and his 


nephews. 5 

This exeerable deſpot had made the Mogul an 
object of qeteſtation; but he ſupported it as long as he 
lived. At his death it fell, never to rife again. The un- 
certainty as to the right of ſucceſſion was the firſt cauſe 
of the diſturhances that aroſe after his demiſe, at the be · 
ginning of the eighteenth century. Only one law was 
generally acknowledged, that which enacted, that the 
frepter ſhould never go out of the family of 'Tamerlane ; 
but every-emperor was at liberty to chuſe his ſucceſſor, 
without being obliged to regard the degree of confan- 


guinity. This indefinite right proved aſource of diſcord. * 


Young princes, whoſe birth entitled them to expect the 
crown, and who frequently were at the head of a pro- 
vince and an army, fup 


ed their claim ſword in hand, 
and paid little regard to the will of a monarch who was 
do more. This happened at the death of A 


— — ——— — — — — — — — 
— — 
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His rich-ſpoils were ſtained with blood. In theſe coy: 
vulſions of the body politic, the ſprings that reſtrained; 
militia, of twelve hundred thouſand men were relaxed, 
Every Nabob aimed at being independent, at increaſing 
the contributions raiſed upon the people, and leſſening 
the tributes ſent into the 'emperor's treaſure. No longe 
was any thing regulated by law; all was carried on by 
caprice, or diſturbed by violence. 

The education of the young princes promiſed no re- 
medy for all theſe evils. Left to the care of women till 
the age of ſeven years, tutored afterwards. in ſome reli. 
gious principles, they went and ſpent, in the ſoft indul. 
gences of a ſeraglio, thoſe years of youth and activity) 
which, ought to be employed in 2 the man, and 
inſtructing him in the knowledge of lite. They took 
care to enervate them, that they might have nothing to 
fear from them. Conſpiracies of children againſt theit 
fathers were but too common; to prevent theſe, there- Wh iign- 
fore, the children were deprived of every virtue, leſt they Vas 
ſhould be capable of a crime. Hence that ſhocking This 
thought of an oriental poet, that fathers, whil/} their had 
fons are living, are fondeſt of their grandſons, becauſe they mer 


love in them the enemies of their enemies. pear 
The Moguls had retained nothing of thoſe hardy man- T 
ners they had brought from their mountains. Thoſe Wh ine 
who were advanced to high offices, or had acquired large ¶ be © 
fortunes, removed their habitations according to the ſea - to u 
ſons. In theſe more or leſs delightful retreats, they li · ¶ obſc 
ved in Houſes built only of clay or earth; but the inſide I "<<< 
breathed all the Afiatic indulgence, with all the pomp hi. 
of the moſt; corrupted courts. Wherever men cannot Mi trab 
raiſe a laſting fortune, nor tranſmit it to their poſterity, ¶ che 
they make haſte to crowd all their enjoyments into the a 
only moment they can call their own. All their pleaſures 
and their very exiſtence are paſſed away in: the midit of 
perfumes and women: | 

The Mogul empire was in this ſtate of weakneſs and ll here 
effeminacy when it was attacked, in 1738, by the famous be r 
Thamas Kouli- Khan. The innumerable militias of India Viz 
were diſperſed without reſiſtance before a hundred thou -. 
land Perſians, as thoſe very Perſians had formerly fled 
before thirty thouſand Greeks trained up by Alexander 


'Thamas 
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hamas entered triumphantly into Delhi, received the 


colts 

ned; Wſhomage of the weak Mahomed ; and finding the mo- 
ed narch {till more ſtupid than his ſujects, he ſuffered him 
aling Ito live and to reign, united to Perfia all the provinces 


hat ſuited him, and returned loaded with an immenſe 
booty, the ſpoils of Ind oſtan. 5 be 

Mahomed, deſpiſed by his conqueror, was ſtill more ſo 
by his ſubjects. The great men would not ſerve under 


0 re. vaſſal of the king of Perſia, The Nabobſhips became 
n till N Uindependent, only paying a ſmall tribute. In vain did the 
reli- Nemperor declare that the Nabobs ſhould ſtill be remo- 
dul. able; each of them ſtrove. with all his power to make his 
ivity dignity hereditary, and the {ſword decided every quarrel. 
and The ſubjects were conſtantly at war with their maſter, and 
took WE were not conſidered as rebels. Whoever could afford to 
g to pay a body of troops, pretended to a ſovereignty. The 
heir WW only formality obſerved was to counterfeit the emperor's 
ere- Ml ign-manual-in a firman, or warrant of inveſtiture. It 
they vas brought to the uſurper, who received it on his knees. 
ring This farce was neceſſary to impoſe upon the people, who 
heir had ſtill reſpe& enough remaining for the family of Ta- 


merlane, to chuſe that all authority ſhould, at leaſt, ap- 
pear to proceed from ti 10 
Thus did diſcord, ambition, and anarchy deſolate this 


lan- 

noſe ne region of Indoſtan. Crimes could the more eaſily 
rge de concealed, as it was the cuſtom of the grandees never 
ſea· ¶ to write but in ambiguous. terms, and to employ none but 
li- WY obſcure agents, whom they diſowned when they found it 
ſide WM neceſſary. Murder and poiſon became common crimes, 
mp which were buried in the dark receſſes of thoſe impene- 
not ill trable palaces, full of aſſaſſins, ever ready to perpetrate 
ty the blackeſt acts on the leaſt ſignal from their maſter 3 | 
the « nb cob es $603}. c barrio mt 1830147). 1 Vat F700 e 
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* It was not even neceſſary to have à patent from a Prinee, or 


> td be the heir of à perſon who poſſeſſed one, iu order to have a 

| title to aſpire to ſovereignty. In à country where there is no 
nd hereditary nobllity but that of the blood royal, where there muſt 
Jus be an act of the Sovereign to nobilitate the ſon even of a'Grand 
dia Vizier, where the field of fortune ls open to every man of ſpirit 
BY or courage; where more than à half of the -Gratidevs of the em- 


ed pire are ſprung from the meaneſt of the people; in ſuch a coĩ | 
try, every» man cho i$1pbſſefſed? of money may entettain the 

er. hope of one day becoming à Nabob. After his intentions to 
o * ma 
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Tube foreign troops that were called in by the contend, 
ang parties, completed the miſeries of this unhappy coun. 


made public, the independent chiefs of war, who ſtation their 
troops where they can be beſt ſubſiſted, come to rank themſelye 
nnder his colours. In a few weeks they find themſelves at the 
head of a numerous army: Should fortune favour him, the Imye. 
rial Court fails not to declare herſelf in favour of a man, why 
frequently does not even wait for her approbation. This cons 
tempt of the chief of the empire was carried ſo far, that his or- 
ders were counterfeited. The pretended deputies who carrie 
them, were received with great ſtate. Bows and proſtrations 
were made before them. They publicly gave them back 
their credentials, and the firmans wherewith they faid they were 
entruſted. This farce was nceeſſary to conciliate the minds of 
the people, who always preſerved ſo great a reſpect to the blood 
of Tamerlane, that an — never poſſeſſed a firm foot ing, un. 
leſs he could bring bimſelf to be conſidered as a favourite of the 
Prince, at the very time he had taken up arms againſt his authority, 
By theſe wars, namely thoſe between the Omrahs and the 
Rajahs, whoſe ambition is boundleſs, oppreſſion, ravages, and 
narchy prevailed in Indoſtan. | | 
Theſe calamities raged with the greater violence, that it was 
not even an eaſy matter to diſcover the authors of them. The 
fecrets of the Emperors of Mogul have been always impenetr- 
ble. In the moſt peaceful times, when affairs of importance 
were tranſacted, .they never wrote but in ambiguous terms; and 
for any diſhonourable buſineſs they were eontent to employ ſome 
obſcure agent, whom, they diſowned, if they found it neceſſary. 
When the defects of theit government had arrived at their laſt 
ſtage, they joined to theſe principles of a wretched policy, poi- 
fon and aſſaſſination. Nothing is ſo eaſy to Indian princes, as to 
order or conceal a murdera3nitheir apartments, to which there is 
no acceſs but by indirect ;paſlages, filled with dreadful guards, 
who are poſted to preſerve the life. of their,maſter, and to lah 
thoſe who give him-any:umbrage. Theſe deteſtable practices hare 
become ſo common, that a man cannot pay the laſt debt to na- 
ture, without having his death imputed to thoſe who draw any 
viſible advantage from it. Under an arbitrary government, 3 
wan cannot act his proper part. Under a feeble and unſteady 
government, he cannot act a virtuous one. In both the one and 
the other ſituation, the bonds of ſociety and order are diſſolved, 
and perſons abandon themſelves to all manner of · erimes by which 
they can reap any advantage. ten into at wo 334 
The troops that were able to have put a ſtop to this diforder, 
enereaſed it ſtill more. Though inrolled in the name of the Em- 
peror, they acknowledged only the Nabobs, who had the burden 
of paying them out of the revenues of their government. The 
latter, who did not depend much on the attachment of theſc 
* corps 
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They. carried off all their riches, or. obliged: the 
owners to bury them under ground f. Ms ae 
| mae 


He Nn 


n 3 | 
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corps, collocted or united by ve lty, enen thoſe for whom 
they thought they had no .oceaſipn, aid ſent chem back to their 
own provinces, deprired of the puy that dat due them; and, to 
be more ſecure againſt their reſentment, they Hired troops to 
cut them in pieces, who were fonder of the money gratited to! 
them for that purpoſe, than of iexccuting the orders they deceived. 
Even thoſe who did not carry matters to that exceſs; never failed 
to let part of the pay of their troops man, in attrar. This prac- 
tice was generally conſidered as neeeſſary to render taoſe merce- 
varies faithful to their colours, wha had been gathered together 
from all the parts of a deſpotic empire. The hrſt amihitious mati 
who was able and willing to pay: them, to; bring about a rovolu- 
tion, had no more to do than ꝓreſent himſelf. Independent: of 
this danger, they run the riſk uf ſating them rief uſe to march a- 
gainſt the enemy, ar elie to fight carcieisly. Their inactisity 
and want of ſpirit were but too much encburaged by the conduct 
of their commillaries, who had the charge of overſecing the po- 
rikons, and the gnod order of the troops. A taſte ſor luxury and 
oſtentation, natural to the Moguls ; a certain incapacity: of reſiſt 
ing fancies which ſeem to be natutal to the climate, here all the 
ſenſations are violent, but of à ſliort) durat iom; eſfeminacy, and 
all the vices which precette or accompany it; 'make them ſacrifice 
the purchaſe of a jewel, or ernament ol value to money, which 
would have been ſuſſicient to prevent the total defection of an army. 
The riches accamulated in Indoſtan, during a long ſucceſſion of 
ages, for ſame time preſerved thus unhappy country from com- 
plete ruin. By degrees theſe treaſures diſappested Di ſeou- 
ragement and diſtruſt oceaſioned a part of them to be buried 
in the bowels of the earth; the foreigu troops, that had been in- 
vited either to ſet up or ſupport uſurpers, carrietl a good: deal of 
them with them to their own country; the remaindet! was no 
more to be found but in the hands of uſurers, or avaricious: bro- 
kers. To draw it ant of their hands, the Moguls, lazy, cruel, 
and voluptuous, made uſe of Gentoos, whoſe phlegmatic and in- 
defatigable genius rendered them ſit inſtruments of oppreſſion. 
When their prodigality had ſquandered away the means with 
which the miniſter of their tyranny had been enabled to ſupply 
them, they put him to the rack, in order to compel him to re- 
real where he had concealed his plander. If the money which 
they ſqueered out of him was ſuſſicient for the neceſſity or whim 
of the preſent moment, he was reinſtated in his office; but if his 
avarice did not give up enough to ſatisfy theſe oppreſſors, it 
coſt him his head, and another was put in his place. Theſe 
reſources of à deſpotic, partial, avaricious, odious, and deſpi- 
cable government, at laſt had an end, and were exhauſted in 
the abyſs of diſſipation, into which the proſperity of the public 
Var, II. G had 
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amaſſed for ſo n ages ually diſa Shared: A ge. 
neral dejection 1 y uncultivated, 
and the — þ-naoney? ſtood ſtill, The people would ng 
longer work for foreign plunderers, or domeſtic oppreſ. 
ſors. Want and famine were ſoon felt. "Theſe calami. 
ties, e ten years had infeſted the jrovinees of the 


had fallen, | dach actedaietiratica. — the ſpace of a few 
years, thou of men ' periſhed with tniſery and famine in 
this fertile country. The huſbandman durſt no longer plow, 
The weavers, artificers, and merchants, abandoned their trade 
and occupations. In - conſequence of theſe misfortunes, public 
works were interrupted, and buſineſs of every kind languiſhed. 
Theſe calamities, which had ravaged for ten years the greateſt 
part of the empire, at laſt | d the | coaſt of Coromandel, 
'This — had been hitherto preſerved from theſe terrible 
s by the authority of the Subah of Decan, Nizam - Al Mu- 

But this wiſe governor having died, it was foreſeen, that 

9 trade of foreigners to India —- fall with him; and that our 
veſſels, after a long ſtay in dangerous latitudes, would be obliged 
to return empty, or with trifling- or unprofitable cargoes. It ap- 
peared that this diſorder behoved always to increaſe, unleſs the 
Europeans,'who traded with India, had not taken care to provide, 
in a country they had ſubdued, a ſufficient number of artificen 
and manufacturers, to ſapply them with 2 conſiderable Fit 
the commodities of which they ſtood in need. bes 
Such was the idea of Dupleix ; it was brilliant, but dolder fil 
The Europeans, always ſucceſsful-in a war againſt the Indians, at 
the time of their firſt fettlements, had never gained any conſi- 
rable advantage over the conquerors of Indoſtan. Many trials, 
always unfortunate, had convinced them, that the Moguls were 
not only brave, but formidable enemies. Theſe repeated checks 
accuſtomed' them to endure the ſame mortiſications as the na- 
tires of the country, the ſlaves of a moſt deſpotic government. 
The meaneſt officer of the moſt ' petty Nabob treated theſe fo- 
reigners with inſolence, impoſed laws on them, and, at their 
pleaſure, extorted from them very conſiderable ſums. If they 
ventured ſometimes to complain of theſe oppreſſions, it was with 
an unbounded ſubmiſſion, and accompanied with preſents. In 3 
government where the ſoperior thinks nothing is due to an infe- 
rior, where the: favours of the Prince are always corrupted by 
ome mean and ſelfiſh conſideration, juſtice can never be obtained 
but at that expence. Garriſons without money, without diſcipline, 
and without ſubordination, while they diminiſhed eonſiderably the 
profits of trade, were unable to ſtop the courſe of theſe crying 
oppreſſions. Amidſt this concurrence” of unfavourable circum- 
{tances, the manufaQures proper for the. Weſt had riſen ſo much 
in their price, and diminiſhed in quality, al _ * were 
e reduced to a trifle, © 
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empire, 
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empire, began to viſit the coaſt of Coromandel, The 
wile Nizam-Al-Muluck, Subah of the Decan, was now 
no more. His prudence and talents had kept that part of 
India which he had commanded in af flouriſhing ſtate. 
The European merchants were aàpprehenſive that their 
trade would fall off, when it had loſt that ſupport. They 
{aw no reſource againſt that danger, but to have a territo- 
ry of their own, large enough to contain a number of ma- 
nufactures ſufficient to make up their ladings. * 
Dupleix was the firſt who conſidered this as a practi- 
cable ſcheme. The war had brought many troops to 
Pondicherry, with which he hoped, by rapid conqueſts, 
to procure greater advantages than the rival nations had 
obtained by a ſteady conduct, and mature deliberation. 
He had long ſtudied the character of the Moguls, their 
intrigues, their political intereſts. He had acquired ſuch 
knowledge of theſe matters, as might have been fſurpri- 
ſing even in a man brought up at the court of Delhi. 
Theſe informations, deeply combined, had convinced him 
that it would be in his power to attain a principal infla- 
ence in the affairs of Indoſtan, and might poſſibly manage 
them as he pleaſed. His daring ſpirit, which prompted 
him to attempt more than he was able to perform, gave 
additional ſtrength to his reflections. Nothing terrified 
him in the great part he propoſed to act, at the diſtance 
of ſix thouſand leagues from his native country. In vain 
did his friends repreſent to him the dangers attending 
ſuch an undertaking ;z he conſidered nothing but the glo- 
rious advantage of ſecuring to France a new dominion in 
the heart of Ra ; to enable her, by the revenues annex- 
ed to it, to defray the charges of trade, and the expences 
of ſovereignty; and even to free her from the tribute 
which our luxury pays to the induſtry of the Indians, by 
procuring rich and numerous cargoes, which ſhould not 
he bought with any exports of money, but from the over- 
flowings of the new revenues, Full of this great project, 
Dupleix eagerly ſeized the firſt opportunity that offered 
to put it in execution, and ſoon took upon him to diſpoſe 
of the. Subahſhip of the Decan, and the Nabobſhip of the 
Carnatic;- in favour of two men who were ready to give 
up any thing he ſhould require, mme 
The Subahſhip of the Decan is à vice · royalty, com 
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pofed of feveral'provinces, which were formerly fo man 
independent ſtates. It "extends from Cape Comorin ty 
the Ganges. The Snhak has the inſpection of all the In. 
dian princes, and all the Mogul governors within his ju 
riſdiction; and in his hands are depoſited the contriby. 
tions that are deftined to fill the public treaſure. He cu 
corapel his fabalterns to attend him in all military expe. 
drtions he may think proper to make into the countries 
under his dominion; but he mult not march them into: 
forergn territory, without an expreſs order from the em. 
oer 
N The Subahſhip of the Decan becoming vacant in 1748, 
PDaplkis, after a ſeries of events und revolutions, in which 
N of the Moguls, the weakneſs of the In 
1 diane, And the beldnefs of the French, were alike con 
= foicnous, diſpoſed of it, towards the beginning of the 
year; 75, in farour — Salabatzing, a ſon of the late 
ov. nenen gen 4 3 


PR Peres Peet pre t advantages to'the French 


T-ttterents along the ccaſt of Coromancei; bot Fond 
"cherry was a place of fach tmportance,' that our people 
thought it "deſerved u particulat attention. "This town, 
which is fituated in the Carnatic, has fuch conftant and 
HERE connection witk the NaBob of that rich &. 
fri, that it was thought adviſeable to procure the go- 


1 9 


Termment of the province to a man whoſe uffection and 


Lubmiſfibei might be depended on. The choice felt upon 
Chandafacd; 4 Kitifman of the late Nabob, well know 


for His iittrigues, His misfortunes, his warlike exploits, 
and his ſteadmefs of temper. ppb 
In return for their fervices, the French made him give 
5 an immenſe territory. At the head of their acquil 
tions was the iffand of Seringham, formed by the two 
branches of the Caveri. This long and fertile ifland de. 
Tives its name and itg conſequence from a Pagoda, which 
By fortified, as are moſt great buildings that are devoted 
0 public worfhip. © The temple is furrounded with ſeven 
. incloſures, at the dillance of three hundred ant 
- y feet from each other, and formed by pretty high 
walls, which are proportionably thick,” The altar ſtands 
in the center. A ſingle monument like this, with 1b c 
fortifications, and the myſteries and riches it contains, 


N 


ore likely to maintain and perpetuate a religion than a 
i of temples and prieſts diſperſed in different 
towns, with their ſacrifices, ceremonies, prayers, and diſ- 
courſes, which by their number, their frequent repetition, 
and their being performed in public, are apt to tire the 
people, excite the contempt of enlightened reaſon, occa- 
fon dangerous profanations, or are ſighted and neglect- 
ed, which the prieſts dread more than ſacrilege itſelf. 
The prieſts of India, as wiſe as thoſe of Egypt, ſuffer no 
ſtranger to penetrate into the Pagoda of Seringham. 
Amidſt the fables with which the hiſtory of, this temple 
is wrapped up, probably ſome acute philoſopher might, if 
he was mitted into it, trace from the emblems the form 
and conſtruction of the edifice, and the [: . ens prac- 
tices and traditions peculiar to that ſacred incloſure, ma- 
ny ſources of inſtruction, and an ogy into the hiſtory 
of the remoteſt ages. Pilgrims reſort thither from all 
parts of Indoſtan, to obtain abſohition of their ſins, and 
always bring an offering proportionable to their circum- 
ſtances. 'Theſe gifts were {till ſo conhderable at the be- 

inning of the preſent century, as to maintain forty thou- 
End men in a life of ſloth and 1dlenefs. "Theſe Bramins, 
though under the reſtraints of ſubordination, were ſo 


well ſatisfied with. their fituation, that they ſeldom quit- 


ted their retirement for the more buſy ſcenes of intrigue 
and politics. k Ee ED 

Independent of other advantages which the French 
enjoyed by the acquilition of Seringham, the fituation 
gave them great influence over the neighbouring coun- 
tries, and an abſolute command over the kingdom of 
Tanjour, as they could at any time ſtop the waters that 
were wanted for the culture of their rice. | 

The territories of Karical and Pondicherry got an ac- 
ceſſion of ten leagues each, with fourſcore manufactures. 
If theſe acquiſitions were not ſo conſiderable as that of 
Seringham, in point of influence over public affairs, they 
were much more ſo with regard to trade. , 


But this was a trifling acquiſition compared to the ter» 
titory they gained to the north, which comprehended the 


Condavir, Maſulipatam, the ifland of Divi, and the four 


- 


provinces of Muſtafanagur, Elur, W and Chi- 


cakol. Such important conceſſions made the Frencly ma- 
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ſters of the coaſt for the ſpace of fix hundred miles, an 
procured” them the beſt linen of all Indoſtan. It k 
true, they were to enjoy the four provinces no Tongy 
than they ' ſhould furniſh the Subah with a Ripulated 
number of troops, and maintain them at their own ex. 
pence 3 but this agreement, which was only binding ta 
their honeſty, gave them little concern. Their ambition 
previouſly ſeized upon thoſe treafures that had been 
aped up ia thoſe vaſt regions for ſo many ages. 

The ambition of the French, and their projects of 
congueſt, went ſtill much farther. They propoſed to 
obtain a ceſſion of the capital of the 1 colonies, 
and to ſeize upon the triangular ſpace which lies between 
Maſulipatam, Goa, and Cape Comorin. * 
Ia the mean time, till they could realize theſe brilliant 
chimeras, they confidered the perſonal honours that were 
Javiſhed upon Dupleix as a preſage of the greateſt pro- 
ſperity. Te is well known, that every foreign colony ks 
more or leſs odious to the natives; that it is good poli 
to endeavour to leſſen their averſion; and that the furl 
way to attain that end, is to conform as much as poſſible 
to the cuſtoms and manners of the country. This max- 
im, which is true in general, is more particularly ſo in 
countries where the people think but little, as is the caſe 
in India. „eli : 
The French commander, who was fond of the Afiatic 
pomp, had no objection to this conformity. He was 
overjoyed when he ſaw himſelf inveſted with the dignity 
of a Nabob. That title put him upon a level with thoſe 
whoſe protection he lolteited before, and afforded him 
ronliderable opportunities to pave the way for thoſe 
great revolutions he meant to bring about, in order to 
promote the important intereſts with which he was in- 
truſted. He entertained ſtill greater hopes on being. ap- 
pointed governor of all the Mogul poſſeſſions, through- 
out an extent little inferior to the whole Kingdom of 
France. All the revenues of thoſe rich provinces were 
to be depoſited in his hands, and he was accountable to 
none but the Subab himfelf. 710 
Though theſe arrangements, made by merchants, 
could not be very pleaſant to the court of Delhi, they 
were not much afraid of its reſentment, oy, 30 
2 eq — 
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being in — of men — — which l the Subahs, the 
Nabobs, the mean delegates, took upon. 
themſelves to reſale him, E I rr ule on = 
dee E Wr ; 

The Raja) ates? the A e 1 Indes n 
Alexander fought, being driven out of their lands by the 
Moguls, took fhelter in ſome mountains that are almoſt 
inaceeſſible. Continual diſturbances put it out of their 
power to think of conqueſts; but, in the intervals of 
their diſſentions, they make inroads that cannot fail of 
harafſing an empire already exhauſted,” 008 41 

The Patans are ſtill more formidable enemies. Driven 

by the Moguls from moſt of the thrones of Indoſtan, 
they have taken ref at the foot of mount Imais, 
which is a branch of t Caucaſus, ' That ſituation has 
ſtrang gely altered their and | them a fierce 
neſs of temper which they had not in à milder climate. 
War is their chief employment. They ſerve alike un- 
der the banners of Indian or Mahommedan princes: 
but their obedience is not equal to their valour. What- 
ever crime they may have been guilty of, it is da 
to puniſh them; for they are ſo vindiQtive, that they wilt 
murder when they are weak, ard revolt when they are 
ſtrong enough to attempt a bold ftroke. ' Since” the 
reigning power has loſt its ſtrength, the nation has ſhak- 
en off the yoke. Not many years ago, their generals 
carried on t eir ravages as far as Delhi, and ene 
plundered that capital. 

To the north Indoſtan i is a e, dx lately known, 
which is the more formidable for being a new enemy. 
This people, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Schetks, hate 
found means to free themſelves from the chains of deſpo- 
tim and ſuperſtition, though furrounded by nations of 
flaves. They ate ſaid to be followers of a philoſopher 
of Thibet, Th infpired them with ſome notions of li- 
berty, and taught them Theiſm, without any mixture of 
ſuperſtition. They firſt appeared in the beginning of 
the preſent century, but were then confidered rather as a 
ſect than as a nation. During the calamities of the Mo- 

| empire, their number increaſed conſiderably by apo- 

ates of all religions, who Joined with them, and'fought 
helter amongſt N from the” Warn 1 0 of 
ir 


5 the mountains which extend from Surat to Goa, and 
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their tyrants. To be admitted into that ſocicty, n 
more is required than to ſwear implacable hatred. a 
monarchy. It is aſſerted that they have a temple with u 
altar, on which ſtands their code of laws, and next to it; 
ſeeptre and a dagger. Four old men are elected, wh 
otcafionally conſult the law, which is the only ſu. 
preme power this republic obeys. The Scheiks are ac. 
woolly: in poſſeſſion of the whole province of 1 the 
greateſt part of the Moultan and the Sindi, bo 
of the — from Caſſimere to Tatta, and all the coun. 
try towards Delhi, from Lahor to Serhend. They ea 
raiſe an army of ſixty thouſand good cavalry.  _ 
A of the Mogul, none are, per. 
* as the Marat tas. 18 nation, of late 
1 — far as the obſcurity of their origin and hi 
ſtory will allow. us to conjecture, poſſeſſed ſeveral pro- 
vinces of Indoſtan, where they had been driven by x 
fear or the arms of the Moguls. They took refuge in 
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there formed ſeveral tribes, which, roceſs of time, 
* into one Rate, of which . the capi. 


Moſt of them carried vice and licentiouſneſs to all ti 
excelles which might be expected from an ignorant 
ple, who have off the yoke of prejudices, I 
ſubſtituting wholeſome laws and ſound learning in ther 
ſtead. Tired of laudable and peaceful occupations, t! cj 
thought of nothing but rapine. Yet this was con! q 
to the plundering of a few villages, and robbing of 

caravans, till the coaſt of Coromandel, being threa F 
— Aurengzebez made them nb of their ſtre 

by imploring their aſſiſtance, , 
+ Then it was that they were ſcen coming out of che 
hiding places in the rocks, riding on ſmall ugly horſes, 

but ſtout, and accuſtomed to hard fare, to difficult roads, 

and to exceſſive fatigue. The whole accoutrement of 2 
Maratta horſeman conilted of a turban, a * and a 
cloak. His proviſions, were a little bag of rice, and a 
leather bottle full MF water. His only Wages, was an 
excellent ſabre. > 
Notwithſtanding — aſſiſtance of theſe barbarian the 

? Indian princes. were forced to bend to the yoke, of 
rengzebe; but the conqueror, weary of contendin? i 
wr Ju ar 
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Het Len aries the 
newly reduced provinces, determined to — For 
„ od — 
dictated b E © which is ſtroꝶger 
oaths, an He — 0 

the fourth e reventes The — 4800 


bhp formed'out of all MOT Rus the'penin: 


t kind of terbiits Bhs pat n Aw ? 
hved. After his death, | * 70 
fied according to cireritfidvicess: The levyitig e 
brought the Marattas in Arms to the ae Shou patth _— 
from their mountains. Their increafed | | 
the anarchy of Iudoſtan. They mate" the 4 
tremble; they have de monarchs; they have tend. 
ed their irontjers ; they have granted "ther —— 
the to Rajas and Nabobs who ftrove'to be independent, and 
Ein their inffuence has been unbounded. 5121322 e — 
1 Whilit the court of DEN ws wit S atkg tec 
KY; mg with fo many enemies, all conſpiring” to effect its 
A . d. o, With a mall corps uf French 
N 2 and an arm _ Indians, had conducted Salabatz- 
ng to Aurengabad his capital, laboured with fuccefs to 
n him bn the throne where he had placed him. 
Wo The imbecillity of the prince, the cd which it 
- occaſtoned, ni reſt leflneſs. of the Marattas, the-firmans 
or privileges which had been granted to rivals, and-othet 
1 1 obſtructed, but could not overturr lis pro: 
ect. By his means, the prince reigned more g ably 
under the protection of the French than could 
expected, conſidering the circumſtances of his ſituation z 


A bead of ehe ee him i in an adlolate independence on the 
0 * T3 1 f o 

Bi  Chundifeed, appointed: Naboh G the Critic): v 

7 not in ſo happy a ſituation... The Engliſh, e 


13 poſition to the French, had ſtirred him up a rival, nam 

— Kas: The names of thoſe two princes 
ſerved as a pretence ng on a briſſe war between 
the two Aer Fuge or glory, for wealth, to 
wa ſerve the paſſions of Np pective commanders, Dupleix 
ky and Saunders. Victory declared alternately for both ar- 
h mies. Succeſs would not have been ſo fu@uating, had 
the governor of Madras had more troops, or the gover- 


nor 
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nor of Pondicherry, better officer. It was difficult tu 
conjecture which of theſe two men, who were both «f 
the ſame inflexible temper, would, in the end, get the 
better ; but it was very certain that neither would ſub. 
mit, whilſt, he had a ſoldier or a rupee left. Nor was it 
likely that either of them would ſoon be reduced to this 
extremity, notwithſtanding their N efforts, becauſe 
they both found ſuch reſources in their hatred and their 
genius, as even the moſt able men could not have formed 
any conception of. It was evident, that the diſturbances 
in the Carnatic would not ceaſe, unleſs peace was firk 
ſettled in Europe; and it was to be feared, that the flame, 
which had been confined to India for fix years, might 
ſpread farther. -. The miniſters of France and England 
obviated this danger, by enjoining the two companies to 
fix certain terms of agreement. made a conditions 
al treaty, which began by ſuſpending all hoſtilities at 
the commencement of the year 1755, and was to end 
by eſtabliſning between them a perfect equality of ter- 
ritory, of ſtrength; and of trade, on the coaſts of Coro - 
. and Orixa. This ſtipulation had not yet recei- 
ved the ſanction of the Courts of London and Verſailles, 
when greater intereſts kindled a freſh war between the 
two nations * MODE: Gs 
* = n HE 


The news of this v fame; which, from North America, 
had'communicated itſelf to every part of the globe, arrived at 
India at à time when the ſituation of the. Engliſh was very tick- 
liſh, and might become ſtill more ſo. For ſome time, a very 
ernicions cuſtom had been introduced into theſe remote 'ccun- 
ies, Every governor, of whatever European ſettlement, was 
in the practice of giving ſanctuary to the natives who were un- 
der the apprehenſion of being oppreſſed or puniſhed. - The ſums, 
often very conſiderable, which they received as the priee of their 
nnd rage them ſhut their eyes to the danger to which 
ey expoſed the. intereſts of their conſtituents. One of the prin- 


„ 


FCipal officers in Bengal, who knew this reſource, fled for refuge Ad 
to the Engliſh at Calcutta, in order to eſcape the puniſhments Clive 
his breach of truſt well deſerved. He wag received with every not t. 
mark of diſtinction, in proportion to the preſents his immenſe ed to 
riches enabled him to offer. The Subah, offended as he ought Gang 
to have been, put himſelf at the head of his army, made an at- them 
tack upon the place; and, having carried it, he ordered the gar- a co 
riſon to be thrown into a confined narrow dungeon, where they mit 


were moſtly ſuffocated in two hours, only twenty-three remain- 
FEY TO PERO T5 ee H 1128  TUGISES wg 
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Tur news of this great contention, 23 391 
joy! 
which began in North America, and e is and 


the he world, reached the 
ſub. read all over the French. * 
by, Faſt Indies at a time when the En "eas 4% of 


were engaged in a very troublelom | 
war with 10 Sabah of Bengal. Had Me! te ſettle- 
the French been then in the ſame ſtate E 


x they were ſome years before, they would have unitedtheir 
mY intereſts with thoſe of the natives. From narrow views 


and ill-judged intereſts, they were defirous of _ 
into a convention to ſecure the neutrality w 

had fubſiſted on the banks of the Ganges, during the 
laſt diſturbances. Their rival amuſed them with the hopes 
of ſettling this ion, ſo long as he wanted to keep 
them in à Rate of ination. But, ſo ſobn as their ſuc- 
ceſſes had enabled them to make their own terms, they 
attacked Chandernagore. The taking of this place was 
followed by the ruin of all the faQories dependent upon 
it, and put the Engliſh in a condition to ſend men, 
money, proviſions, and ſhips to the coaſt of Coromandel, 
where the French were jult arrived with confiderable-land 
and fea forces. 

Theſe forces, deſtined to yy MY -ſettlenetnts of 
their own nation, and deftroy thoſe of the enemy, were 

more than ſufficient to anſwer both thoſe purpoſes. 


| valy point was to make a proper ule of hem; but they 
at 

ck» ng alive. Large ſuens of money were offered by theſe unhappy 
Y men to the guard which was placed at the gate of the priſon, to 


prevail on them to acquaint the Prince of their ſituation. Their 
cries and groans reached the ears of the people, Who were mo- 
ved by chem; but no perſon, would go to ſpeak to the Subah. 
He is aſleep, ſaid they to the dying Engliſhmen ; and there was 
oh not a man in Bengal who thought that, to fave the life of a 
| great number of ppy people, it was incumbent on them to 
deprive their tyrant of one moment's lleep. 
ge Admiral Watſon, who arrived ſoon after in India, and Colonel 
wa Clive, who was much diſtinguiſhed in the Carnatic war, delayed 
4 not to avenge the Ifijuty offered to their country. They collect- 
ed together all the diſperſed and fugitive Engliſh, went up the 
Ganges in the month of December 1756, |retook- Calcutta; made 
ſelves maſters of many other « ces, 


à complete victory over the * whom they obliged to ſub- 
7 Wh =it to a diſgraceful treaty. 
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and in the end gained - 
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ſet out Fuong⸗ „fle ee en 
Beere the n the. war, the Com 
ſeen the ere Comma) 8 rin 
== A . Tone Tonk 
ery, which bad ng bernie ip of ſand ; a domay 
.the n ae of Karical; and 
iſland of am. I 'Theſc polletfions mak 


if tracts of cpuntry, too far diſtant to ſupport ca 
other. They bore the marks of the wild fancyandiextry 
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only man Wh could ſupport Hhimfclf in it, or, in his 
ſtead, the famous officer who had had; the greateſt ſhar: 
of his confidence, and was beſt acquainted with his 
ſchemes. The contrary opinion prevailed. Dupleix had 
been recalled. The general, who was appainted to con- 
duct the Indian war, imagined he muſt demoliſh a ſtruc- 
ture which ought only to have been propped up in thoſe 
troubleſome times, and he loudly proclaimed his inten- 
tions, and thereby added to the imprudence of tus reſolu- 
tions. Fr 1 l 
That man, whoſe ungovernable temper could never a 
dapt itſelf to circumſtances, had received from nature no 
qualities that fitted him for command. He was govern- 
ed by a gloomy, impetubus, and irregular imagination; 
ſo that there was a perpetual contraſt between his con- 
verſation and e and between his actiqns and 
his proceedings. Þ Monate, fuſpicious, jealous, aud po- 
ſitive to exceſs, he created an univerſal diffidence- and, de- 
jection, and excited animoſities never to be ſup reſſed. 
His military operations, his civil government, his political 
combinations, all bore evident marks of the con uſton of 
nnn 
The evacuation of the iſland of Seringham was the 
principal caufe af the diſaſters that attended the war with 
Tanjour. Maſulipatam, and the northern provinces, were 
loſt, from having given up. the alliance of Salabatz ing. 
The lefſer powers of the Carnatic, who no longer reſpe&- 
ed the French for the ſake of their old friend the Subah of 
the as completed the general ruin, by eſpouſing other 
intereſts. . r | 
On the other hand, the French ſquadron, though ſu- 
perior to the Engliſh, with which it had engaged three 
leveral times, without gaining any advantage over it, at 
laſt was obliged to leave it maſter of the ſeas, by which the 
loſs of India was decided. Pondicherry, after ſtruggling 
with all the horrors of famine, was forced to ſurrender on 
the 15th January 1761. Lally had, the day before, cor- 
rected a plan of capitulation drawn up by the, Council. 
He had named deputies to carry it to the enemy's camp ; 
and, by a contradiction that was characteriſtic of the 
man, but the conſequences of which were fatal, he gave 
the deputies a letter for the E _ General, in which be 
| | told 
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told him, He would have no capitulation, becauſe the Engliſh 
were that kind of people that they would not adbere to it. 

In taking polſefſion of the place, the conqueror cauſed 
not only the troops that had defended it, but all the 
French in the Company's ſervice, to be ſhipped off for 
Europe; and, not ſatisfied even with that revenge, they 
deſtroyed Pondicherry, and reduced that noble city to ; 
heap of ruins, 1 

fo Thoſe of the inhabitants who were ſent over to France, 
came thither enraged at having loft their fortunes, and 
ſeen their houſes pulled down as they drew off from the 
ſhore. They filled Paris with their clamours ; they de- 
voted their governor to the indignation of the public; 
they infor:ned againſt him, as the author of all their mi- 
ſeries, and the ſole cauſe of the loſs of a flouriſhing co. 
lony. Lally was taken up, and tried by the Parliament, 
He had been accuſed of high treaſon and extortion ; the 
firſt of theſe accuſations was found to be abſolutely falſe, 
and the ſecond was never proved; yet Lally was con- 
demned to loſe his head. 

Let us aſk, in the name of humanity, what his crime 
was that it ſhould be puniſhable by law? The awful 
ſword of juſtice was not put into the hands of the magi - 
ſtrate to gratify private reſentment, or even to follow the 
emotions of public indignation. The law alone muſt 
point out its own victims; and if the clamours of a blind 
and incenſed multitude could ſway with the judges to 
pronounce a capital ſentence, the innocent might ſuffer 
for the guilty, and there would be no ſafety for the ci- 
tizen. In this point of view let us examine the ſentence. 

It declares, that Lally ſtands convicted of having be- 
trayed the intereſts of the King, of the State, and of the In. 
dia Company. What is meant by betraying of intereſt;? 
What law is there that makes it death to be guilty of 
this vague and indefinite crime ? No ſuch law either does 
or can exiſt. The diſgrace of the prince, the contempt 
of the nation, public infamy, theſe are the proper pu- 
niſhments for the man, who, from incapacity or folly, has 
not ſerved his country as he ought ; but death, and that 
too upon a ſcaffold, is deſtined for crimes of a different 
S | 
The ſentence further declares, that Lally ſtands * 
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victed of vexations, exaQtions, and abuſe of authority. No 
doubt he was guilty of theſe in numberleſs inſtances. He 


made uſe of violent means to procure pecuniary aids; 


but this money was put into the public treaſure. Fle 
vexed and oppreſſed the citizens ; but he never attempted 
to take away their lives, or to injure their honour. He 
erected gibbets in the market-place, but cauſed no one 
to be executed upon them. Se . 

In reality, he was a madman, of a dark and dangerous 
caſt; an odious and deſpicable man; a man totally in- 
capable of command. But he was neither guilty of pu- 
blic extortions, nor treaſon; and to uſe the expreſſion ot 
a philoſopher, whoſe virtues do honour to humanity, 
every one had a right to kill Lally except the executioner 


Tax misfortunes that befel the French 0 os 
in Afia had been foreſeen by all conſi- „ Cree 
derate men, who reflected on the cor- ry Ja 27 
ruption of the nation. Their morals had TEN 
degenerated chiefly in the voluptuous climate of the In- 


des. The wars which Dupleix had carried on in tſie 


inland parts had laid the foundation of many fortunes. 
They were increaſed and multiphed by the gifts which 


dalabatzing laviſhed on thoſe who conducted hi jant- 


phant into his capital, and ſettled him on the throne. 
The officers, who had not ſhared the dangers, the glo- 
ry, and the benefits of thoſe brilliant expeditions, —_ 
to comfort themſelves under their misfortune, by redu- 
auß the Sipahis to half the number they were allowed, 
and applying their pay to their own benefit, which they 
could eaſily do, as the money went through their hands. 
The agents for trade, who had not theſe refources, ac- 
counted to the Company but for a very ſmall part of the 
profits made upon the European goods they ſold, though 
they ought to have been all their own, and ſold them 
thoſe of India at a very high price, which they ought 


to have had at prime coſt. Thoſe who were intruſt- 


ed with the adminiſtration of ſome poſſeſſion, farmed 
it themſelves under Indian names, or let it for a trifle, 
upon receiving a handſome gratuity ; they even fre- 
quently kept back the —_ income of ſuch eſtates, un- 
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der pretence of ſome imaginary robbery or devaſtation, 
which had made it impoſſible to recover it. All under. 
takings, of what nature ſoever, were clandeſtinely agree 
upon: they were the prey of the perſons employed i 
them, who had found means to make themſelves formi. 
dable, or of ſuch as were moſt in favour, or richeſt. The 
ſolemn abuſe that prevails, in India, of giving and recei. 
ving preſents on the concluſion of every treaty, had mul. 
.tiphed theſe tranſactions without neceſſity. The nar. 
Z - gators who landed in thoſe parts, dazzled with the for- 
tunes which they ſaw en fourfold from one voyage 
to another, no longer regarded their ſhips, but as they 
were a vehicle to waft them to traffic and wealth. Cor. 
- ruption was carried to its greateſt height by peopl: 
\ of rank, who had been diſgraced and ruined at home; 
but who, being encouraged by what they ſaw, and bythe 
reports that were brought to them, reſolved to go them. 
ſelves into Aſia, in hopes of retrieving their ſhattered for- 
tunes, or of being able to continue their jirregularitie 
with impunity. The perſonal conduct of the directos 
made it neceſſary for them to wink at all theſe diſorden, 
They were accuſed of attending to nothing in their of- 
ice but the credit, the money, and the power it gar 
them. They were accuſed of giving the moſt important 
poſts to their own relations, men of no morals, applies 
tion, or capacity. They were accuſed of multiplying 
the number of factors, without neceſſity and without 
bounds, to ſecure friends in the city and at court. Laſtly, 
they were, accuſed of furniſhing themſelves with what 
would have been bought cheaper and better in other 
places. Whether the government did not know of theſe 
_exceſles, or had not reſolution enough to put a ſtop to 
them, they were, by their blindneſs or their weakneſs, 
in ſome meaſure accomplices in the ruin of the affairs of 
the nation in India. They might even, without injuitice, 
be charged with being the principal cauſe of them, by 
ſending ſuch improper perſons to manage and defend an 
important colony, which had no leſs to fear from its own 
corruption than from the Engliſh fleets and armies. 
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Tar diſaſters of the Company a- @;,. 15 

broad were ſtill aggravated by their ſi- * 1 1 

tuation at home. It was immediately hath 5 

thought adviſeable to lay a fair account 5 7 % * 

of matters before the proprietors. This r 

diſcovery alarmed them exceedingly, and gave riſe to a 

hundred different ſchemes, all equally abſurd. They 

haſtily paſſed from one to another ; but were-too full of 

uncertainty and diffidence to adopt any. The delibera- 

tions were carried on with too much aſperity, and pre- 

cious moments were waſted in upbraidings and invectives. 

No one could foreſee where theſe commotions would end, 

when a g merchant, of quick parts and a clear head, «+ 

aroſe. They liſtened to him; when the ſtorm immedi- 

ately ſubſided, and freſh hopes began to dawn. All were 

unanimous in adopting his opinion. The Company, 

which the enemies to all excluſive privileges withed to ſee 

aboliſhed, and which fo many parties had conſpired to 

nun, ſtood its ground; but it was put upon a better 

footing ; a circumſtance which was abſolutely neceſſary. 
S——_ the cauſes which had involved the Company 

in this diſtreſs, there was one which had long been look - 

ed upon as the ſource of all the reſt; which was the de- 

pendence, or rather the ſlavery, in which the govern- 

ay had kept that great body for near half a ceatury * 


Exer ſince the year 1723, the court enjoyed the power 
of chuſing the directors. In 1730, a commiſſary from 
the king was introduced into the adminiſt ration of the 
Company. This put an end to all freedom of debate in 
their deliberations; there was no longer any connection 
between the adminiſtrators and the proprietors 5 no im- 
mediate intercourſe between the adminiſtrators and go- 
3 All ys — by the influence, and accord- 
ing to the views e courtier. „ that da us 
wel of an arbitrary — — all their 
operations; and it was but in 1744, that the proprietors 
were called together. They were empowered to name 
Syndics, and to call a general meeting once a year; but 
they were not the better informed of their affairs, nor 
more at liberty to direct them. The power of chuſing 
| H 3 the 
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the directors was ſtill veſted in the crown; and, inſtead 


of one commiſſary, the king choſe to have two. 


This gave birth to two parties. Each commiſſary had 
his own eg his own favourites, and ſtrove to carry 
his own points. Hence aroſe diviſions, intrigues, infor. 
mations, and animoſities, which had their center at Paris 
but ſpread as far as India, and there broke out in a man- 
ner fo fatal to the nation. 

The miniſtry, ſhocked at the fight of ſo many abuſes 


and weary of thoſe endleſs conteſts, ſought for a remedy, 


It was imagined they had hit upon one, by appointing a 
third commiſſary. This expedient only ſerved to increaſe 
the miſchief. Deſpotiſm had reigned when there was but 
one; diviſion when there were two; but, from the mo- 
ment there were three, all was anarchy and confuſion, 
They reduced them to two, and endeavouredto make them 

as well as they could; and there was even but one 


in 1764, when the proprietors deſired that the Comps- 


ny might be reinſtated in its original conſtitution, by 
7 . its freedom. 

They ventured to tell the government, they might im- 
pute the diſaſters and errors of the Company to themſelves, 
as the proprietors had not been concerned in the manage. 
ment of their affairs: That they could never be carried on 
to the greateſt advantage either for them or for the ate, 
till this could be done with freedom, and till an immediate 
intercourſe was eſtabliſhed between” the proprietors and 
adminiſtrators, and between the adminiſtrators and the 
miniſtry: That whenever there was an intermediate 
perſon, the orders given on one fide, and the reports 
made on the other, would" neceſſarily, in paſſing through 
his hands, take a tincture of his own private views and 
perſonal will; ſo that he would whrays be, in fact, the 
true and ſole adminiſtrator of the Co That ſuch 
an adminiſtrator, often deſtitute of intereſt, or knowledge 
of buſineſs, would always be ready to ſoeridoe the welfare 


and true intereſt of trade, to the tranſient ſhew of hi 


adminiſtration, and to the favour of placemen: That, on 


dhe contrary, every thing might be expected from a free 


adminiſtration choſen by the proprietors,” acting under 
their inſpection, and in concert with them, and ſybje to 
no ſort of reſtraint. * 


* 
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The government was ſenſible of the truth of theſe rea- 
ſons. They ſecured the freedom of the Company by a 
ſolemn edict ; and the fame gentleman, who, by his 
genius, had juſt given it a new exiſtence, drew up a plan 
of temporary ſtatutes for a new form of adminiſtration. 

The intention of theſe ſtatutes was, that the Com- 
pany might no longer be ruled by men, who often were 
not worthy to be its factors: that the ent might 
no further interfere than to protect it: that it might be 
alike preſerved from that ſlavery under which it had fo 
long groaned, and from that ſpirit of myſtery which had 
perpetuated its corruption: that there ſhould. be a con- 
fant intercourſe between the managers and the proprie- 
tors: that Paris, deprived of the advantage enjoyed by 
the capitals of other commercial nations, of being a ſea- 
port, might acquire a knowledge of trade in free and 
peaceable aſſembles : that the citizen might at laſt form 
juſt notions! of that powerful tie that links all nations to- 
gether, and, by informing himſelf of the ſources of public 
proſperity, learn to refpe&t themerchant whoſeoperations 


contribute to ĩt, and to deſpiſe the profeſſions that are 


deſtructive of it. Nr 


activity was obſerved in every department. Juring the 
five years that the new adminiſtration laſted, the ſales 
produced annually 18,000,000 *. They had not been 
ſo conſiderable, even in thoſe times which had been 
looked upon as the moſt proſperous ; for, from 1726 
to 1756 incluſively, they had amounted to no more 
437,376, 284 livres , which makes, upon an average in 
peace and war, 14,708,912 Hvres à year. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that, fince the ear 1764, che 
profits had not been what they were before. The differ- 
ence between the purchaſe and the ſale, which had-been 


at leaſt cent. per cent. was reduced to about ſeventy per 
cent. This diminution of profit was owing to the want 


of ſtock, to the ruin of French credit in India, andd to the 
exorbitant power of the victorious nation that had lately 


ſubdued: thoſe diſtant regions. The agents for the Com- 
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Theſe wiſe regulations were attended with happier 
conſequences than could poſſibly be expected. A. great 
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| pany were reduced to procure money and goods upon the 
hardeſt terms. They drew both from the Englith mer. 
chants, who were-endeayouring to bring over to Europe 
the immenſe fortunes they had amaſſed in Aſia. 

With theſe impediments, and under theſe diſagreeable 
circumſtances, was the exclufive privilege of trading tg 
the Eaſt Indies exerciſed, when the government thougnt 
proper to ſuſpend it. Let us now examine what waz 
then the ſituation of the Company | 


1 Brroxk 1764, the number of ſhare 
Theſe nyſe: was 50,268. At that period the mi- 
75 17 71 31 niſtry, who, in 1746, 1747, and 1748, 
7 ; 45 } 45-1 had given up to the proprietors the 
Toiguals i: fab- produce of the ſhares and bonds which 

Hituted to that 8 ö 
ä the Combany.. were their property, relinqurſhed in 
of the Eile J. their favour the ſhares and bonds them. 

tate of that ſo- ſelves, to the number of 11,835, toge- 
ciety at the time . 35» 808 
. ther, to indemnify them for the ex. 
* pences they incurred during the lal 
war. Theſe ſhares having been cancelled, there remain- 
ed but 38,432. 2 


he conſequences which followed theſe regulations ſeemel 
to juſtify their prudence. In the courſe of four years, during this 
reign of liberty, the new adminiſtration liquidated and paid, one 
Half in bills, the other half in caſh, ſixty millions of the debt 
contracted in India during the laſt war, or cven during former 
periods. Four expeditions were made, one after another, by 
means of which their ſales were raiſed ſucceſſively to a height e- 
ual, or even above what they had ever reached, even when the 

Company was in their greateſt glory, | 
The firſt fale, in 1766, amounted tothe neat ſum of 14,798, 336 
livres (647,427 L. 45.) ; the ſecond, in 1767, to 16,913,826 
livres (739,979 l. 17s. 9 d.): —and the third, in 1768, to 
24,006,506 livres (1,050,284 1. 12 8. 9d.). In all, to 55,717,668 

livres, or 2,437,047 1. 19s. 6d. | 
On the other hand, falutary regulations were made reſpecting 
the different factories, and order and economy . re-eſtabliſhed 
throughout all the departments of the adminiſtration. But this 
firſt ſucceſs, which exceeded the expectations of the proprietors, 
and of the public, has not occaſioned any eſſential alteration in tle 
ſtate of the Company. Of this a judgment may be eaſily formed, 
from an accurate and particular deſcription of their preſent ſitus- 


The 


The wants of the ee - obliged them to make a 

call of 400 livres * rent Ipwards of 34, ooo ſfiares 
paid the tall, The 4000 that did not, were reduced, by 

the terms of the edi which empowered the Company to 
make it, to five-eighths of the value of thoſe which had 
paid; ſo that, by this operation, the number was reduced 
to 36,920 whole ſhares and ſix-eighths. 

The dividends on the ſhares of the French Company, : 

as of all other companies, have varied according to cir- 
3 In 1722, it was 100 livres . From 1723 to 
1745, it was 150 f. From 1746 — 1749, it was 70 f. 
From 1750 to 1758, it was 80 f. From 1759 to 1703» 
it was 40 ; and in 1765, it was but 20 livres ** 
This ſhews that the dividend, and the value of'the ſocks 
which always kept pace with it, was neceſſarily — 
by the hazards of nodes and the fluctuation * 
opinion, Hence that prodigious riſe and fall ig the 25118 
of the ſhares, which fell in one year from two hundred {+ 
to one hundred piſtoles |}, then [roſe to 1800 livres . 
and ſoon after fell to 700 Fy. Yet, in the midſt of theſe 
revolutions, the ſtock 'of the Company was almoſt alwa 
the ſame. But this is a calculation which the publ 
never makes ; it is determined by the circumſtance of 
the preſent moment; and their hopes NO fears: — 9 
go beyond the truth. | 

The proprietors, who were expoſed to 9 we Morkiben- 
tion of ſeeing their fortunes reduced to one half in a ſin- 
gle day, would no longer run the riſques of ſuch a ſitua- 
tion. In laying in a freſh ſtock to trade with, they wiſhed 
to ſecure the remainder of their fortune in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the ſhares ſhonld at all times bear a ſettled 
price, and an intereſt that could be depended on. The 
government ſettled this matter by an edict iſſued out in 
* 1764. The XIIIth — expreſsly fays, that, 
to ſecure tothe proprietors a ſettled l independent 
of all future events of trade, a ſufficient fund ſhould be 
detached from that portion of the contract which was 
then- free, to ſecure. to cer ſhare « capital of 3609 
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vred *, and an intereſt of 80 livres + ; and that neithy 


that intereſt nor that capital ſhould, in any 


» Or for 


any cauſe whatſoever, be anſwerable for ſuc engage 


a t. 


. 701. + 31. 10s. | 


ments as the Company might enter into after the date of thi 


The 


Independent of theſe advantages, which ought not to admit 
of any alteration, and which have made the ſhares anſwerable for 
all the mortgaged dehts of the Company, the proprietors have 
reſerved to themſelves a general- intereſt in the ſtock atid profi 
of their trade, whatever they ſhould be. Shares, however, art 
not much valued. The public will have no confidence in an e- 
ſtabliſhment that has been conſtantly under ſach bad management, 
and which has coſt both government and the proprietors ſuch im- 
menſe ſums, while ſimilar eſtabliſhments were elſewhere ſo flou- 
riſhing as to be able to pay a great price for the favour of an ex 
eluſive privilege, To this conſideration we may add another, 
which is of great weight in the opinion of ſome ſpeculators. The 
ſock of the Company, they ſay, has no other foundation than a 
eredit, whether well or ill founded, upon the ſtate. If the pub. 


ne treaſury ſhould happen to be ſo much ſunk in debt 


as not to 


be in a condition, for a long ſpace of time, to anſwer all their en- 


gagements, whatever obligation they may have come 


under to 


the Company will not be more reſpected than any other; of con- 
ſequence, their ſhares ought not to be of a higher value than the 
King's funds. It is to no purpoſe to obſerve, that the miniſter, 


however great his emba ents, is too much convinced of the 


importance of the trade to India, to ruin it altogether by a breach 
of faith. To this they anſwer, that the annuities paid to the 
proprietors have no connexinn with this trade, which never was, 
nor ever will be carried on, but by the funds actually in circulation. 
Without endeavouring to examine minutely into the principle: 
upon which this opinion is founded, we ſhall here give a detail of 


the mortgaged debts of the Company. 


For 10,345 bills remaining unpaid of what was borrowed in 
1745, at 4 3 cent. they pay an intereſt of 258,625 livres 


(11,314 J. 1 
contract made in 1751 and 1755, an inter 


s. 104 d.); for the ae wipe to obtain the 
z at 5 per cent. of 


12,500,000 livres (65,625 1.) ;—for different promiſes to obtain 

the contract, ſince the 1764, an intereſt, at 4 per cent. of 964.985 

livres (42,2181. Is. 104 d.) — for 36,921 ſhares and 6-eighths, 

at 80 livres per ſhare, 2,953,740 livres (129,2261. 2s. 6d) 

"Theſe annuities are perpetual, and make up a total of 5.677, 350 

_ (248,3841. 15. 3 d.) to be added to a capital of 118,371,946 
* 


The liferent annuities are leſs conſiderable. For the lottery made 


in the 1724, the Company owe 1,146,368 livres (50,153 
— for annuities granted upon two lives in 1748, 909,3 


L125); 


61 hvret 
(39,784 
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The Company therefore owed for 36,920 ſhares and 
6x-cighths, at the rate of 80 livres“ per ſhare, an intereſt 


(39,7841. 10 s. 104d.) ;—in conſequence of the lottery of 1765, 
470,668 livres (20,591 I. 14 s. 6d.);—of money borrowed at 9 

cent. the ſame year, 419,102 livres (18,3351. 14s. 3d.);— 
for penſions or particular arrangements, 129,400 livres, (661 1. 
55.) The liferent annuities amounting in whole to the ſam of 


* 1,074,899. livres (134, 426 J. 16 8. 74 d.), which, added to 
h > 5,671,350 livres of perpetual annuities, (247,946 J. Its. 3 d.), 
— make the debt of the Company to amount to 8,752,249 livres 


(382,910 l. 17 5. 101 d). 


** It follows from this calculation, that, by their contract of 180 
* millions, there remains to the Company a clear income of 247,75 1 
1 livres (10, 839 J. 25. 14 d.), which appears to be fufficient to 


anſwer the claims of ſome individuals, hitherto not fully aſcer- 


1 aned. and the demands of the Engliſh Company for the main- 
Aa tenance of French priſoners during the laſt war. | | ; 
4 Beſides mortgages of perpetuities and liferents, the Company. 


alſo have debts of two kinds, namely, the old debts, that is to 
ſay, thoſe contracted before the 1ſt July 1764, amounting to 
12,458,678 livres (545,0671. 3s. 3 d.); and the debts contract- 
ed fince the xſt July 1764, amounting to 69,677,860 livres 
(3,048;,4961. 7s. 6d.); making in all 82, 136,538 livres, 
(3:593,4731. 10s. 9.d.) But, on the other hand, the Company 


the have in trade, or in funds, either in caſh, or in debts to call in, 
ter $3,113,842 livres (3,636, 230 l. Its. 9d.) ; a ſum ſufficient to 
the balance both their old and new debts. * 

* Their effefts, movrable and immoveable, amount to about 20 
the millions of livres (875, 000 I.). In theſe are included, their houſe 


at Paris ; thirty veſſels fit for ſea ; their buildings at VOrient ; 
their naval ſtores; 1349 blacks remaining in the iſles of ,France 
and Bourbon ; the private buildings the Company have preſerved 
in the two iſlands, and thoſe which have been rebuilt in India. 
We have eſtimated all theſe particulars at their preſent value, 
without regard to what they coſt. | 

A property of (till more importance, is a fund of about 60 
millions (2,625,000 I.) actually mortgaged at preſent by the con- 
tract of 180 millions (7,875, ooo l.) in ſecurity for the payment 


7 of 3 millions of life-rent annuities (131, 250 l.), which the Com- 
983 pany preſently pay. From the little attention we could give to 
"he the time that has elapſed ſince the ſale of part of theſe annuities, 
a) ve ſhould think, that the property of theſe funds is at preſeut 
150 worth at leaſt 30 millions (1,312,500 l.), or 1,500,000 livres, 
146 (65,625 1.) of perpetual annuities. | 

By ſumming up the different articles which conſtitute the de- 
ade bit and credit of the Company, and valuing the liferent an- 
03 duities at 10 per cent. it will be found, that the principal ſum of 
res 1 


31. 10s, "ry 
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amounting to 2j95 33660 Heres ®. They paid for their 
ſeveral contracts 2,727,506 livres , which made in a 
3687,66 livres + of perpetual annuities. - The life an. 
nuities amounted to 3,074,899 livres ||. The ſum total 
of all thefe annual payments was then 8,756,065 livresf, 
In what manner the Company raiſed money to anſwer 

* nne foal be the ſubject of our next i 


Te Phat t far tod deeply doprerned in Land 
fcheme, 2 92 him 90,000,000 of livres I. When 
the cataſtrophe happened, the government made over to 
them in payment the excluſive ſale of tobacco, which 
taen brought in three millions ** a 2 ; but they wen 
left without a capital to trade upon. This kept then 
in a ſtate, of inaction till 1726, when the government 
came to their ſuecour. The rapid progreſs. they made 
aſtoniſhed all. nations, and they bid fair for ſurpaſſing 
the moſt flouriſhing companies. This opinion, which 
was the general one, emboldened the proprietors to com. 

plain that their dividends were not doubled and trebled, 

muy thought, and ſo did the public, that the King's 
treaſury. was enriched with their ſpoils. The profound 
ſecrecy with "which every thing was carried on, greatly 
ſtrengtkened theſe ſurmiſes. 

The breaking. out of the war between France and 
England, in 1744, diſſolved the charm. The miniſtry, 
too much embarraſſed in their own affairs to think of 
doing any thing for the Company, left it to ſhift for it 
ſelf. . Then, indeed, every body was furprized to fe 


mortgaged debts amounts to 149,120,936 livres (6,5 24, 040. 
19 s.); and the other debts, old as well as new, to the ſum of 
282, 136,536 livres (3,593,473 l. 9 5:); ſo chat their debit + 
moants to 231,257,474 livres (10, 117, 514 l. 95. 9 d.). 

It will be found; on the other hand, that, by the contract of 
180 millions, the funds the Company have in trade, or in ſtock, 
either in caſh, or in debts to call in, amount to $3,113,844 
livres (3, 636,230 l. II s. 9 d.); and their moveable and immove- 
able effects being uted at 20 millions oy to ** * — 
total is 283, 113,83 livres (Ta, 386, 230 l. rt 8. 9 d.). 
paring theſe two ſums, we ſhall find that che credit er "th 
debit 52,856, 368 livres (2268, 16 l. 3 8.). 

'* 129,222 J. 126, 64. f 119,328 l. 75. 5. + 248,557 1 34 

1 134,626. 468/71 d. $385,077 1. 163. * 4 need 

131, 50l. oh 
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that Coloſſus ready to fall, which had never yet met 

in II vith any ſhock, and whoſe greateſt misfortune had been 
fe an. WW the loſs of two ſhips of a moderate value. The Com- 
total I pany was undone, had not the government, in 1747, de- 
Tes(, clared itſelf their debtor in the ſum of 180,000,000 of 
nue WW lives +, and engaged to pay them the intereſt of that 
xt in: uam for ever, at fe per cent. This engagement, which 
. was in lieu of the excluſive ſale of tobacco, is ſo important 
a point in hiſtory, that it would not be ſufficiently elu- 
Ven cidated, if we did not take up the matter further back. 
er to The uſe of tobacco, which was introduced into Eu- 
rhich rope after the diſcovery of America, made no very ra- 
were pid progreſs in France. The conſumption was fo ſmall, 
them that the firſt leaſe, which began the firſt of December 


ment 1674, and ended the firſt of October 1680, brought in 
made WW but 500,000 livres | to the government the two firſt 
fling WY years, and 600,000 || the four laſt; though the right 
hich of ſtamping pewter had been joined to this privilege. 
dom. This farm was confounded with the general farms till 
bled, 1691, when it {till remained united to them, and was ra- 
g's ted at 1,500,000 livres g a year. In 1697, it became 
und WY once more a ſeparate farm on the ſame terms, till 170, 


when it was increaſed to 100, O00 livres + more, till 
1715. It was then renewed for three years'only. The 
two firſt years were to bring in 2,000,000'0f livres, *, 


and the laſt 220,000 ++ more. At that period, it was 

k of BY increaſed to 4,020,000 livres I a year; but this laſted 
*. only from the firſt of October 1718 to the firſt of June. 
ſee 1720, Tobacco then became a mercantile commodity 


all over the kingdom, and continued fo till the firſt of 
September 1721. During this ſhort interval, private 
prople laid in ſuch a ſtock, that when it came to be 
armed out again, it could be done but at a moderate 
price. This leaſe, which was the eleventh, was for nine 


* An enthuſiaſm to aggrandize, fortify, and embelliſh their 


ſum ſettlements in Aſia, and a fondneſs to make the port of l' Orient 
om- nval Breſt and Portſmouth, had brought this Society te the brink. 
the of ruin, which, whatever members it might conſiſt of, was, after 

F all, neither more nor leſs than a trading company. | 
3 L + 7,875,0001. t 21,875 l. | 26,2501. 
0 - © $ 65,6251, + 4.3751. 87, 500 l. 
I + 9,6251. jt 175,875 | | 
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years, to commence on the firſt of September 1721, tg 
the firſt of October 1730. The farmers were tg 
give 1, 300, ooo livres for the firſt thirteen months; 

1,800,000 + for the ſecond year; 2,560,000 f for the 
third, and 3, ooo, ooo ||. for each of the laſt fix year, 
This agreement did not take place, becauſe the Indi 
Company, to whom the government owed go, oc, oc 
livres g, which had been depoſited in the royal treaſu- 
ry in 1717, demanded the farm of tobacco, which had 
then been made over to them for ever, and which, from 
particular events, they had never yet enjoyed. Their peti- 
tion was found to be juſt, and they obtained what they 
ſo warmly ſolicited. | | 

They managed this farm themſelves, from the firſt of 
October 1723, to the laſt day of September 1730. The 
produce during this ſpace was 50,083,967 livres 1 1 ſous 
9 deniers 4; which made 7,154,852 livres 10 ſous 
demers ** a year; out of this muſt be deducted yearly 
35042, 673 livres 19 ſous 6 demiers ++ for the charges of 
preparing the land. - 

_ Theſe charges were ſo enormous, that it was thought 
the buſineſs, which grew every day more conſiderable, 
would be better in the hands of the farmers-general, who 
would do it-at leſs expence, by means of the clerks they 
employed for other purpoſes. The Company according 
ly leaſed it for eight years. They engaged to pay 
7,500,000 livres 4 for each of the lt four years, and 
8,000,000 for each of the four laſt. This leaſe went 
on upon the ſame footing till the month of June 1747, 
and the king promiſed to account with the Company for 
the increaſe of the produce, as ſoon as it ſhould be known 
and aſcertained. | 

At this period, the king united the tobacco farm to 
his other duties, creating and alienating, for the uſe of 
the Company, an annuity of nine millions 55 for ever, 
upon a capital of a hundred and eighty millions +4. This 
large compenſation was thought to be ir to them for the 
old debt of ninety millions , for the overplus of the pro- 


i 
* 56,8751. 1 78, 0l. t 112,000 1, 
1.137, 250 J. 5 3,937,5001. J About 2,191,1731. I1 s. 7d. 
About 313,024 l. 16s. + About 133,116 J. 19s. 7d. 
it 328,125 l. }|} 350,000 l. S§ 393,750 |. 


++ 7,875, ooo l. „ 3:937,500 l. 5 
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fit upon the tobacco farm from 1738 to 1747, and to in- 
demnify them for the expences of the negro trade, the 
poſſes they had ſuſtained during the war, their giving up 
the excluſive privilege of the trade to St Domingo, and 
the loſs of the ton duty, which had been ſuſpended ever 
fince the year 1731. Yet this compenſation has been 
thought inadequate by ſome of the proprietors, who have 
found out, that, ever ſince the year 1758, upwards of 
11,700,000 pounds weight of tobacco have been annu- 
ally fold in the kingdom at three livres“ a pound, though 
it had been bought for twenty-ſeven livres + a hundred. 

The nation is of a very different opinion. The mana- 
gers who prevailed upon government to acknowledge ſo 
large a debt, have been accuſed of ſacrificing the intereſt 
of the public to that of a private ſociety. A writer who, 
in our days, ſhould examine whether this accuſation 
was well or ill grounded, would paſs for an idle * 

| u 


* 25, 71d. + 1. 3s. 74d. 

} Perhaps we ſhall be forgiven for obſerving, that, had the 
patrons of the Company been leſs blinded by particular prejudi- 
ces, they would have procured to the nation ſome indemnifica- 
tion for the immenſe debt contracted by it on their account. 
Nothing was more eaſy. It was only to deprive them of an o- 
dious monopoly, which made the caſtor of Canada go into the 
hands of the Engliſh; to reſtore Senegal to the ſlate, from 
whence no more was got annually than about 7 or 800 ſlaves 
to free the government and trade of the extravagant duties paid 
to the Company for the liberty of tranny to Guinea; in fine, to 
bring them back to the ſpirit of their inſtitution, and to confine 
them to it, without ſuffering them to go beyond their bounds. 

Thoſe who have attended to the progreſs of the Company, 
know, that their trade was very inconſiderable in the laſt centu- 
ry. The accounts from which a computation can be made, bear, 
that from the 1664 to the 1684, the total did not exceed 
9,500,000 livres (415, 625 J.) Their progreſs was leſs conſiderable _ 
afterwards, the ſole ambition of France being to extend her ter- 
ritories. After the 1720, however, their trade began in ſeveral 
reſpects to increaſe ; but it was not till five or ſix years after, 
that it became an object of importance. Their expectations were 
very ſanguine, when two wars interrupted or defeated all tl eir 
operations. | : 

t is an eſtabliſhed fact, that the whole fales made at POrient 
lince the 1926 to 1756 incluſive, the period of the laſt war, a- 
mounted to no more than 437,376,284 livres (19,135,2121. 88. 
bd.) From the 1740 to the 1756, they have gained regularly, 

I 2 = | betwixt 
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Such a diſcuſſion would be altogether needleſs, ſince every 
circumſtance of this tranſaction has been made public, 


It will be ſufficient to obſerve, that it was with the nine ; 1 
millions “a year improperly ſacrificed by the ſtate, that inn 
the Company was enabled to anſwer the demand df lion 
8,7 56,065 livres F with which it was charged; ſo that ann 
the overplus that remained to them amounted to about Vea 
244,000 livres | of net revenue. equ 
It is true, they had private ſimple contract debts to the 1 
amount of 74, 505, ooo livres ; but they had in trade, ws 
betwixt buying and ſelling, 102 per cent. ſo that, on the ſuppoſ. that 
tion the profits were always the ſame, their exportations of cah to C 
muſt of courſe be reduced to 216,522,912 livres (9,472,877 l. 85, by 
From this ſum there will naturally fall to be ſubtrafted the pro- whi 
duce of the goods exported from Europe to Alia ; but the broils M 
in which the Company is involved, have made more money go 4 
cut of the mother country than the exportation of their goods hay 
| has been able to bring in. Th 
Were we inclined to inquire how much the annual trade of cou 
the Company has increaſed during that ſpace of time, we ſhould q 
find, tt at it never exceeded 14,108,912 livres, (617,264 1. 18s.) bef; 
Their returns of 24 millions (1,050,000 l.) would have been hard- wa 
ly ſufficient for the bare conſumption of the kingdom, and they nigl 
muſt have been much more conſiderable to have ſupplied the de- Thi 
mands of the neighbouring (tates. agr. 
Theſe important conſiderations well deſerve the attention cf at | 
government and of the proprietors, ſo ſoon as the return of peace ad 
allows France to reſume her trade to India. This happy period A 
is arrived ; but the lots of all their ſettlements in India, and the ed 
events which preceded, as well as thoſe which followed after, gro- 
threw the minds of the proprietors into a ſtate of deſpair, and this 
this deſpair gave birth to a thouſand ſchemes the moſt abſurd. pan 
So great was their perplexity and diſtruſt, that they run from the 
one project to another, without being able to fix their attention . 
on any one in particular. The time for action, which became e- Was 
very day more precious, was ſpent in reproaches and invetives; 4 
and animoſity took the place of deliberation. No perſon could tain 
foreſee where all theſe convulſions would end, till a young mer- the 
chant, of a bold and enlightened genius, let them know. At his ſhox 
voice, the tumult ceaſes; hope revives their ſpirits ; there is but f 
one mind, and that is his own. The Company, which the ene- up 
mies of all excluſive privileges wiſhed to ſee aboliſhed, and which gral 
the intereſt of ſo many individuals had conſpired to ruin, is ſup- on 


ported, and, what was indiſpenſably neceſſary, is reformed. 
„393,750 l. + 383,077 1. 168. Tot d. 
+ 10,675 1. 3,259,593 J. IS 5 
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or in debts to call in, 70,733,000 livres * ; a ſum near- 
ly ſufficient to balance theſe demands. 
Their only riches conſiſted, therefore, in moveable and 
immoveable effects, to the amount of about twenty mil- 
lions +, and the proſpect of the extinction of the life- 
annuities, which in time muſt bring in three millions | a 
year. The actual value of this article might be reckoned 
equal to a clear capital of thirty millions l. 
Independent of theſe properties, the Company enjoyed 
ſome very beneficial rights, The excluſive ſale of coffee 
had been granted them; but, as public utility required 
that an exception ſhould be made in 1736, with regard 
to coffee imported from the American iſlands, they had, 
by way of compenſation, a yearly ſum of 50, ooo livres , 
which was always duly paid. Even the privilege for 
Mocha coffee was cancelled in 1767, the government 
having allowed the importation of that of the Levant. 
The Company obtained no indemnification on. this ac- 
count, | | | | 
They had met with a worſe diſappointment the year 
before. In 1720, they had been inveſted with the ſole 
right of tranſporting ſlaves to the American colonies. 
This ſyſtem ſoon appeared to be erroneous, and it.was 
agreed, that all the merchants in the kingdom ſhould be 
at liberty to carry on the ſlave- trade, upon condition cf 
adding a piftole + per head to the thirteen livres & grant- 
ed out of the royal treaſury. Suppoſing that 15,000 ne- 
groes were diſpoſed of every year in the French iſlands, 
this made a clear income of 345, ooo livres Ff for the Com- 
pany. This bounty which was allowed them for a trade 
they were not concerned in, was taken off in 1767, and 
was made up to them by a reaſonable equivalent. 8 
At the firſt formation of the Company, they had ob- 
tained a gratuity of 50 livres {| upon every ton of goods 
they ſhould export, and of 75 f upon every ton they 
ſhould import from abroad. The miniſtry, upon the 
ſuppreſſion of the bounty upon negroes, increaſed the 
gratuity upon every ton exported to 75 livres |, and up- 
on every ton imported to 80 fg. If we rate both at 


3,094, 5681. 158. t 875, ooo l. f 131, 250 JI. || 1,312,5001. 
$ 2,1871. 10s. 4 16s, gd. ** 11s. 44d. + 15,093 J. 15 8. 
3} 21. 38. 9d. II 31. 5s. 74d. 4 31. $5.74d. $$ 31. 10s. 
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6000 tons a year, we ſhall find a produce of above a mil. 
lion“ for the Company, including the 50,000 livres 
they received upon the coffee. CF 
Whilſt the revenues of the Company remained entire, 
their expences were leſſened. By the edict of 1764, the 
iſlands of France and Bourbon were become the property 
of the government, who engaged to fortify and defend 
them. By this arrangement the Company was exone- 
rated of two millions F a year, without the leaſt de. 
triment to the excluſive trade they enjoyed in thoſe two 


Hands ||. 
With 


®* 43,7501. + 2,1$71. 10s. 87, 500 l. 
Notwithſtanding theſe advantages, the Company are in a 
languifhing condition, and will continue ſo, for want of money 
and credit. The want of caſh puts it out of their power to ad- 
vance money in India to the merchants, and by their means to 
the manufacturers, who cannot carry on their buſineſs without 
ſuch encouragement. Part of the year they remain idle. 80 
- ſoon, however, as funds arrive, they are diſtributed, and all hands 
are ſet to work in a hurry, every one at his proper buſineſs. The 
neceſſity of having their ſhips diſpatched in proper time, makes 
them overlook ally faults in the fabric of the goods. This 
negligence, which prejudices the French fales in Europe, is ow- 
ing alſo to another cauſe. The impoſſibility they find, at the 
end of every agreement, to ſettle accounts with the furniſhers of 
Indian commodities, neceſſarily puts it in the power of the Jat- 
ter to demand an intereſt of 12 per cent. on any balances that 
may be due. | 
This diforder will continue until the Company be in a fitna- 
tion to keep funds for advance in their faQories ; and it appears 
to be no eaſy matter, nay perhaps impoſſible for them, in their 
preſent” ſituation, to procure them. Under a free government, 
more zeal on the part of the proprictors, and more confidence 
on the part of the public, might naturally have been expected; 
but neither the public, nor the proprietors, would chuſe to la- 
viſh ſuch conſiderable funds in a ſcheme of this nature, upon the 
faith of an adminiſtration which, ever ſince the new letters pa- 
tent in the month of June 1768, neither could direct themſelves, 
nor allow themſelves to be directed by the proprietors, who, ne- 
ceſſatily ſubject to the influence of a Commillary, had reaſon to 
dread the ſame diſappointment in future, which they had ex- 
perienced in times paſt. As their whole capital was ſwallowed up, 
either by the debts they had contratted, or by the engagements 
they had come under, happen what would, to make good to the 
proprietors a certain yearly revenue, they had no ſectrizy to give 
to their creditors. * We know, that, going ſtrictly to work, they 


kad it in their power to alienate whatever the cxtinction — - 
"rae iferen 


. 
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With all theſe ſeemingly proſperous circumſtances, the 
debts of the Company were daily increaſing. This muſt 
4 | inevitably 


liferent annuities left at their diſpoſal, which, according to all 
probability, muſt amount annually to 50,000 livres (2,187 1. 
105.) ; but we much doubt whether money holders would make 
any conſiderable advances on theſe mortgages. bs 
If they endeavoured to tempt them with the alluring bait of 
a large intereſt, the ſuſpicions, natural to theſe gentlemen, 
would immediately recur, when they began to conſider the revo- 
lutions that had happened in trade, which forbid any further 
hopes of their reaping the ſame profits, and by reaſon of the 
obſtacles of every kind which it had met with, which did not 
allow their ſales to exceed 20 or 25 millions (875, oool. or 
1,093,750 J.), when they ouyht to have been cared the length 
of 30 or 35 (1,312,500 1. or 1,531, 250 l.), in order to render 
the home conſumption of Aſiatie goods, as well as the exporta- 
tion abroad, as extenſive as in the nature of things was poſſible. 
Their natural diſtruſt would be further excited, by the obliga- 
tion the Company have come under, by their excluſive privi- 
lege, to ſupply the iſles of France and Bourbon with proviſions ; 
while theſe iſlands, - if we except a million of coffee, having 
nothing to give in payment of the European goods ſeat them, 
but bills of exchange on the treaſurers of the colonies, the conſe- 
quence is, that the Company are under the neceflity of making 
advances, one after another, of 12 or 15 millions (525,000 I. or 
656,2501.), and to get a credit on the King, which public con- 
tingencies render always uncertain, either from the nature of the 
thing itſelf, or the term of payment. | 
Another cauſe of diſtruſt, and which is well-founded, ariſes 
from the enormity of the expences to which the Company is ſub- 
jetted. We pretend not to ſay that they are unneceſſary, or that 
they are not even, in general, regulated with economy; but, ac- 
cording, to the laſt returns that have been made, they amount to 
no leſs than 8 millions (350,000 I.) a- year; and as the Company 
is burdened with the expences of the crown, they may even ex- 
ceed that ſum. mad. blogs 3 
From all theſe conſiderations, we are of opinion, that if the 
King does not take upon himſelf the burden of the charges of the 
crown, make arrangements for rendering the ſupply ing, the iſles 
of France and Bourbon leſs expenſive to the Company, and inſure 
to them of new, and more inviolably, all that liberty which is 
the eſſence of every commercial undertaking, the trade of the 
Company will decay every day, and in the end be annihilated. 
Theſe changes, by which, at bottom, things are only brought 
back to their natural order, are become the more indiſpenſible, in 
order that the Company may be put in a condition to ſurmount 
the obſtacles of every kind which ariſe ſrom her preſent ſituation 
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inevitably happen, as their income, together with the 
profits of their trade, was not ſufficient to defray the ex. 
pences of carrying it on, and the charges annexed to the 
crown, which together amounted to eight millions“ 2. 
year. They might even exceed this, as, by their na. 
ture, they were ſuſceptible of endleſs increaſe, according 
to the political views of government, which is the ſole 
Judge of their importance and neceſſity. 4 OY 
n ſo unfortunate a ſituation, the Company could not 
poſſibly ſupport itſelf without the aſſiſtance of govern. 
ment. But, for ſome time paſt, the council of Lewis 
XV. had appeared to be very indifferent about the exiſt. 
* ence of that great body. At laſt, an arret of council 
was iſſued, bearing date the 13th of Auguſt 1769, by 
which the king ſuſpended the excluſive privilege of the 
India Company, and granted to all his ſubjects the liberty 
of navigating and trading beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope. However, in granting this unexpected freedom, 


During ſome years, this Company have had immenſe poſſeſ- 
ſions in Aſia, which, upon the faith of their agents, they bclter- 
ed were a ſource of wealth that could never be dried up. They 
flattered themſelves, that, however far they might chuſe to ex- 
tend their trade, they would be no more under the neceſſity of 

— ſending bullion to the Eaſt. It is, however, now demonſtrable, 
that Candavir and the four Cerkers, which form the great tern 
- tory from which they were in expectation of ſuch immenſe trea- 
ſures, have not returned, during the five years they have been 
poſſeſſed, but 13,773,466 rupees, though their adminiſtration or 
defence has coſt no leſs than 14,999, 684. The expence, therefore, 
has exceeded the revenue 1,226,218 rupees. To this muſt be add- 
ed, the charges ſuſtained by the Company, in the tranſportation 
and recruiting of men for theſe remote countries, and about 
T20,000 livres (5, 250 l.) which they were obliged to pay to M. the 
de Buſſey, whoſe negotiations, ſupported by the troops which he gre 
commanded, enabled him to acquire the firſt of theſe five pro- 0 
vinces in 175, and the four others in 1753. k 
The calculations we have given, the accuracy whereof no well- bre 
informed perſon will diſpute, may conſole the Company for the {te 


loſs they have ſuſtained of this great acquiſition, and of ſome o- ma 
thers which were not leſs burdenſome to them. The Engliſh ons 
have availed themſelves of their ſuperiority, to add it to the terri- I; 
tory which was poſſeſſed before the 1749, which may be looked = 
upon as a conſiderable advantage; but what is perhaps an inepa- for 

- xable misfortune, theſe ſettlements, when reſtored in 1763, were 
totally deſtroyed. ' 18 Tr A, | 
Sr wands, bf Fa *. 350,000 1, 
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the government thought proper to lay it under ſome re- 
fraint, The arret, which opens this new tract to private 
navigators,” requires them to provide themſelves with 
ports, which are to be given gratis by the adminiſtra- 
tors of the India Company. It obliges them to make 
their returns to Port POrnent, and no where elſe. It 
eſtabliſhes a duty, by way of indulto, on all goods im- 
ported from India, which, by a ſecond arret of Council, 
iſued on the ſixth of September following, was fixed at 
five per cent. on all goods coming from India and China, 
and at three per cent. upon all commodities of the growth 
of the iſlands of France and Bourbon. Mo : | 
The arret of the 13th of Auguſt, by only ſuſpending 
the privilege of the Company, ſeemed to leave to the 
proprietors the power of reſuming it; but, as they ſaw 
no probability of ever being able to do this, they wiſely 
determined to liquidate their concerns in ſuch a manner 
as to ſecure their creditors, and the remains of their own 
fortunes. | N ©: 460) 
For this purpoſe they offered to give up to the king 
all the Company's ſhips, thirty in number ; all the ware- 
houfes, and other buildings belonging to them, at Port 
Orient, and in India; the property of their factories, 
with the manufaQtures dependent on them; all naval and 
military ſtores; and, laſtly, eight hundred ſlaves, which 
they had reſerved in the iſlands. All theſe articles were 
valued at thirty millions “ by the proprietors, who, at 
the ſame time, demanded the payment of 16, 500,000 


oa livres F which were due to them by the government. 
— The king agreed to the propoſal, but choſe to leſſen 


the purchaſe- money, not that the effects were not of ſtill 


* greater value whilſt they remained in the hands of the 

Company, but, being made over to the government, they 
ell. brought an additional incumbrance upon it: ſo that in- 
the ſtead of 46,500,000 livres |, which the proprietors de- 
— manded, the prince, to clear all accompts with them, 
1. created a perpetual annuity for the benefit of 1, 200, ooo 
od livres , upon a capital of thirty millions g. The edi& _ 
pa- for that purpoſe was iſſued out in January1770. 


ere This new contract the Company mortgaged for twelve 


* 1,312,500l. + 721,875 l. + 2,034,375k || 52, 300 l. 
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millions , which they borrowed upon life-annuities x 
ten per cent. and by a lottery in Feb ebruary following, 
This money was borrowed to enable them to fulfil the 
engagements they had entered into when = undertook 
the laſt expedition ; but it was inſufficient : ſo that, find. 
ing themſelves utterly unable to raiſe more, the proprie. 
tors, at their meeting on the 7th April 1770, made over 
their whole property to the king, except the capital that 
| had been mortgaged to the ſhares. 

The principal articles, compriſed in this ceſſion, con- 
ſiſted in the abolition of 4,200,000 livres F in life-an- 
nuities ; of that part of the contract of nine millions 
which exceeded the capital of the ſhares ; of the hotel 
of Paris; of the India goods expected home in 1770 and 
1771, ſuppoſed to be worth 26,000,000 of livres]; 
and, laftly, of three or four millions g of debts, to be 
called in from debtors who were moſtly- ſolvent, in In- 
dia, the iſles of France and Bourbon, and at San Domin- 
go. The proprietors engaged at the ſame time to furniſh 

the king with the ſum of 1 14,678,000 livres |. to be raiſed 
by way of a call, which was fixed at 400 livres per 
ſhare. The government, in accepting theſe ſeveral offers, 
engaged, on their part, to pay all the perpetual and 
life-annuities which the Company was bound-to pay ; all 
their other engagements, amoun — to about forty-five 

millions ; all the penſions and half-pays granted by the 
Company, amounting to 80,000 livres t a-year; laſtly, 
to ſtand to all the charges and riſks attending a liquida- 
tion, that muſt neceſſarily laſt ſome years. 

The king raiſed the capital of each ſhare to 2500 
livres gg, bearing intereſt at 125 livres |||| a-year, which, 
by the edict in Auguſt 1764, had been fixed at 1600 
livres , bearing an intereſt of 80 livres 44. The new 
intereſt was made ſubject to a deduction of a tenth ; and 
it was agreed, that this deduction ſhould be annually ap- 
propriated to the paying off of the ſhares by lot, on the 
Went of their 1 8 of 2500 livres ++; 2 that the in · 


+ 183.750 l. f 393, 750 l. 
$ About 153, 125 Il. upon an average. 
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tereſt on the ſhares thus paid off, would increaſe the fink- 
ing fund, till the whole of the ſhares was finally paid off. 
Theſe reſpe&ive conditions are recorded in an arret of 
council, of the 8th of April, including a report of the 
geliberations held the day before in a general meeting of 
the proprietors, and confirmed by letters patent, bearing 
date the 22d of the ſame month. In conſequence of 
theſe agreements, the call has been paid}; the drawing for 
the reimburſement of the ſhares, to the number of two 
hundred and twenty, has been made every year; and the 
ſimple contract -debts of the Company have been duly 
paid, when their time was elapſed. _ | 
From all theſe particulars, it is no eaſy matter to form 
an idea of the actual mode of exiſtence of the India Com- 
pany, and of the legal ſtate of the trade they carried on. 
This Company, which at preſent has no property, no 
buſineſs, no object, cannot, however, be conſidered as 
being utterly deſtroyed, ſince the proprietors have re- 
ſerved the joint ſtock that was mortgaged for their 
ſhares; and that they have a common cheſt, and depu- 
ties to ſuperintend their intereſts. On the other hand, 
their charter has been ſuſpended; but it is only ſuſpend- 
ed, and is not included among the articles which the 
Company has ceded to the king. The law, by which 
it was granted, is ſtill in force; and the ſhips. that are 
fitted out for the Indian ſeas, cannot ſail without a per- 
miſſion in the name of the Company. So that the free- - 
dom which has been ted is but a precarious one; 
and, if the proprietors ſhould offer to reſume their trade, 
with a ſufficient ſtock to carry it on, they would have 
an inconteſtable right to do it, without any new law to 
unpower them, But, except this nominal right, which 
in fact is much the ſame as if it did not exiſt, as the 
proprietors are not in a condition to exerciſe it, all their 
other rights, properties, and factories, are now. in the 
hands of government. Let us take a curſory view of 
thoſe ſettlements, beginning by Malabar. He 


Berwsex the provinces of Canara „ „ 
and Calicut hes a diſtrict which extends 1 oy, 
ighteen leagues along the coaſt, and * 8 I 
at molt ſeven or eight leagues broad. 7 . ſe 


The country, which is very rugged, is | 
| covered 
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covered with pepper and coooa- trees. It is divided into 
ſeveral leſſer diftrifts, in ſubjection to as many Indian 
lords, Who are all vaſſals to the houſe of Colaſtry. The 
head of this Bramin family is always to confine hi 
whole attention to what concerns the worſhip of the 

It would be beneath his dignity to ſtoop to pro. 
ne matters, and the reins of government are given to 
his —_— relation. The country is divided into twy 
provinces. © In the largeſt, called the Irouvenate, is the 
Engliſh f factory of Tellichery, and the Dutch factory af 
Cananor. "Thoſe two nations ſhare the pepper between 
them; but the Engliſh commonly carry off 1,500,000 
pound weight, and there ſeldom remains more than 
e for the Dutch. 

The fecond province, called Cartenate, Exthll but 
five leagues along the coaſt, Here the French were called 

in by the natives in 1722, with a view to make uſe of 
wen againſt the Engliſh ; but an accommodation ha- 
ving taken place, made their aſſiſtance needleſs, and they 
were forced to relinquiſh a poſt where they promiſed 
themfelves ſome advanta Fired with reſentment and 
ambition, they returned in numbers, in 1725, and 
eſtabliſned themſelves ſword in hand on the mouth of 
the river Mahe. Notwithſtanding this act of violence, 
they obtained of the prince who governed that diſtrid 
an excluſi ve right to the pepper trade. This favour was 
fo great an advantage to them, that it gave riſe to a co- 
lony of 6000 Indians, who cultivated 6350 cocoa, 3967 
areka, and 7762 er trees. Such was the ſtate of 
this ſettlement, when the Engliſh made themſelves ma- 

ſters of it in 1760. 

The ſame ſpirit of deſtruction that they had ſhewn in 
all their conqueſts, influenced them at Mahé. Their in- 
tention was to pull down the houſes, and diſperſe the in- 
habitants. The ſovereign of that country diſſuaded them 
from their purpoſe, All was ſpared except the fortifica- 
tions. When the French returned to their factory, they 
found every thing much in the ſame condition as they 
had left it. It is their inteteſt to ſecure the advantages 


they enjoy, and it is no lefs incumbent on them to en · 


vour to improve them. 


Mahé r with hills, on which were m_ 
re 
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dre forts, which no longer exiſt. Theſe works were b 
fr too numerous, though ſome precautions are abſotutel: 
neceſſary. It is not proper to be perpetually expoſed to 
the depredations of the Nayers, who have formerly at- 
tempted to plunder and deſtroy the colony, and who 
might poſſibly have ſtill the ſame intentions, in order to 
put themſelves under the protection of the Engliſh at 
Tellichery, which is but three leagues diſtant from Mahé. 

Beſides the poſts requifite for internal ſafety, it is 
highly proper to fortify che entrance of the river. Since 
the Marattas have got ſea- ports of their own, they infeſt 
the ſea about Malabar with their piracies. Thoſe ban- 
ditti even attempt to land, wherever they think there is 
ſome booty to be got. Mahe would not be ſecure from 
their attacks, if there were ,money or goods to tempt 
them, unleſs they were well guarded. * 

The French might make themſelves ample amends for 
any expences they ſhould incur, if they did but carry on 
their trade with ſpirit and ſkill. - Their factory is the beſt 
ſituated for the pepper trade; and the country would af- 
ford 2,500,000 pound weight of that commodity. What 
could not be conſumed in Europe might be ſold 1n China, 
on the Red Sea, and at Bengal. pound of pepper 
would coſt them twelve ſous *, and they would ſell it for 
twenty-fave or thirty Þ. | 

| 6p advantage, conſiderable as it is, would be increaſed 
by the profits upon European goods, which would be car- 
ned over to Mahe. Thoſe who are beſt acquainted with 
that factory are of opinion, that it will be an eaſy matter 
to diſpoſe of 400,000 weight of iron, 200, ooo of lead, 
25,000 of copper, 2000 firelocks, 20,000 weight of gun- 
powder, 50. anchors or grapplings, 50 bales of cloth, 
50,000 ells of ſail cloth, a good quantity of quickſilver, 
and about 200 caſks of wine or brandy, every year, for 
the French ſettled in the colony, or for the Englith in 
the neighbourhood. Theſe ſeveral articles together 
would bring, at leaſt, 384,000 livres t, of which 
153,600 || would be clear gain, allowing the profit to 
be 40 per cent. Another advantage attending this cir- 


* About 614d, + About 11, 45. on an average. 
| 16,8001, 6720 l. 
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culation is, that there will always be a ſtock in the fac. 
tory, which will enable them to purchaſe the produe. 
tions of the country in the ſeaſons of the year when they 
are cheapeſt. . 

The greateſt obſtacle to trade is the cuſtom-houſe eſta. 
bliſhed in the colony. Half the duties belong to the ſo. 
vereign of that country, and this has always been a ſub. 


ject of contention. The Engliſh of Tellicherry, who la. 


boured under the ſame grievance, have found means to 
prevent all diſputes about theſe duties, by paying a cer. 
tain yearly ſum as an equivalent, We might do the 
ſame ; but we cannot expect that the prince would agre 
to it, unleſs we previouſly pay him the ſums he has lent, 
and no longer refuſe him the tribute ſtipulated for the 
benefit of living peaceably upon his territories. Matten 
cannot be ſo eaſily adjuſted at Bengal. 


FRANCE has engaged, by the treaty df 
e — 1763, to erect no tis ien and keep 


ain * in that rich and extenſive coun- 
La try. The Engliſh, who are ſovereign 
there, will never ſuffer us to deviate from what they hare 
required. So that Chandernagore, which, before the lalt 
war, reckoned 60,000 ſouls, and has now but 24,000, 
is and always will be entirely an open place. | 
To this misfortune of a precarious ſituation, may be 
added injuries and hardſhips of every kind. Not ſatil. 
fied with the poſſeſſion of unlimited authority, the Eng- 
liſh have been guilty of the moſt ſcandalous enormitics, 
They have inſulted the French in their work-ſhops, de- 
coyed their workmen, cut the linens off the looms, in- 
fiſted that the manufacturers ſhould do no work but for 


them, in the three moſt favourable months of the year, 


and that their own ladings ſhould be picked out and com- 
pleted, before any thing was removed out of the work- 
ſhops. The ſcheme which the French and Dutch toge- 
ther had contrived, of making an exact eſtimate of the 
number of weavers, taking only half between them, 
and leaving the reſt to the Englith, has been conſidereſ 
as an inſult. That domineering nation have gone ſo far 
-- as to declare, that they would have their factors buy the 
goods in Chandernagore ; and our people have been 2 

1 ce 
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ced to ſubmit to this hardſhip, or they would have been 
excluded from every market in Bengal. In a word, they 
have ſo much abuſed the unjuſt right of victory, that a 
philoſopher might be tempted to wiſh for the ruin of 
their liberty, were not the people a thouſand times more 
oppreſſive and cruel under the government of one man, 
than in the poſſeſſions of a government tempered by the 
influence of many *. 

As long as things remain upon the preſent footing, in 
that opulent part of Aſia, the French will meet with per- 
petual hardſhips and mortifications; and therefore, no ſo- 
ld and laſting advantage can accrue to trade. We ſhould 
be reſcued from this diſgrace, if we could exchange 
Chandernagore for Chattigan. | 

Chattigan is ſituated on the confines of Aracan, The 
Portugueſe, who, in the days of their proſperity, en- 
deavoured to get all the important poſts in India into 
their own hands, made a conſiderable ſettlement at that 
place. The coloniſts ſhook off the yoke of their native 
country, when it became a province of Spain, chuſing 
rather to turn pirates than to be ſlaves. They long in- 
fefted the neighbouring coaſts and ſeas with their depre- 
dations. At laſt they were attacked by the Moguls, who 
raiſed a colony upon their ruins, powerful enough to 
prevent any inroads which the people of Aracan and Pe- 
gu might be tempted to make into Bengal. Tuis place 


The means uſed by the agents of the French Company, to 
combat ſo many difficulties, are certainly very wiſe. They have 
thrown off the dealing with Indian merchants, with whom they 
had contracted on extravagant terms, and have ſubſtituted in their 
place men of character, whe furniſh them with goods at the ma- 
nafacturer's price, or upon a commiſſion of 3 per cent. They have 
ſecured to the Company, whoſe affairs they conduct, the cloths 
that are made even in Chandernagore, and which branch was 
tormerly given np in favour of individuals, though an object of 
the greateſt importance. In fine, they have endeavoured to 
leſſen the impoſitions, and fulfil the orders which came from 
Europe, by purchaſing from the principal merchants of the Eng- 
liſh factories, a part of what they ſhould have ſent home. With 
all theſe precantions, the cargoes that come to France are dear, 
ſight, late, and of a bad quality; and the Company will be 
vader the neceſſity of abandoning Bengal, where they muſt be 
ruined, yalefs they exchange Chandernagore with Chattigan. 


K 2 then 
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then ſunk into obſcurity, till 1758, when the Engliſh e. 
{tabliſhed a ſettlement there. | | 

The chmate 1s healthy, the waters excellent, and pro. 
viſions plenty: the landing is eaſy, and the anchorage 
fafe. The continent and the iſland of Sandiva make 2 
tolerable harbour. The rivers Barramputri and Etki, 
which are branches of the Ganges, or at leaſt communi. 
cate with it, greatly facilitate commercial operations. If 
Chattigan is farther. from Patna, Caſſimbazar, and ſome 
other markets, than the European colonies on the river 
Hugly, it is nearer Jogdia, Dacca, and all the manufac. 
tures of the lower river. It is a matter of no conſequence 
whether ſhips of burden can or cannot enter the Ganges 
on that fide, as the inland navigation is never carried on 
but with boats. | 

Though the knowledge they had of theſe advantages 
had determined the Engliſh to ſeize upon Chattigan, we 
are apt to think they would have given it up at the laſt 
peace, to get rid of the French, and remove them from 


a place which lies too near them, and which long habit 4 
bas endeared to them. We even apprehend that at late 
Chattigan, they would have deſiſted from thoſe irkſome we! 
conditions they required at Chandernagore, a place alto- nov 
x] expoſed, which imprint a reproach upon the poſ- ten 
eflors, more detrimental than it is poſſible for mere ſpe- for 
culators in commerce to conceive. Trade is a free pro- the 
feſſion. The ſea, the voyages, the riſque, and the viciſ- cor 
ntudes of fortune, all inſpire a love of independence. the 
This is the very ſoul and life of trade, which, when anc 
ſhackled, droops and dies. 1s | 
The preſent opportunity is perhaps a favourable one 

to think of the exchange we propoſe. The fortifications ON 
which the Engliſh Rad begun to erect at Chattigan, har- ſhy 
ing been thrown down by repeated earthquakes, ſeems 17 
to have given them a diſlike to that place, for which they uo 
had always ſhown a particular attachment. As to the en 
French, this inconvenience, great as it is, would be pre- N 
ferable to that of living in a defenceleſs town. It 1s 2 
better to ſtrive againſt nature than againſt men, and hit 
to be expoſed to the ſhocks of the earth than to the in- Pr 


ſults of nations. Fortunately for the French, though 
they are reſtrained at Bengal, they meet with ſome a. 


TY mends, 


* 


mends, in enjoying a better ſituation on the coaſt of 
Coromandel. . | 


To the north of that very exten- 
ſire coalt, they poſſeſs Yanam, in the 4; Preſent fitua- 
2 . tion of the French 
province of Rajahmandry. This wes tht af” of 
factory, which has no land belong- (ende.. 


ing to it, and is ſituated nine miles 
from the mouth of the river Ingerom, was formerly a 
very flouriſhing one. From miſtaken motives, it was 
neglected about the year 1748. It would, however, 
afford goods to the value of 4 or 500,000 livres“, as 


the cotton manufactures are very conſiderable in that 


neighbourhood, and the cottons - remarkably fine and 
good. It has been found, by experience, to be a good 
market for diſpoſing of European cloth. The trade of 
this place would be more lucrative, if they were not ob- 
liged to ſhare the profit with the Engliſh, who have a 
ſmall ſettlement within two miles of the French. : 

That competition is much more detrimental to their 
intereſt at Maſulipatam.. The French, who former! 
were maſters of the whole town, but have nothing left 
now except the lodge they had before 1749, cannot pre- 
tend to vie with the Engliſh, who make-them pay duty 
for all their imports and exports, and enjoy beſides, alt 
the favour in their own trade which ſovereign 
command, This being the caſe, the French confine 
their dealings to the purchaſe of ſome fine handkerchiefe, 
and other calicoes, to the value of 150,000 livres f. It 
is far otherwiſe at Karical. 


That town, fituated in the kingdom of Tanjour, on 
one of the branches of the Coleroon, which will bear 
ſhips of 1 50 tons burden, was ceded to the Company in 
1738, by a dethroned king, who was in want of protec- - 


tion. Having been reſtored before he had fulfilled his 

engagements, he retracted the 

gave it up to the French, who. were in friendſhip with 

him. Soon after this, the ungrateful and perſidious 

prince was ſtrangled by the 1ntrigueg of hiFuncles ; and 

About 19, 700 1. on an 22 + 6,562 l. 10 8. 
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gift he had made. A 
Nabob attacked the place with his army, and, in 1739, 
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tis ſucceſſor, who had inherited his enemies with hig 
throne, being defirous of obtaining the friendſhip of a 
powerful nation, confirmed them in. their poſſeſſion, 
The. Englith took the place in 1760, and blew. up the 
fortifications. It was afterwards reſtored to the French, 
who returned thither in 1765. 

In its preſent ſtate, Karical is an open place, which 
may contain 75,000 inhabitants, moſt of them 8 
in weaving ordinary handkerchiefs, and cottons for the 
wear of the natives. The territory belonging to it, 
which has been conſiderably inereaſed by the conceſſions. 
which the King of Tanjour made in 1 749 is now once 


more what it was at firſt, two leagues in length, and one 
league in the broadeſi part. It is covered with fifteen 


villages, of which 62> 4.08 one deſerves our notice; it is call. 
ed Tirumale-Rayenpatnam, and contains no leſs than 
25,000" fouls. They weave and paint tolerably fine 
Perſians, fit for Batavia and the Phillippine iflands, 
The Coolies, who are Mohammedans, have ſmall veſſels, 
with which they trade to Ceylon, and along the coaſt. 

France may draw annually from this ſettlement, two: 
hundred bales gf cottons'or handkerchiefs fit for Europe, 
and a large quantity of rice for the ſubſiſtence of her o- 
ther colonies. © 

All goods bought at Karical Yanam, and Maſulipa- 
tam, are carried to Pondicherry, the chief of all the 
French ſettlements in India. 

This town, which roſe from ſuch ſmall beginnings, i in 
time became a great, powerful, and famous city. The 
ſtreets, which are all ftraight, and moſt of them broad, 
were Tmed with two rows of trees, which kept them 


cool; even in the heat of the day. The moſt . — 


publie edifices are a moſque, two Pagodas, two churches, 


and the governor's houſe, which is reckoned to be the 


moſt magnificent building in the eaſt. They had erect- 
ela ſmall citadel in the year 1704; but it is of no uſe, 


ſince they have been allowed to build houſes all round it. 


'Fo ſupply the loſs of this defence, three ſides of the 
town had been fortihed with a rampart, a diteh, ba- 
ſtions, and a glacis which was unfiniſhed in dome pla- 


ces. The road was defended by batteries 1 
f 7 | 


The | 
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The town, which was a full league in cireumference,. 
contained 70,000 inhabitants, of which 4000 were Eu- 
ropeans, Meſtees, or Topaſſes. There were at moſt . 
10, 00 Mohammedans; the reſt were Indians, 15,000 
ot which were Chriſtians, and the others of ſeventeen or 
eighteen different caſts or tribes. Three villages, depen · 
dent on the town, might contain 10, ooo fouls... | 

Such was the ſtate of the eolony, when the-Engliſh 
made themſelves maſters of it in the beginning of the 
year 17615 utterly deſtroyed. it; and turned out the in- 
habitants. Others may, perhaps, examine whether the 
barbarous right of war could juſtify fuch enormities.. 
Let us turn away our eyes from ſo many cruelties, com- 
mitted by a free, generous, and enlightened nation, and 
only dwell upon the reſolution France has taken to re- 
tore Pondichery to its former ſplendor. Every thing 
concurs to juſtify the wiſdom of this choice. 

This town, like all others on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del, has no harbour; but it has a commodious road. The 
ſuips can anchor cloſe to the ſtiore, under the cannon of 
the fortifications. Its territory, which is three leagues 
long and one league broad, is nothing but barren ſand by 
the ſea- ſide; but the greateſt part of it is fit for the: 
eulture of rice, vegetables, and a root called chaya, which 
1s uſed for dying. Two ſmall rivers that croſs the coun- 
try; but are not navigable, afford exellent water for te 
fame purpoſe, particularly for the blue dye. Three 
miles to the north-eaſt of the town is a hill, which riſes 
2 hundred fathom above the level of the ſea, and is a: 
guide to ſhips at the diſtance of ſeven or eight l 
which is an ineſtimable advantage upon ſo flat a coaſt. 
At the top of this hill; is a very large pooh of water, that 
has been collecting for ages, and after refreſhing and 
fertilizing a ſpacious territory, flows down to water the 
grounds about Pondicherry. Laſtly, the colony is fa- 
rourably ſituated for the reception of proviſions and 
merchandiſes from the Carnatic, the-kingdoms of My- 
lore, and T anjour. 4 74 | 52 

ouch were the important reaſons which determined 
France to rebuild Pondicherry. As ſoon as her agents 
appeared, on the 11th of April 1765, the unfortunate In- 
Gens, who had been diſperſed by the calamities * 
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flocked thither in great numbers. By the beginning of 
the year 1770, there were 27,000 who had rebuilt their 
ruined houſes. They are all brought up in the notion 
that no man can be happy who does not die in the very 
place where he firſt ſaw the light. This prejudice, ſo 
to them, and which may be turned to good ac. 
count, will no doubt bring them all home again, as ſoon az 
there is room for them, and the town 1s incloſed. The 
weavers, 'the dyers, the painters, the merchants, thoſe 
who have ſome property to preſerve, only wait for this 
ſecurity to follow their inclination. | 
In their preſent ſtate, the French factories in India 
are very expenſive, and the returns from them inconſide. 
rable. Unfortunately, this 1s not compenſated by the 
iſlands of France and Bourbon, which have not attained 
to that degree of proſperity we had reaſon to expect. 


Tus latter of theſe iſlands wa 
much extolled ; but more ſpeculation 
than induſtry was beſtowed upon it, 
and the owners loſt their time in 
conjectures concerning the uſe it 


Preſent Aut. 
on of the French 
in the Iſle of 


France. 


might be put to. 
Some were inclined to make a ſtaple of it, where all 
India goods ſhould center. They were to be brought 
thither on Indian bottoms, and then ſhipped on board 
the French veſſels, which were never to go any farther, 
They found a double advantage in this ſcheme ; firſt, in 
the leſſening of expences, as both the pay and the main- 
tenance of Indian ſailors is very trifling ; and ſecondly, 
in the preſervation of the ſhips crews, which are often 
deſtroyed by too long a voyage, and ſtill more frequent- 
iy by the climate, eſpecially at Bengal and in Arabia 

is ſyſtem, which ought, perhaps, to have been adopt- 
ed, was conſidered. as impraGtieable, on account of the 
ſuppoſed neceſſity of exhibiting a formidable flag on the 
ſeas of Aſia, to prevent or check the inſults that are of- 
ten committed in thoſe parts. | 

Others were of opinion, that the inhabitants of the 
iſle of France ſhould be allowed to trade to India, which 
they had never yet been ſuffered to do. The ſupporters 


of this ſyſtem maintained, that the propoſed 2 
| : | wo 
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would prove an abundant ſource of wealth to the colony, 
and conſequently to the mother country; They might 
be in the right, but the trials that have been made have 
not been ſucceſsful z. and, without examining whether 
this innovation had, or had not, been judiciouſſy con- 
ducted, it was decided that the iſland ſhould be entirely 
conſined to agriculture. 5 ; 
This new regulation occaſioned freſh miſtakes. Men 
were ſent from Europe to the colony, who neither un- 
derſtood huſbandry, nor were accuſtomed to labour. 
The lands were diſtributed at a venture, and without 
diinguiſhing what was to be cleared from what did not 
want it. Money was advanced to the planters, not in 
proportion to their induſtry, but to the intereſt. they 
could make with adminiſtration. The Company, who 
gained cent. per cent. upon the commodities the colony 


drew from Europe, and fifty per cent. upon thoſe that 


were ſent in from Iudia, required that the produce of the 


country ſhould be delivered; into their warehouſes at a 


very low price. The oppreſſion of monopoly was ag- 
gravated by the tyranny of endleſs and needleſs ſervices. 
To complete the misfortunes of the colony, the Compa- 
ny, who had kept all the power in their own hands, 


broke the engagements they had entered into with their 


lubjects, or rather with their ſlaves... | | 
Under ſuch à government, no improvements could he 


expected. Nothing was carried on with ſteadineſs. 


Cotton, indigo, ſugar, arnotto, pepper, tea, cocoa; e- 
very thing was tried, but fo careleſsly, that no advantage 


was procured from them. The eſſential cultures were ne- 


glected in purſuing chimerical projects. Though, in the 


year 1765, there were in the colony 1469, white people, 
belides the troops; 587 Indians or free negroes; 11, 887 


lares; their productions did not amount to more than 


320,650 pounds weight of wheat, 47,430 pounds of: rice, 
1,570,040 pounds of maize, 142,700: pounds of kid- 
ney-beans, 135, 500 pounds: of oats.. Thoſe who had 


an opportunity of ſeeing and obſerving the agriculture of 
the Ile of France, found it little better than what they 


lad ſeen; amongſt the ſavages. OR 
Some alterations have been made in the colony 

bnce it fell into the Hands of government. The _— 

lis 0 
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of coffee has been introduced there, as it had long been 
at Bourbon: It thrives ſo well, that they do not 15 
of gathering fix or ſeven millions weight one day, pro- 
vided a wiſe adminiſtration will ſupply them with the 
means of improving this culture; for without fuch helps 
no colony can poſhbly proſper. To theſe hopes another 
has lately been joined. n 
It is well known, that, for theſe two hundred year, 
the Dutch have been enriching themſelves by the ſale of 
cloves and nutmeg. 'To ſecure ts themſelves the ex. 
cluſive trade of this article, they have put in irons or ut. 
cerly deſtroyed the nation that was in poſſeſſion of thoſe 
| ſpices; and, left the price of them ſhould fall even in 
their own hands, they have rooted up moſt of the trees, 
and frequently burnt the fruit of theſe they have preſer- 
ved. This abominable avidity, which has ſo often been 
mentioned with indignation by other nations, ſo ex- 
aſperated Mr Poivre, who had travelled all over Aſia as 
a naturaliſt and a philoſopher, that he availed himſelf 
of the authority he was intruſted with in the Ifle of 
France, and ſent men into the leaft frequented parts of the 
Molluccas, to ſearch for what avarice had hitherto with- 
held from the reſt of the world. The labours of thoſe 
intrepid and fagacious navigators, in whom he confided, 
were crowned with ſucceſs. 
On the 24th of June 1770, they brought to the Ite ll 
of France 400 nutmeg- trees; 10,000 nutmegs, either s 
growing or ready to grow; 70 clove trees, and a cheſt ing 
of cloves, ſome of which were growing, and already 


come up. | my 
This rich prize was diſtributed en the coloniſts, 5 
to try all the different ſoils, and every Moſt of 10 


the young trees died, and the others are not likely to 
bear any fruit. But, whatever may happen, the Iſſe of Wl * 
France muſt always be allowed to be the beſt gift of na- * 
ture, for any nation deſirous of trading to Aſia. 1 

It is fituated in the African ſeas, but juſt at the en- 
trance of the Indian ocean. As it bes a little out of the 11 
common tract, its armaments can be carried on with the 
more ſecrecy. They who wiſh it was nearer our conti- 
nent, do not conſider, that, if it were, it would be im- N 
poſſible to reach the coaſts of Malabar and Coromandel 8 


1 
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in a month's time, and the moſt diſtant gulphs in two 


months at moſt, which is an ineſt imable advantage to a na- 
tion that has no ſea- port in India. This iſland, though 
in the ſame latitude with the barren and ſcorching coaſts of 
Africa, is temperate and healthful. The ſoil, though 
ſtony, is tolerably fertile. Experience has ſhewn that it 
will produce molt of the neceſſaries, and even of the lux- 


uries of life, Whatever may be wanting, they may get 


from Madagaſcar, which abounds with proviſions, and 
from Bourbon, where the inhabitants have retained their 
ſimplicity of manners, and a taſte for huſbandry. What 
iron they may have occaſion for, and cannot get from 
thoſe two iſlands, they dig out of their own mines. 


Gazar Barra foes, with a jealous 
eye, her rivals poſſeſſed of a ſettlement |, Red rpa oe 
which may prove the ruin of her flou- Faller ts fert)- 


ling trade with Aſia. At the very 5 zl, Ie . 


firſt breaking out of a war, her utmoſt 
efforts wall OD be aimed at a co- _ * 25 
lony that threatens the ſource of her 7 7 . 
richeſt treaſures, What a ſtroke for 2 TE _ 
France, ſhould ſhe ſuffer herſelf to be 7 7 1. 
: | rade of India. 
ſtripped of at. | 
Yet this is by no means improbable, if we conſider 
that hitherto there has been no ſettled plan for fortify- 
ng this iſland ; that the means have always been want- 
ing or miſapplied ; that, from year to year, the miniſtry 
of Lewis XV. have waited for the diſpatches of the ad- 
miniſtrators to come to a determination, juſt as one would 
wait for a return of a courier from the frontiers. Far 
from ſuppoſing that the beſiegers would meet with an 
inſurmountable reſiſtance, it is to be feared they would 
carry their point by the force they have in India, with- 
out any ſuccours from Europe. | 
It is now time to ſpeak freely. Whoever goes round 


the coaſts of the Iſle of France muſt be aſtoniſhed to ſee 


it every where acceſſible to boats. Though it is ſur- 
rounded with reefs, there are many bays where troops 
may be landed under the protection of the ſhip- guns. 

In thoſe parts of the iſland where ſhips muſt keep fur- 
ther off, the ſea is ſo calm and ſmooth, between the reef 


and 
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and the land, that boats may row in the night without 
the leaſt danger. aan B 

If in ſome places between the reef and the land the 
water is too ſhallow for the boats to come on ſhore, then 
the men can land with the water half way up their leg 


The ſea is ſo calm within the reef, that this may be done po 
with the utmoſt ſafety. They are more ſecure of a re. ] 
treat, in caſe” of reſiſtance, and the boats are the fafer ot 
whilſt the operation is going forward. tho 
This is without exception the notion we are to fon th 
of the Iſle of France; for, if we ſometimes meet with x * 
point where a bout cannot land, we are fure of finding an Pol 
opening at twenty fathoms to the right or left: ſo tha the 
the enemy will never land ſword in hand, but from igno- Will =" 
rance or preſumption. As it is impoſſible to guard a | 
coaſt that meaſures forty l-agues, there will always be Will 
ſome defenceleſs place fit for landing. the 
During the laſt war, they had erected batteries all b 
round the iſland, which pointed directly to the fea, and * 
could only play upon ſhips anchored at a diſtance, or un- ot 
der ſail. Some abler engineers have found out that theſe Wl ſuc 
batteries, erected at a great expence, only divided the Wi ** 
forces, anſwered no purpoſe, would be as defenceleſs as | 
they were uſeleſs, and could not ftand the fire of ſhips, Pu 
when the beſt fortifications are not proof againſt it. They Wl ** 
are now forſaken, and nothing has been ſubſtituted in * 
their ſtead. © wh 
The north-weſt harbour is the chief place of the iſland, tan 
and muſt be the enemy's principal object in his plan for ed 
an attack. The nature of the ground will not admit of ha 
fortifying it ſo as to ſtand a ſiege. Tt ſhould be ſecured R 
from a ſurpriſe, and then an intermediate ſpot ſhould be * 
fortified in the heart of the iſland, from whence, by 5 
means of communications properly diſpoſed, the forces 5 
of the colony may be quickly diſpatched wherever they dic 
might be wanted. ſy 
With ſuch an eftabliſhment for the laſt reſource, the ſer 
enemy mult fight a hundred battles before he can con- it 
quer the iſland, He will not eyen compaſs' it, if the il © 
roads leading from the center to the.circumference, which WM © 
muſt be cut through the woods, are ſo artfully contrived Fr 


as'to facilitate the motions of* the troops towards the 
| circumference, 
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circumference; and at the fame. time to obſtruct thoſe of 
the enemy towards the centre. The nature of the:couns 

ty will admit of this : It is full of gullies which muſt 
he croſſed, and of mountaim Which require many + 
windings. | It is an cafy matter to ſeize the favourablo 
pots. 
_— there is ſo and abfolute eee 
tion between the Ifle of France and Pondicherry, that 
thoſe two poſſeſſions are altogether: dependent on each 
other; for, without the Ifle of France, there would be 
zo protection for the ſottlements in India ;. and without 
Pondicherry, the Iſle of France would be expoſed to 
D eee as from 


Ai Ille of France and Pondicherry, conſidered in 
their neceſſary connection, will be a ſecurity to each o- 
ther. Pondicherry will protect the Iſle of France, as 
being the rival of Madraſs, which the Engliſh muſt al- 
ways cover with their land and ſea forces; and, on the 
ether hand, the Iſle of France will always be ready to 
ſuccour Pondicherry, or to act ene as ciroum- 
tances ſhall require. 

From ＋ prineiples it appears how neceſſary it is to 
put Pondicherry immediately in a ſtate of defence. Ever 
inoe the year 1764 private intereſts, that claſh with-the 
intereſt of the nation; have made it a matter of doubt 
which was the beſt plan of fortification for this impor- 
tant place. Conſiderable ſums have already been expend- 
ed on this account, and all to no purpoſe, becauſe they 
have been ſucceſſively laid out upon e ſyſtems. 
It would be needleſs to dwell upon the miſchtiefs attend- 
ing theſe eternal. uncertainties. mer #'N 


Wers ihe Ie of France da- 

dicherry are once put in a proper po- 
ture of defence, we may then think 
ſeriouſly of trade, which ceaſed to ex - 
it the moment it became free. In- kick 
deed the expeditions to China have 4 Fes * 
oontinued ; thoſe to the iſlands of 2 *. 
France and Bourbon have even in- Pas wane 
_ en n which were 

or. . 


The French being 
ance firmly eſta- 
bliſhed in India, 
will ſhake off the 


* owing * 


— — — — — — — = 
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owing to particular circumſtances, no ſenſible merchay 
has ſent his property to Malabar, Coromandel, or Bey, 
gal; and the few who have ventured to do it, have been 
ruined. - It could not be otherwiſe ;: and yet no infe. 
rence can be drawn from thence in favour of exclufire 
privileges. 
It may be remembered, that the deſtruction of the 
Company, which would have happened of itſelf, was 
haſtened by avarice and animoſity. Politics, which were 
not concerned in the revolution, had made no proviſion 
for the regulation of that public trade which was to ſup- 
ply the place of the excluſive privilege. That adde 


tranſition could be attended with no ſucceſs. Before 


this new ſyſtem was entered upon, private merchants 
ought, inſenfibly and ually, to have been ſubſtituted 
to the Company. They ſhould have been put in the 
way of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the ſeveral 
branches of a commerce with which they were totally un- 
acquainted. They ſhould have been allowed time to form 
connections in the factories. They ſhould have been fi- 
voured and aſſiſted in their firſt expeditions. 

But all theſe precautions would have been inſufficient 
to inſure the ſucceſs of the French traders in India. It 
was morally impoſſible they ſhould cope with the Eng- 
gliſh, who being maſters of every thing and every place, 
had all the advantages reſulting from power, and from 
the looſe principles which proſperity inſpires ; which gave 
them fair opportunities of defeating all attempts of this 
kind. So that whichever way, or in whatever ſhape the 


trade of France was carried on, it muſt of courſe ſuffer 


conſiderably. No doubt things would ſucceed better, if 
the court of Verſailles were to put the ſettlements in In- 
dia in a condition to grant that protection which every 
ſovereign owes to his Pubjets throughout his dominions. 
It would be better fil vp nent Britiſh miniſtry would 
watch over the execution of treaties with that Readinehs 
that juſtice requires. But this oppreſſion, alike diſgrace- 
ful to the nation that ſuffers from it, and to the nation 
that allows it, can never be effectually removed, but by 
reſtoring the balance between them ; and unfortunately 
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to rekindle the flames of diſcord. Rather let the voice 
of reaſon and philoſophy be heard by the rulers of the 
world. May all ſovereigns, after ſo many ages of error, 
learn to prefer the virtuous glory of making a few men 
happy, to the mad ambition of reigning over waſted re- 
gions, and over people groaning under the weight of op- 
preſſion. May all men become brethren, and accuſtom 
themſelves to conſider the univerſe as one family, under 
the eye of one common father. But theſe wiſhes, which 
are thoſe of every ſenfible and humane man, will appear 
25 idle dreams to ambitious miniſters, who hold the reins 
of empire. Their buſy and reſtleſs diſpoſition will con- 
tinue to ſhed torrents of blood. | | 4 

Some pitiful commercial intereſt will again arm the 
French and the Engliſh. Though Great Britain, in 
moſt of her wars, has aimed chiefly at deſtroying the in- 
duſtry of her neighbours, and though the ſuperiority of 
ber naval forces may feed this hope, ſo often deceived, 
we may ſafely foretel, that ſhe would chuſe to remove the 
ſcene of action from the .ſeas of Afia, where ſhe would 
have ſo little to gain, and ſo much to loſe. That power 
i; not ignorant of the ſecret wiſhes formed on all ſides 


for the overthrow of an edifice which obſtructs all the 


reſt, The Subah of Bengal ſecretly murmurs at his not 
having ſo much as an appearance of authority. The Su- 
bah of the Decan is inconſolable to ſee his commerce 
under the controul of a foreign power. The Nabob of 
Arcot endeavours to diſpel the jealouſies of his tyrants, 
The Marattas are exaſperated to find nothing but ob- 
ſtacles to their depredations. All the powers in thoſe 
parts are either actually enſlaved, or think themſelves 
at the eve of 'being ſo. England, we may preſume, 
would not wiſh to 2 the French at the head of ſuch a 
confederacy. A ſtrict neutrality for the Indies would 
ſuit them beſt; and we may be ſure this is the ſcheme 
they would gladly follow. | 

But would this ſyſtem be as eligible for their rivals? 


Certainly not. The French are informed, that warlike 


preparations made at the Iſle of France might be of great 


ſervice ; that the conqueſts of the Engliſh are too ex- 


tenſive not to lie expoſed; and that, ſince their experi- 
enced officers are returned home, the Britiſh poſſeſſions 
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in Indoſtan are only guarded by young people, who are 
more intent upon making their fortunes than upon mil. 
tary exerciſes, It is, therefore, to be prefumed, thats 
warlike nation would cagerly feize an opportunity of re. 
pairing their former diſaſters. At the fight of their 
ſtandards, all theſe oppreſſed ſovereigns would take the 
field ; and the rulers of India, ſurrounded with enemies, 
and attacked at once on the north and on the ſouth, by 
fea and by land, would infallibly be overpowered. 
Then the French, conſidered as the deliverers of In. 
un would emerge from that ſtate of humiliation into - 
which their own mifcondud hath plunged them. They 12 
would become the idols of the princes and people of Afi, q 
provided the revolution they had brought about was to * 
them a leſſon of moderation. Their trade will be exten: 4. 
five and flouriſhing, ſo long as they continue to be juſt, ny 
But this proſperity would end in ſome fatal cataſtrophe, My 
{ſhould an mordinate ambition prompt them to plundes, 


ravage, and oppreſs. To give ſtability to their ſituation, Pu 
they muſt, even by noble and generous proceedings, force KY 


their rivals to forgive them their advantages. No great i 
magnammity will be requiſite, patiently to endure the 5 
N operatians of the northern ere "07 the ſeas f 
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Trade of Denmark, Oftend, 8 weden, Pruſſia, Spain, and 
Ruſia, to the Eaſt Indies. _ Important inquiries con- 
cerning the connections of Europe with the Indies. + 


” f 


T is an opinion pretty generally received, that the 
| Cimbrian Cherſoneſe, fituated towards the extre- 
mity of Germany, and known at preſent under the name 
of Holſtein, Sleſwick, and Jutland, was, in the earli- 
et times, poſſeſſed by the Cimbri; and that the Teu- 
tones inhabited the neighbouring iſlands. Whether theſe 
two tribes had the ſame origin is uncertain; but it ap- 
pears that they quitted their foreſts, or their marſhes, in 
an united body, and, as one nation, went in queſt of 
plunder, of renown, and a milder climate in Gaul. 
They were even preparing tb paſs the Alps, when Rome 
thought it now time to ſtem a torrent which was carry- 


ing every thing before it. Thoſe barbarians triumphed 


orer all the Generals whom that haughty republic ſent 


to oppoſe them, till the - memorable period when they 
were cut off by Marius. 
Their country, which that dreadful cataſtrophe had 
almoſt entirely deſolated, was repeopled by {+ Scy- 
thians, who, being diſpoſſeſſed by Pompey of that im- 
menſe tract of country lying between the Euxine and 
Caſpian Seas, marched towards the north and weſt of 
Europe, ſubduing the nations they found in their way. 
They obliged Ruſſia, Saxony, Weſtphalia, the Cim- 
brian Cherfoneſe, and the whole country as far as Fin- 
land, Norway, and Sweden, to ſubmit to their power. 


It is pretended that Woden, their leader, over-ran ſo 


many countries, and wanted to ſubdue them, with no o- 
ther view than to exCite a general indignation. againft 
the formidable, arduous, and tyrannical power of the Ro- 


mans. That grudge which he left in the north, after his 


death, ſecretly increaſed to ſuch a height in thoſe parts, 
that after ſeveral centuries, all the nations, with one con- 
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liberty, and enjoyed the conſolation of ſubverting it, . 
ter having enfeebled it by ſeveral repeated ſhocks, 
After thoſe renowned exploits, Denmark and Noryy 
became deſtitute of inhabitants. They recovered 
dually and quietly, and began again to grow confpicy. 
ous about the commencetnent of the eighth century, 
The earth no longer ſerved as a theatre whereon to dil. 
play their valour : their career extended to the ocean, 
Encompaſſed by two ſeas, they devoted themſelves whul. 
I to piracy, a fort of ſchool where uncivilized people 
acquire {kill in navigation. | 
They firſt of all tried their force upoh the adjacent 
Rates, and ſeized the fmall number of merchant ſhips 
which traverfed the Baltic. Their reſtleſs ipirit, em. 
boldened by thefe ſucceſſes, enabled them to form more 
important ſchemes. The ſeas and coaſts of Scotland, 
Ireland, England, Flanders, France, and even of Spain, 
Italy, and Greece, were infefted by their depredations, 
They frequently penetrated, into the interior parts of 
thoſe immenſe countries, and they aſpired at the con- 
queſt of Normandy and England. Notwithſtanding the 
confuſion which prevails in the accounts of thoſe barha- 
rous times, ill ſome of the cauſes of ſo many extravr- 
dinary events may be unfolded. © OV 
Originally, the Danes and Norwegians poſſeſſed that 
violent inclination for piracy which has always been ob- 
ſerved to be incident to a people ſituated near the ſex, 
whenever they are free from the reſtraint of good man- 
ners and good laws.” * Cuſtom neceffarily made the fea 
fimilier to them, and inured them to its rage. With, 
out agriculture, breeding but few cattle, and finding but 
a fcanty reſource from hunting in a country covered 
with ice and ſnow, they could have no great attachment 
to their own tertitories, The eafe with which they ec 
quipped fleets, which were nothing elſe than rafts, clum- 
ily put together for failing along the coaſts, afforded 
them an eaſy acceſs to all parts, and enabled them to 
make defcents, to plunder, , and to re-embark. The 
trade of piracy was to them what it had been to the firl 
heroes of Greece, the road to glory and fortune, an 
honourable profeſſion, which confilted in a contempt of 
every, danger. This idea inſpired them with invintible 
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courage in their expeditions ; and they were ſometimes 
under the joint command of different chiefs, and ſome- 
times divided into as many armies as nations. Theſe 
ſudden irruptions, made in a variety of places at once, 
left to the inhabitants of the coaſts, who were but ill- 
defended, becauſe ill governed, only the fad alternative, 
either of being maſſacred, or of giving up their all to 
ranfom their lives. ß c enn ein 
Though this deſtructive character was à natural con- 
ſequence of the ſavage life led by the Danes and Nor- 
wegians, and of the rough and military education they 
received, it was more particularly occafioned by the re- 
ligion of Woden: That victorious impoſtor, exalted, if 
one may ſpeak ſo, by his ſanguinary precepts, the natu- 
ral fietceneſs of thoſe nations. He deified' all the im- 
plements of war, as ſwords, axes, and lances. The moſt 
ſacred engagements were confirmed by theſe precious in- 
ſtruments. A lance ſet. up in the middle of a plain was 
the ſignal for prayer and ſacrifice. Woden himſelf, at 
his death, was ranked amongſt the immortal gods, and 
was the firſt deity of thoſe horrid regions, where rocks 
and woods were ſtained and conſecrated with human 
blood. His followers thought they honoured him, by 
calling him the god of - armies, the father of ſlaughter, 
the plunderer, the incendiary. The warriors, when they 
went to battle, made a vow to fend him a certain num- 
ber of ſouls conſecrated to him. Theſe ſouls were the 
property of Woden. Tt was the general belief, that this 
god appeared in every battle, ſometimes to protect thoſe 
who fought valiantly, and ſometimes to ſtrike the hap- 
py victims which he deſtined to death: Theſe followed 
him to the heavenly retreat, which was open to none but 
warriors, To obtain this reward, people ran to death, 
and to martyrdom. This belief increaſed their natural 
propenſity to war, till it roſe to enthuſiaſm, and to a 
holy thirſt for blood. LET it N 
Chriſtianity reverſed all the ideas which formed the 
conſtituent parts of ſuch a ſyſtem as this. The Chriſtian 
miſſionaries endeavoured to bring their proſelytes to a ſe- 
dentary life, that they might be fit to receive their in- 
ſrutions. They diſguſted them at their roving life, 
by fuggeſting other means of fuhſiſtence. They 1 * fo 
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happy as to inſpire them with a love of agriculture, aud 
of fiſhing. The great plenty of herrings which then 
flocked to their coaſts, afforded them an eaſy means gf 
procuring food. The overplus of this fiſh they ſoon 
learnt to barter for ſalt to cure the reſt, "Theſe growing 
connections were encouraged by one common faith, ney 
ſpects, mutual wants, and great ſafety. This reyo. 
ution was ſo complete, that, fince the converſion of 
the Danes and Norwegians, not a ſingle inſtance is to be 
found in hiſtory, of their expeditions or depredations. 
The new ſpirit which ſeemed to animate Norway and 
Denmark, could not fail of extending their communica- 
tion with the other nations of Europe. Unfortunately 
it was intercepted, by an aſcendant gained by the Hanſe 
towns. Even when that great and ſingular confederacy 
decayed, Hamburgh ſtill maintained the ſuperiority it 
had acquired over all the ſubjects of the Daniſh domi. 
nions. They were beginning to break the bands that 
had ſubjected them to this kind of monopoly, when 
were induced to undertake the navigation to the 
Eaſt Indies, by an incident that merits particularly to 
be remarked. _ 

A DvuTcn factor, named Boſchower, be- 
ane ing ſent to conclude a treaty of commerce 
Joes 1 = with the king of Ceylon, ſo ingratiated him- 

ff with that monarch, that he became 

the Indies. nien 5 
chief of his council, his admiral, and recei- 

ved the title of prince of Mingone. Boſchower, intoxi- 
cated with theſe honours, haſtened to Europe to make 
parade of them to his countrymen. The 1ndifference 
with which thoſe republicans received the titled ſlave of 
an Aſiatic court, offended him highly; and he was ſo 
much provoked at it, that he went over to Chriſtiern IV. 
king of Denmark, and offered him his ſervices, and the 
intereſt he had at Ceylon. His propoſals were accepted, 
He failed in 1618, with fix ſhips, three of which be- 
longed to the government, and three to the Company 
that had aſſociated to undertake the trade of the Indies. 
His death, which happened in the paſſage, blaſted the 
hopes they had conceived, , The Danes met with a bad 
reception at Ceylon, and their chief, Ove Giedde de 
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Tommerup, ſaw no other reſource than to carry them to 
Tanjour, the neareſt part on the continent. 

Tanjour is a ſmall ſtate, extending to an hundred 
miles + Ind it is longeſt, and eighty where it is broadeſt, 
It is, of all that coaſt, the province that raiſes the greateſt 
quantity of rice. By means of this natural wealth, of 

a great many manufactures, and plenty of roots uſed for 
dying, the public revenue amounts to near five millions * 
It owes ĩts profperous condition to its being watered by 
the Caveri, a river which comes down from the moun- 
tains of Gate. Upwards of 400 miles from its ſource, 
it divides into fo ſtreams at the entrance of Tanjour. 
The eaſtern branch takes the name of Coleroon. The 
other retains the name of Caveri, and ſubdivides again 
into four branches, which all flow within the kingdom, 
and preſcrve it from that horrible drought which ſcorches 
mg 0 of Coromandel, for the greateſt part of the year. 

ppy ſituation made the Danes with to ſettle a 
* 4 in * — Their propofals met with a favour- 
able reception. They obtained a fruitful and populous 
territory, on which they built Tranquebar, and after- 
wards the fortreſs of Dannebourg, fufficient for the de- 
fence both of the road and the town. On their part they 
engaged to pay an nie of 16,500 livres +» whark 
is paid to this day. 

This circumſtance was freely for opening an ex- 
tenſive trade. The Portugueſe, who groaned under = 
opprefſion of a foreign yoke, made but a faint {t 
to preſerye their poſſeſſions. The Spamards ſent no 
but to the Molucea-and Philippine iſlands, The Dutch 
thought of nothing but engroſſing the ſpice trade. The 
Engliſh felt the effects of the diſt s of their own 
country, even in the Indies. All theſe. powers beheld 
a new rival with regret ; but none of them formed any 
oppoſition to it. 14 

Hence it happened, that the Danes, notwithſtanding 
the ſcantineſs of their capital, which was no more than 
$53,263 livres ꝓ, carried pn a, pretty conſiderable trade 
in all parts of the Indies. Unhappily the Dutch Com- 
pany acquired ſuch @ ſuperiority, as to exclude them 
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from the markets where they had dealt to the beſt ad. 
vantage; and, what was {till more unfortunate, the dif. 
ſenfions that rent the north of Europe would not per. 
mit the mother country to attend to ſuch remote con- 
cerns. The Danes of Tranquebar infenfibly fell into 
contempt, both with the-natives, who value men only in 

10n to their riches, and with rival nations, with 
whom they were unable to ſupport a competition. They 
were diſcouraged by this inferiority; and the Company 
gave up their privilege, and made over their ſettlements 


to the government, as an indemnification - for the ſum 
they had advanced. © 


IT d1 

| , A new ſociety was formed in'1670, upon = 
h 2 th n, f the old o. Cie . 
the Daniſh made them a preſent, in ſhips and otheref. trad 
3 fects, valued at 3 10, 828 Iivres, 10 ſous “, the 
i rg and the adventurers advanced 732, 600 li. the 
es Eine vres T. This ſecond undertaking, which wiſh 
was projected without a ſufficient fund, proved ſtill more * 
unfortunate than the firſt. After a few voyages, the Re 
factory of Tranquebar was left t& ſhift for itſelf. All the 
they had to ſubſiſt the inhabitants, and their ſmall gar- 74 
riſon, was their little territory, and two veſſels that they * 
freighted for the merchants of that country. Even theſe Ta 
reſources ſometimes failed them; and, to ſave themſelves pol 
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from ſtarving, they were reduced to mortgage three of 
the four baſtions of which their fortreſs was conſtruct- 
ed. They were hardly in a condition to equip a veſſel 
for Europe, with a very moderate cargo, once in three 


Compaſſion ſeemed to be the only ſentiment that ſo 
deſperate a ſituation could inſpire. Yet jealouſy, which 
never fleeps, and avarice, which is alarmed at every 
trifle, ſtirred up an odious war againſt the Danes. The 
Raja of Tanjour, who had ſeveral times cut off their 
communication with his territory, attacked them in 1689, 
in Tranquebar itſelf, at the inſtigation of the Dutch. 
That prince was on the point of taking the place, after 
a ſix months fiege, when the Engliſh came to its relief, 
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and ſaved it. This event neither was, nor could be at- 
tended with any important conſequences. The Daniſh 
Company continued to languiſſi. It drooped gradually 
From its aſhes, two years after, another ſprung up, 
which ſtill ſubſiſts. The favours that were heaped upon 
this Company, to enable them to trade with ceconomy 
and freedom, plainly ſhew of what importance this com- 
merce appeared to the government. Their excluſive 
right is to laſt for forty years. Whatever belongs to the 
armament and equipping of their ſhips, is exempted from 
all duties. The workmen they employ, whether natives 
or foreigners, are not tied down to the regulations of a 
trading company, which are a reſtraint upon induſtry 
in Denmark, as well as in other countries in Europe- 
They are exempted from uſing ſtampt paper in their 
tranſactions. They have an abſolute: juriſdiction over 
the perſons they employ; and the ſentences paſſed by 
the directors are not ſubject to review, unleſs the pu- 
niſnment inflicted be capital. To remove even the ſha- 
dow of conſtraint, the ſovereign has renounced the right 
he ought to have, as chiefly concerned, of interfering in 
the adminiſtration. He has no influence in the choice 
of officers, whether civil or military, and has only re- 
ſerved a power of confirming the office of Governor of 
Tranquebar. He has even bound himſelf to ratify all 
political conventions they might think proper. to make 
In return for ſo 'many indulgences, government has 
only required one per cent. upon all Indian and Chineſe 
goods which may be exported, and two and an half 
cent. upon all intended for home conſumpt. 
The grant, containing the above conditions, was no 
ſooner made out, than adventurers eagerly were Tought 
for, To engage them the more eaſily, the ſtock was 
diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts. The one was called fxed, 
and was appropriated to the acquiſition of all the effects 
«hich the old Company had in Europe and Aſia. They 
called the other variable, becauſe, every year it is regu- 
lated by the number, the cargo, and the expence of the 
ups, they think p to ſend. out. Every proprietor 
may chuſe whether he will or will not be concerned in 
theſe adventures, which are liquidated at the cloſe of 
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ee ge. If any one ſnould decline being concen. 
ed which Has never yet been the caſe, the venture would 
be offered to anoth By this arrangement, the Con- 
pany became — n * Og by the 
uawabdeftpck.”: 

It ſeemed Aiſficult'to tate the "Wo * expence that 
each of theſe funds was to bear. Every thing was ſet- 
ded with more-eaſe than was expected. It was agreed, 
that the variable ſhould' pay nothing but the neceſſary 
expences for the- purchaſe, the fitting out, and the car- 
goestaf the ſhips. All beſide was the buſineſs of the 
fixed Rock, which, by way of indemnification, was to 
take up ten per cent. upon all Afiatic goods which ſhoul 
be ſold in Europe, and five per cent. upon all chat ſhould 
be ſent out from Tranquebar. This continual addition 
to the Fe ſtock has ſo-increaſed the capital, that in 
ſtead of four hundred ſhares, at 1125 livres *, which 
was the original ſtock of the Company, it now couſift 
of ſixteen hundred ſhares, at 1687 U. 108. N It wa 
fettled at this number in 1755 and; ever ſince; the du- 
ties which went to the increaſe of the ted ſtock, have 
Been applied to the inereaſing of the dividend; which 
till een been taken nN 25 ene the variahl 
Rock,” 

T0 ve poſſeſſes Home bare is ſuſtciens for conferrn 
the "right ef : vcing at the general meetings. A pro- 
prietor of Vang ares has two votes 3 u proprietor of 
five has three votes; and ſo on in the ſume proportion 
to 'twenty ſhares,” which entitles the owner to wet 
votes, which is the fartheſt any one can go. 

Some alteration was made in thefe delete in 
1772, when the grant "was renewed for twenty year,. 
It. was ſeipulated, that no member of the Company 
would) at any time, have more than three votes,” and 
that none ul W op! A. pw your in e 
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ates traten to ah dine of 
N Aſa as other European he fome part 
radein the be pepper they bring from Malabar does not 


e exceed ſixty thoufind qvelght year, * 
73) —alayerage,” i ts 1180 


2 »Hots ae e 1 731 163. d. 
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One would be. apt to think, from every circumſtance,” | 


chat their trade maſt be briſk on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del. They poſſeſs in that country an excellent territo - 
ry. Though but two leagues in circumference,.the num- 
her of people amounts to thirty thouſand. _ About ten 
thouſand live in the town of Tranquebar. There are 
twelve thouſand in a large — abounding in coarſe 
manufactures. The reſt are uſefully employed in ſome 
leſs confiderable villages. Three hundred Danes, fifty 
of whom compoſe the garxiſon, are the only Europeans 
in the colony. Their annual maintenance coſts hut 
96,000 livres ®, which is nearly the income of the ſet- 
tlement. . te avg mip : | | 
The Company employ but a ſmall number of factors 
on the ſpot. They only ſend them two ſhips once in 
three years; and thoſe ſhips carry in all hut 1800 bales 
1,500,000 livres f. The factors know not how to im- 
prove their leiſure to the advancement of their own pri- 
rate fortune. can think of no other way, than 
lending the ſmall capital they have at their diſpoſal, to 
India merchants at a high intereſt. And indeed, Tran- 
quebar, though an ancient ſettlement, has not that ap- 
pearance of life and opulence obſervable in more modern 
colonies, which have been managed with ſpirit and {kill.- 
The French, driven out of their own ſettlements, had 
ſomewhat enliĩvened Tranquebar; but, when they left 
it, the colony fell back into its former languid ſtate. 
Yet the ſituation of the Danes in Coromandel is not ſo 


bad as at Bengal. 9 ous 


Soon after their arrival in Aſia, they 
lag on the Ganges. But their ill ſucceſs obliged them 
ſuddenly to quit it; and they never appeared chere again 
til 1955. Commercial jealouſy, which is become the 
nling paſſion of our age, has fruſtrated their views upon 
Bankibaſar, and they have been reduced to the neceſſity 
of letting in che neighbourhood-of that place... The 
French, who alone had ſupported the new factory, found 
a refuge there during the calamitics of the laſt war, 'and 
l the affiftance of Friendſhip and gratitude. Few ſhips | 


o * * 
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viſit that place directly from Europe. Since 175, 
there have been but two; both their cargoes together 
coſt but 2, 160,000 livres * at home. 

The trade to China being leſs tedious, and leſs 4" Wh 
raſled, the Daniſh Company have cultivated it with 
greater ardour than either that to the Ganges or to Co- 
romandel, which require a previous ſtock. They ſend 
to that place a large ſhip every year, and often two, 
The teas, which are their chief return, were moſtly con- 
ſumed in England. The acquiſition that Rr has 
made of the Ifle of Man, which was the mart for that 
contraband trade, by depriving the Danes of that me. 
thod of getting off their goods, muſt —— leſſen 
their dealings with China +. 

At-preſent, the annual fales of the Company amount 
to 6,500,000 livres 1. It is not likely they ſhould be 

carried much higher, The equipment of their veſſels, it 
is well known, coſts but a trifling expence. Their ſailors, 
though not ſo bold as thoſe of ſome ether nations, have 
prudence and experience. The iron they ſend to the 
Indies is found in the mines of Norway. Government 
pays them a very good price for the ſaltpetre they oblige 
them to bring home. The national manufactures are 
neither ſo numerous nor ſo much favoured as to be any 
hindrance to their ſales. They can eaſily diſpoſe of 
their goods all over the north, and in ſome parts of Ger- 
many. They have good laws, and their whole conduct 
deſerves the higheſt encomiums. There is not, perhaps, 
any adminiſtration comparable to that of this ſociety for 
honeity and economy. 
nenne theſe ogg: the Daniſh Com- 
Hr 2B 
RE 94,5001. 412. | 
_ + Whatever may be in this bee, it is Ham Fe that. the 
Company, a Keek ng the fourteen years immediately following their 

grant, h 5 at thirty-ons ſhips. Their cargo in'caſh a» 

— to 3714.1 35 Daniſh crowns, and in goods to the value 


ol 258,998 crowns. In the ſame ſpace of time twenty-four ſhips 


arrived, , whoſe megan wert ſold for 7,000, 461 crowns. .; There 
as ſo little conſumption of them in the mother co py, that 
o exportation aroſe to 6,166,432 crowns. In this reſpe®, there 

is no India Company has been of ſo much ſervice to their coun- 

try, as none of them has ſold ſo much for __ markets. 
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y will always languiſh. The conſumption of their 
commodities will neceffarily be moderate, in a region 
which nature has doomed to poverty, and which indus 
{ry cannot enrich. The mother country is neither po- 
pulous, nor powerful enough to afford them the means of 
extending their commerce. Their funds are ſcanty, and 
will always remain ſo. Foreigners will not truſt their 
money in the hands of a body which is under the con- 
trol of an abſolute monarchy. With management that 
would do honour to the belt conſtituted republic, they 
muſt ſuffer all the hardſhips of ſlavery. A deſpotic go- 
rernnment, with the beſt intentions in the world, can ne- 
ver do good. It begins by taking from the ſubjects 
that free exerciſe of their will which is the very foul and 
ſpring of nations; and when it has broken this ſpring, 
it never can reſtore it. It is mutual confidence that 
binds men together, unites their intereſts, and makes 
buſineſs go on. But arbitrary power effectually excludes 
all confidence, becauſe it effeQually excludes all ſafety. 

The project, formed in 1728, of removing the ſeat of 
the Company from Copenhagen to Altena, -could not 
remedy theſe inconveniencies. The ſhips, in this-caſe, 
would have been more eaſily ſent off; and would not 
have been expoſed to the danger of miſſing their voyage, 
by being froſt-bound, as they fometimes are, in the 
Sound. But we cannot agree with the authors of the 
ſcheme, that the vicinity would have induced the Ham- 
burghers to place their capitals on an adventure to which 
they have always ſhown a diſlike. We may, therefore, 


boldly affirm, that England and Holland were guilty of 


a needleſs act of tyfanny, when they oppoſed this do- 
meſtic plan of a free and independent power. Their 


unealineſs about Oſtend was better groundet. 


Tnar knowledge of trade and admini- „„ pp 
ration, and that Bund philoſopy, which Eft 2 
inſenſibly gained ground all over Europe, Y Nut 17 
net with invincible obſtacles in ſme mo- 6 , © 
narchies. They could not penetrate to dai 
the court of Vienna, which was wholly intent upon pro- 
jects of war, and upon aggrandizing itſelf by conqueſt. 
The Engliſh and Dutch, whoſe attention was engaged in 
| M 2 preventing 
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ing France from increaſing her commerce; her 
_ colonies and her navy; ſtirred up enemies againſt her on 
the continent, and krerſhed immenſe ſums upon the houſe 
of Auſtria, which were employed againſt France: but, 
at the peace, the luxury of one crown reſtored more 
riches to the other, than it WY Re yet ater 
wars 

Denise whichs by their extent, would render the 
Auſtrian power formidable, ſet bounds to it by means of 
their ſituation; for moſt of its provinces are diſtant from 
the fea, Its lands produce but little wine, and but fey 


forts of fruit that other nations put any value upon. ſt | 


affords neither oil, filk, nor fine wool. It had no pre 
tenſions to opulence, and knew not how to be Frugal 
With the uſual luxury and pomp of greatcourts, it gave no 
encouragement to induftry and manufactures; which might 
have fupphed the means of indulging that expenfive taſte. 
The contempt in which it has . held the ſciences) 
ſtopped its progreſs in every tha Artiſts will never 
be eminent m any country where are not enlighten. 
ed by men of learning. Sciences and arts both Janguiſh; 
wherever a fręedom of thinking is not allowed. The 
pride and intolerant ſpirit of the houſe of Auſtria kept 
— domains poor, nn, and fond of a bar. 
us 

. Even the low countries, formerly ſo e for thei 
activity and induſtry, -retained nothing of their ancient 
ſplendour. Not a ſingle ſhip was to be ſeen in the har. 


bour of Antwerp; it was no longer the ftore-houſe of 


the north, as it had been for two centuries paſt. Bruſſels 


and Epourain, far from ſupplying other nations with their 


clothing, bought their own of the Engliſh. That pre- 
cious article, the herring fiſhery, had paſſed from Bruges 
to Holland. Ghent, Courtray, and ſome other towns, 
Pk their linen and lace manufactures decreaſe daily. 

ole provinces; placed between the three moſt enlight- 

ened and moſt trading nations in Europe, were not able, 
notwithſtanding their natural advantages, to bear up a- 
gainſt ſuch a competition. After ſtriving ſome time a- 


 gainſt oppreſſion, againſt impediments multiplied by ig- 
norance, and en the re 1 a rapacious 
tte a 
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neighbour extorted from the continual wants of govern- 
ment, they ſuffered a deplorable decay. 
Prince Eugene, a great ſtateſman and warrior, with a 
mind ſuperior to every prejudice, had been long in ſearch 
of the means of enriching a power whoſe boundaries he 
had ſo greatly enlarged. A propoſal was made to him, 
for eſtabliſhing an India Company at Oſtend. The firſt 
contrivers of this ſcheme had very extenſive views. They 
pretended, that, if it oould be ſupported, it would excite 
from induſtry throughout the Auſtrian dominions; would give 
t few them a navy, one part of which would be in the Nether- 
- t lands, and the other at Fiume, or at Trieſte; would de- 
pre- lirer that power from her dependence on the ſubſidies of 
uyal; England and Holland, and make her formidable to the 
veno coaſts of Turkey, and to the city of Conſtantinople it- 
night , en 314 no t 5 IT 5 
An The able miniſter to whom this was addreſſed was 
nces, very ſenſible of the value of ſuch overtures. But he re- 
never ſolved not to be precipitate. To accuſtom his own court 
bfen- and all Europe to this novelty, he choſe to ſend out two 

iſh; ſhips to India in 1917, with none but his own paſſports. 
The Their voyage was ſo ſucceſsful, that more were ſent out 
kept the following years. Every expedition proved fortunate z 
bar« and, in 1722, the Court of Vienna thought it was time 
to ſecure the property of the adventurers, ho were for 
the moſt part Engliſh and Dutch, by the fulleſt charter 
that ever was granted. 11 DP 3 
The new Company, who had a capital of twenty mil- 
lions, divided into ten thouſand ſhares, appeared with 
great luſtre in all the markets in India. They made two 
kttlements, that of Coblom, between Madraſs and Sad- 
aſpatnam on the coaſt of Coromandel, and that of Ban- 
kibaſar on the Ganges. They even intended to procure 
a place to put in at for refreſhments, and had caſt their 
eye upon Madagaſcar for that purpoſe. They were ſo 
happy in the choice of their agents, that they could re- 
ly upon them for the care of their concerns; as they had 
ſhewn reſolution-enough to ſurmount every obſtacle that 
Jealouſy had thrown in their way, and {kill enough to 
extricate themſelves from all the ſnares that had been laid 
for them. The richneſs of their returns, and the repu- 

tation of their ſtock, which brought in fifteen per cent. 
— "M$ | ſtill 


Eaſt Indies. 
| had fo long been 
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ſeil ĩnereuſedd their confidence. It is not to be ſuppo: 
ſed they would hade been difappointed of their expecta. 
tfors, had not their operations been thwarted by poſit; 
cal intereſts. That we may unfold properly the cauſes 


-6f this diſpute, it is neceſſary to take up the matter far. 


e 

Otiifer of the  Wiizs Ilabella had effected the diſcs. 
deſtruction very of America, and penetrated as far 
the Company us the Philippine Iſlands, Europe was ſo 


at end. ' plunged in ignorance; that it was thought 


proper to prohibit the havigution to the 
Faſt and Weſt Indies to all ſubjects of Spain who were 


not natives of Caſtile. That part of the low countries 
_ which had not reeovered its liberty; having been given, 


in 1598, to the Infanta Iſabella, on her marriage with 
the Archduke Albert; the new ſovereigns were required 
to make a formal renuneiation of this 2 
theſe provinces were again united to the monarchy in 
1638, that cireutaſtance made no alteration in that o- 
Gous ſtipulstion. The Flemings, juſtly offended at ſee- 


ing themſelves deprived of the right which nature give 


fo every people, of trading wherever other nations are 
not lawfully intitled to an excluſive privilege, complain- 
ed loudly of this impoſition. They were ſeconded by 
their governor the Cardinal Infant, who obtained a de- 
ciſion, that they ſhould be authoriſed to trade to the 

The act for this ſe was not yet iſſu- 


ed, when Portugal ſhook off the yoke under which it 


| oppreſſed. "The fear of increaſing the 
diſcontent of the Portugueſe, whom they hoped to bring 


back, prevented the Spaniards from giving them a new 


fival in Aſia, and protracted the eoneluſion of this im- 


portant affair. It was not terminated when an agree. 


ment was made at Munſter in 1648, that the ſubjects of 
the king of Spain ſhould never extend their trade in the 
Indies, farther than it was at that period. This act 


ought not to have been leſs binding on the Emperor, 


than it was on the court ef Madrid, fince he poſſeſſes 
the low countries on the ſame terms, and with the ſame 


«3 


nion ef Spain. 


obligations they were ſubject to, when under the domi- 


N - Thus 
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Thus reaſoned. Holland and England, in 8 
vre the ſuppreſſiou of the new Company, — 

gere them great unenſineſs. Thoſe: two alles, who by 
Geir maritime forces could have annihilated-Oftend and 
its trade, did not chuſc, to with a power which 
they themſelves had raiſed, and which they thought they 
{ood in need of againſt the houſe of Bourbon. So that, 
though they were determined not to ſuffer the houſe of 
Auſtria to go to the fountain-head of their wealth, they 
contented themſelves with remonſtrances on the 
violation of the moſt ſolemn en . They were 
ſeconded by France, which had the ſame concern in 
the affair, and was tecrodree gumranteEet the wolated 

The Emperor did not yicld to: theſe-repireſentations.. 
He was ſupported in his undertak ig, by the obſtinacy 
of his own. diſpoſitibn, by the e that 
had been ſuggeſted to him, and by the great privileges 
and indulgences by Spain to his merchants. 
That crown was then in hopes of o the heireſs 
ef the houſe of Auſtria for Don Carlos, and thought no 
eonceſſions too great for ſuch an allianer. The union 
of thoſe two courts, which had always been conſidered 
as irreconcileable, alarmed all Europe. Every nation 
thought itſelf in danger. Numberleſs leagues were form- 
ed, and many treaties concluded, to endeavour to break 
that harmony, which was thought to be more erous 
than it really was. All was to no purpoſe, t 
council of Madrid, having no more treaſures. to laviſh 
upon Germany, were conyinced that they were 
1 phantom. was not diſmayed at the defection 
ef her ally, and ſeemed determined to aſſert her claims, 
and eſpecially her commercial intereſts. Whether the 
maritime powers were intimidated by this ſteadineſs, or 
whether, as was more probably the caſe, they only con- 
fulted the dictutes of ſound policy, they determined. to 
guarantee the pragmatic ſanction in 1727. The court 
bad © e ens ſervice, by lacking the 

nd & 

Though the publie as alien only a kanada for 
fever years, the proprietors plainly ſaw, that their ruin 
W een Nerf was M 
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ſerted as a ſalvo to the Imperial dignity. They had too 
N an opinion of the court of London, and the States 
eneral, to ſuppoſe they would have guarded effectually 
againſt the diſmemberment of the Auſtrian dominion, 
for a mere momentary advantage. This perſuaſion de. 
termined them to think no more of Oſtend, and to dif. 
poſe of their ſtock ſome other way. They tried ſuc. 
ceſſively to ſettle at Hamburgh, at Trieſte, and in Tuſ- 
 cany;. but all their endeavours were rendered abortive 
either by nature, by force, or policy. \ Thoſe ſucceeded y 


g. F TAF 


J. = 


beſt 80 mide choice of Sweden. 
F | 
Syxrprx, WP inhabitants, known by 

| = the name of Goths, had contributed to the 
ſubverſion of the Roman empire, after hay. 


the ancient ing made a noiſe and devaſtation like a tor- 


2 7 rent, ſhrunk back into its own deſarts, and 
n ſunk into its former obſcurity. © Their 


domeſtic conteſts, as ſharp as they were 
conſtant, left them no time to think of foreign wars, 
or to unite their intereſts with thoſe of other na- 
tions. They had unfortunately the worſt of all con- 
ſtitutions, in which authority is ſo divided, that nei- 
ther of the ſeveral powers knows exactly what degree 
falls to its ſhare, The jarring pretenſions of the king, 
the clergy, the nobility, the cities, and the peaſants, 
made ſuch a confuſion: as would a thouſand times haye 
proved the ruin of the kingdom, if the ſame ſtate of bar- 
barity had not enfeebled the neighbouring people. Gul- 
tavus Vaſa put an end to that anarchy, by uniting the 
greater part of thoſe powers in his own perſon ; but he 
plunged the ſtate into another nen fully as Fatal as 
the . C 

That nation, which Sorted to be deſigned. on nature 
for navigation, being poſſeſſed of extenſive ſea-coaſts, 
excellent harbours, tinber for ſhip-building, iron and 
copper mines, and all the other materials requiſite for a 
navy, had given it up when they grew weary of piracy 
The people of Lubeck carried off what they had to 
| ſpare, and brought them ſalt, ſtuffs, and whatever they 
wanted from abroad. No ſhips were ſeen in their roads, 
but the veſſels of that republic, or any warehouſes in 
their towns, but what belonged to them, The 


a 
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The haughty ſpirit of Guſtavus could not brook this 
dependence. Hie was determined to break the bands 
that cramped the induſtry of his ſubjects ; but he ſet a- 
bout it too A He ſhut his harbours againſt 
the people of Lubeck, before he had built any ſhips, or 
rained up any merchants. This put an end at once to 
all intercourfe between his ſubjects and other nations; 
d fuch a total ſtagnation of buſineſs proved fatal to a- 
priculture, that firſt of arts in all eountries, and the on- 

y one then known in Sweden. When che huſbandman 
had not theſe repeated demands, which till then had 
been a ſpur to his induſt iy, the fields were ſuffered to lie 
meultivated- Some Englith and Dutch ſhips, which 
zrived there occafronally, had not yet routed the old 
emulation, when Ouſtavun * aſcended the 
throne. 

He igmalized the firſt year of his reg by making 
tefal alterations. Rural labours were revived; the 
nines were wrought with greatet ardour; companies 
were ſet on foot to trade to Petfia and the Eaſt Indies; 
the foundations of a new colony were laid on the coalt 
of North- America; the Swedith. flag was ſeen i in all the 
ſexs of Europe, carrying - copperg iron, wood, taltow, - 
tar, hides, butter, corn, fiſhy and furs; and bri ing 
home wines: brandy, falt, ſpice, and all ſorts of 

This proſperity was but The wars of 
the great Guſtavus in ſoon checked the grow- 
ng induſtry of the Swedes: His fuceeffors endeavotired 
to revive it; but it was again deſtroyed by freſh wars, 
vhich laſted till the death of Charles XII. During 
that long period, the kings aimed at nothing but arbi- 
trary power, and r ve RIP 
turned to arms. vert 

The Swedes did rr 
ſuits, till they had loſt all theit and till the 
tlevation of Nuſſia left them ng hopes of making new. 
ones. The ſtates of the kingdom having aboliſhed deſ- 
potiſm, correted the abuſes of ſo faulty an adminiſtra- 
tion. The rapid tranſition from a ſtate of ſlavery to the 
noſt complete liberty, did not however oceafion thoſe 


wolent concuſſions, which commonly attend ſuch revolu- 
1 tions. 
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tions. All the alterations were made after mature del. 
beration. The firſt attention was paid to the moſt ne. 
ceſſary profeſſions, which, till then, had been unnoticeg, 
or deſpiſed. The arts of convenience, or elegance, were 
ſoon introduced. Several maſterly performances were 
publiſhed, treating of the deepeſt ſciences, and worthy 
to be adopted by the moſt enlightened nations. The 
young nobility, in order to form their taſte, viſited al 
the ſtates of Europe, which afforded any kind of in. 
ſtruction. Such of the citizens as had quitted their long 
ruined country, returned home with the *talents they 
had acquired. Order, political œconomy, and the ſere. 
ral branches of adminiſtration, became the general topic 
of converſation. Whatever concerned the republic, wy 
maturely diſcuſſed in the general aſſemblies, and freely 
approved or cenſured in the public writings. Informa 
tion was invited from all quarters. Foreigners, who 
brought any invention, or any uſeful knowledge, were 
kindly received; and it was at that favourable juncture, 
that the agents of the Oſtend Company made their ap- 
„ 2227 rao rrotiang” wo rr | 
A zich merchant of Stockholm, na- 
med Henry Koning, approved of their 
8 ſchemes, and procured the approbation 
Baſis A 130 of the diet in 1731. An India Com- 
E i founded” tony owns eſtabliſhed, with the exclu- 
* five” prialege of trading beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope. The charter was only for fifteen 
pou It was not thought expedient to grant it for a 
onger time, that they might have an early opportunity 
of rectifying the imperfections incident to new underta- 
kings, and to quiet the minds of many citizens, who 
were averſe from an undertaking which they thought 
improper for men accuſtomed to their elimate. In or- 
der to unite the advantages of a free trade with thoſe of 
a privileged aſſociation, it was agreed, that the ſtock 
ſhould be unlimited, and that each proprietor ſhould be 
at liberty to withdraw his own, at the end of every voy- 
age. As moſt of the adventurers were foreigners, it 
was thought but juſtice, to ſecure a profit to nn. 
2817 p 1 
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by obliging them to pay the government 2250 livres“ 
er laſt, upon the cargo of every ſhip. L von 

Notwithſtanding this duty, which nearly confined their 
trade to China, the proprietors divided much greater 
profits than any other Company ever did. This ſucceſs 
'orthy determined the ſtates, when they renewed the charter in 

The 1746, to demand 75,000 livres + per. ſhip, in lieu of 


ed all the old duty. Theſe terms were punctually complied 
of in. WE vith till 1753; then the Directors, who felt the ſweets 
long Nef their ſituation, projected to make it permanent, by 
they WW giving a firm conſiſtency to the tranſient aſſociation that 
ſeve. WW tad inſtruſted them with the management of their affairs; 


and they contrived to have their ſcheme adopted by the 
aſſembled nation. It was not to be expected, that the 
proprietors would ſo. readily aſſent to a ſyſtem that a- 
bridged them of their liberty, and was the more to be 
dreaded, as it had proved fatal to other companies. 
They were, however, allured by the proſpect of a more 
regular income, inſtead of a dividend which had for 
ſome years varied to an incredible degree; which was 


* either ſo contrived with a view to make the project go 
born the better, or was a natural conſequence of the 
n- WY fuctuation of trade. They were finally determined, by 
heir the indulgence the government ſhewed them, in taking 
tion 0 more than a duty of twenty per cent. upon tea, and 
om- all other India goods which ſhould be — — within 
clu- dhe kingdom, inſtead of the 75, ooo livres t which had 
the been paid for fix years upon every ſhip. This new re- 


gulation laſted till 1766, which was the time of the ex- 


een 
radiation of the charter granted twenty years before. 

ity They had not delayed, till that period, taking mea - 
ta- {ures for the renewal of the Company. As early as the 


th of July 1762, a new charter was granted for twenty 
years longer. The conditions were more advantageous 
to the ſtate, than was expected by thoſe who had not at- 
tended to the profits of that trade. The Company lent 
the government 1,500,000 livres || without intereſt, and 
be 3,000,000 g at ſix per cent. The proprietors who ad- 
y- auced this money were to be repaid gradually out of 
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the drawback of 112,500 livres“, which they engaged 
to pay for every {hip they ſhould ſend out. A duty d 
one · fourth of the produce was laid on all ſuch of thei 
commodities as ſhould be exported, out. of the kingdom; 
and ſuch as were conſumed at home, were to pay the ol 
duties, orſuch new ones as government ſhould think pro- 
per to lay on them. This is the regulation that has ſub. 
ſiſted ever fince 1766. | "2 | 
The Company have fixed the centre of their buſinely 
at Gottenburgh, whoſe fituation affords a facility for 
navigation which other ports do not poſſeſs. At firſ, 
their ſtock varied from one voyage to another. It i; 
generally believed, that in 1753, it was fixed at nine 
millions , though but fix + were laid down. Thoſe 
who are beſt informed, are of opinion; that the laſt re. 
ation has really brought in ten millions ; but we 
now nothing on this important paint, except from con- 
jecture; for 1t never was laid before the public. As the 
Swedes were very little concerned in this ſtock, it wa 
judged beſt to conceal the poverty of it ; and for that 
purpoſe, it was enacted, that any director who ſhould 
divulge the names of the proprietors, or the ſums they 


| had Fubſcribed, ſhould be ſuſpended,” or even depoled, 


and irretrievably forfeit all the ſtock he was poſſeſſed of. 
This -myſterious conduct is {till obſerved. Indeed, the 
accounts of the directory are regularly laid before twelte 


of the chief proprietors, who are choſen once in four 


years at a general meeting ; but mercantile people wil 
never conſider this as a ſufficient ſecurity z and will al- 
ways think it ſtrange, that a free ſtate ſhould have open- 
ed ſuch a door for corruption. Secrecy, in politics, i 
Eke lying; it ſaves. aftate for a while, and undoes it in 
the * Neither of them are of any uſe, but to wieked 
men 8 . 21 51 


* 49,2181. 15 5. + 393.7501. 1262, 500 l. 
437, 50 l. 


5 An operation upon which the Company cduld not throw 3 
veil, is on the number of ſhips which they fitted out till the 
year 1762 incluſively. We reckon fifty- ſeven of them, wheres! 
three failed for Bengal, three for Surat, and the reſt for Chins. 


unfortunately caſt away, © © © 18 ; 


Though 
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gagel Though the Company met with ſome misfortunes, the 
ty of BY dividend kept up to thirty-two per cent. per annum upon 
* ther n average. This whole profit was made upon ſales that 
dom did not exceed fix millions of livres yearly. Eleven 
twelfths of thoſe goods have been exported; and what 
little the Swedes have confumed, they have paid for with 
their own commodities. The ſcarcity of cath, and the 
few reſources they had, would not admit of greater 
Juxury, as will appear, if we conſider the be her 
ticulars. 


Tur extent of Sweden is 6, oo 1 | 
ſquare leagues, allowing, as they do in. ft a rg 
that country, but ten and a half to a y 
degree. A great part of it is covered with immenſe 
lakes, The ſoil, which is moſt commonty a fat cla 
harder to till than fandy ground; but it bears more. Rue 
prodigious ſnows that cover it, ſhelter and cheriſh the 
plants. Unfortunately the winters are fo long, and the 
days ſo ſhort, that there is but little time for the labours 
of the field. Beſide, as the men are taller and ſtouter 
than in other countries, they require more ſubſtantial 
food, and in larger quantities. 

From theſe reaſons, we ſhould be apt to ſuſpect, that 
dweden never was a populous country, though it has 
been called the wanufattory of human kind. Probably, 
the numerous bands, who, under the fo much dreaded 
name of Goths and Vandals, ravaged and ſubdued is _ 
many regions of Europe, were no other than ſwarms of 
dcythians and Sarmatzans, who came thither in a con- 
tant ſucceflion by the north of Afia. Yet it would be 
a miſtake to ſuppoſe, that that vaſt country was always 
s thinly peopled as it is now. Some hiſtorical proofs, 
which were laid before the States at their laſt meeting, 
—_— them, that, three hundred years ago, their 
L ry had more inhabitants than it has at preſent, 
F though at that time they profeſſed the * religion, 
the which enjoins the monaſtic life, and the celibacy of the 
reof WF clergy, It appears, from a very accurate account taken 
. en 1760, by order of the government, that Sweden, ex- 
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cluſive of her German dominions, which are but trifling, 
has actually but 2,383,113 ſubjects; and that, in thi 5 
number, there are 1,127,938 men, and 1, 255, 175 wo. 7 
men. By taking the mean term, this makes 345 inha. Th 
bitants to a ſquare league. The two extremes are Goth. 
land, which has 1248, and Lapland, which has but tyo os 
inhabitants to a league. 
The number would be greater in all the provinces, if Will gu. 
they were not continually deſerted by a great number of the 
the natives, many of whom never return. There are 


men in all countries, who, either out of curiofity, or — 
from a natural reſtleſſneſs, and without any determinate. we 
object, love to rove about; but this is only the malady ET: 
of a few individuals, and cannot be deemed the gener ** 
cauſe of a conſtant emigration. There is a natural pro- en 
penſity in all men to love their own country, which is ** 
rather to be accounted for from moral, than from na- 1 
tural principles. An inherent fondneſs for ſociety, the pre 


ties of blood and of friendſhip, an acquaintance with aa 
the climate and language, that partiality we are ſo apt Th 
to contract for the place, the manners and the way of the 
life we are accuſtomed to; all theſe are, to a rational 1 
being, ſo many attachments to the land in which he waz of « 
born and educated. The motives muſt be very ſtrong, auf 


which can determine him to break all theſe ties at once; ** 
and to prefer another country, where all is ſtrange and a? 
new to him. In Sweden, where the whole power re- r 


ſides in the ſtates, which are compoſed of the ſeveral pres 
orders of the kingdom, even that of peaſants, every one teg 
ſhould be the more attached to his country; yet emigra- ** 
tions are very frequent, and there muſt be ſome caule ed 
for them. © $877 ait 601 42 
The claſs which of all others are moſt attached to wes 
their country, are the huſbandmen. Agriculture flou- WW 
riſhed tolerably till Guſtavus Vaſa prohibited the exporta- tipl 
tion of corn. Ever ſince that fatal edict, it has con- tha 
ftantly degenerated ; and the endeavours uſed of late at 
years to reſtore it, have not altogether ſucceeded. Go- the 
vernment buys every year corn for home conſumption; but 
and that want may be long felt, as it is very difficult to WM the. 
breed large quantities of cattle in that country. "They WM die 


mult be fed dry for nine months in the year; and hands Bi the 
| are 
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xe wanting to cut up and to houſe that quantity of fod- 
der which the long winters require. | | 

The mines are not liable to the like inconveniencies. 
They were long the chief ſupport of the kingdom; but 
ace now dependent on the Engliſh and Dutch, who have 
ent large ſums to carry on the works. A better manage- 
ment has gradually freed them from this bondage. The 
flver mines annually bring in 4500 marks to the ſtate; 
the copper mines yield 8000 ingots, of which 5500 are 
exported z the iron mines yield 400,000 ingots, of which 
they export about 300, ooo. The laſt article might be 
ally increaſed, eſpecially in the northern provinces, 
which abound with wood and water for the works, and 
where the long and hard winters are favourable to land- 
carriage. The ſtates held in 1765 forbade the opening 
of any more mines, though no reaſon of political œco- 
nomy can be aſſigned for ſuch a prohibition. We may 
preſume to ſuſpect, that it took its riſe from the private 
and perſonal intereſt of ſome leading men in the diet. 
Their manufactures have not been better managed than 
their mines, 

Till the happy revolution which reftored the liberty 
of Sweden, the nation in general were clothed in foreign 
ſtuffs. At that memorable period, they were ſenſible 
how impoſſible it was to rectify this evil with their own 
wool, which was extremely coarſe; ſo they ſent for 
ewes and rams from Spain and England; and by the 
precautions that have been taken, they have not much 
degenerated. As the flocks multiplied; the manufactures 
creaſed to that degree, that, in 1763, they employ- 
ed 45,000 hands. This progreſs has diſpleaſed ſome pa- 
triots, who thought it prejudicial to agriculture. In vain 
were they told, that manufactures promoted the con- 
ſumption of the productions of the land; that they mul- 
tiplied cattle, and that the cattle fertilized the ground; 
that there were in the kingdom but eight or nine towns, 
at moſt, that deſerved to be called ſo; and that 
their population, compared to that of the country, was 
but as one to twelve, which was not the caſe in any o- 
ther country, Theſe repreſentations had no effect. The 
diet of 1765, from party ſpirit or ignorance, adopted 
the views of thoſe who were for ſending every body 

N 2 back 
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back to the plough. To bring this about, they have 
ſhackled induſtry with all the fetters they could deviſe, 
The confequence has been, that the artificers are pore 
abroad to ſeek for employment, eſpecially to Ruſſia, 
and, by this ridiculous policy, Sweden has loſt her ma. 
nufactures. 

Their fiſheries have not met with the ſame fate. The 
only one that deferves to be conſidered in a political 
view, is the herring fiſhery. It only began in 1740. 
Before that time, the herrings did not the coaſts 
of Sweden. They then came in ſhoaks to the coaſt of 
Gottenburgh, and have never forfaken it fince. They 
annually export 200, ooo barrels, which, at the rate of 
20 hvres * per barrel, amount to 4,000,000 of livres f. 
About 8000 barrels are ſent over to the Engliſh iflands 
in America. It is ſurpriſing that the French, who have 
more flaves, and are more at a lofs to feed them, ſhoulf 
never have encouraged the maportation of ſo profitable 
an article. | | 

The Swediſh nation was not yet poſſeſſed of the ber- 
ring fiſhery, when the importation of all foreign com- 

modities, and the conveying their own from one harbour 
of the kingdom to another in foreign bottoms, was pro- 
hibited. That famous edi& publiſhed in 1724, known by 
the name of Placard des Produtfions, reſtored navigation, 
which had Jong fince been deſtroyed by the calamities of 
war. Their flag, which was unknown every where, was 
now difplayed in every quarter of the ocean. Their ſea- 
men ſoon acquired {k#l and experience. Their progrek 


appeared, to ſome able politicians, to be growing too con . 
y 


fderable for a depopulated country. thought it 
would be beſt to keep to the exportation of their own pro- 
dnce, and the impartation of ſuch foreign commodities 25 
they wanted, and have nothing to do with mere freight. 
This fyſtem was warmly oppoſed. Some eminent ſtateſmen 
were of opinion, that, fo far from cramping this branch 
of induſtry, it ought to be enconraged, by aboliſhing 
every regulation that might tend to obſtruct it. The 
excluſive right of paſſing the Sound was formerly ap- 
propriated to a few towns, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
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Staple. All ports ſituated to the. north of Stockholm or 
Abo, were obliged to ſend. their commodities to one of 
theſe ſtaples, and there to take in thoſe of the Baltic, 
which they could have procured. cheaper at firſt hand. 
Thoſe odious diſtinctions, contrived in barbarous times, 
and tending to favour the monopoly of merchants, ſtill 
ſubſiſt. The wiſeſt ſpeculators in matters of adminiſtra- 
tion wiſhed to ſee themaboliſhed, that amore general com- 
petition might produce greater induſtry. | But whatever 
might be the withes of the nation with regard to trade, 
no perſon was deſirous of having the army 1 3 
Before the reign, of Guſtavus Vaſa, every Swede was 
a ſoldier. Upon any emergency of the itate, the huſ- 
' bandman left his plough, and tovk up his bow. By 
their inceſſant civil broils, the whole nation was inured 
to war. Government had but five hundred men in 
pay, who were always to hold themſelves in readineſs to 
march. In 1542, this ſmall corps was increaſed to fix 
thouſand. The peaſants, upon whom theſe troops were 
quartered, found the burden intolerable, and it was ne- 
ceſſary to eaſe them of it. For this purpoſe, the uncul- 
tivated lands were incorporated with thoſe belonging to 
the crown; and when they were cleared, theſe new de- 
tenders of their country were ſettled on them. This 
excellent inſtitution has been continued ever ſince. Mi- 
litary men are not ſhut up in garriſons, to lead a life of 
idleneſs, as in other countries. From the general to the 
eommon ſoldier, every one has a houſe, and a ſpot of 
ground of his own, which he improves. The extent and 
Value of this land is proportioned to the different ranks 
in the army. This poſſeſſion, which they hold from the 
crown, is called Beſſell, and is never granted but in the 
domains belonging to government. The army now con- 
liſts of eight regiments of horſe, three regiments of dra- 
goons, two, regiments of huſſars, and twenty-one regi- 
ments of national infantry, that are paid in the above 
manner, and ten regiments of foreign troops, who are 
paid in money, and diſpoſed of in the provinces, and in 
the fortreſſes beyond the ſeas ; all theſe forces together 
amount to 50,000 men. This army 18 e! to 
84,000 men, by the addition of 34, ooo ſoldiers, who 
are kept in reſerve, and rs likewiſe their Belt, = 
N 3 e 


by their inftitation are deſtined to ſupply the place 5 
. thofe of the national infantry who die, or are taken pj. 
foners. Twenty ſhips of the line, with a proportion! 
number of frigates, and a few galleys, complete the for. 
ces of the republic. | | 
To make theſe forces act, the ſtate has only ar. 
venue of eighteen millions of Hrres , which ariſes fron 
a land tax, the returns of the cuſtoms, duties upon coy. 
„iron, and ſtamped paper, a poll-tax, and a free gif, 
This is very little for the expences of war, and the ne. 
ceffities of government; and yet it muſt alſo ferve for 
the payment of debts. 
cle debts amounted to 9,500,000 livres , when 
Charles XI. came to the crown. That prince, who 
was an ceconomiſt, in a manner becoming a ſovereign, 
paid them off. He went ſtill farther, and redeemed ſe. 
veral of the domains conquered in Germany, which had 
been alienated to powerful neighbours. He recovered 
the crown jewels, upon whieh conſiderable ſums had 
been borrowed in Holland. He fortified the frontier 
towns, fuecoured his allies, and often fitted out ſqua- 
Adrons to maintain his fuperiority in the Baltic. The 
events which followed his death once more plunge! 
the nation into the confuſion from which he had extri- 
cated it, which has continued to increaſe ever ſince; ſo 
that the government was in debt 82, 500, ooo livres |, 
for which they paid four and a half per cent. interel. 
Of this capital, eight millions || are the property of ſo- 
reigners, five millions g belong to a ſinking fund, ei- 
bliſhed to pay off the debts contracted by Charles XII. 
a million *. a half | to fome communities, twelve 
millions and a half * to private perſons in Sweden, 
and fifty-five millions ++ to the bank. The beft caleu- 
lators pretend, that this bank, which belongs ſolcly to 
he ſtate, and of which the nation, in a general affembly, 
has the entire diſpoſal, has got as much by lending its 
paper to private perfons, upon moveable and immove- 
able effects, as adminiftration owes it. In that caſe, the 
republic, in fact, owes but one third of the debt for 


* 787.5001. + 328,126 1. f 3,609,375. || 350,000): 
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which it pays intereſt, for the fapport of public credit. 
This credit is the more neceſſary, as there have not, 
fince the laſt German war, been two millions of ſpe- 
cie in circulation all over the kingdom. Every thing is 
carried on by paper. Thoſe who are mtruſted with the 
management of the paper credit being fworn to keep 
every thing relative to it a profound ſecret, the quantity 
cannot be exactly afcertamed ; but, from the informa- 
tions of the niceſt obfervers, we may venture to affirm, 
that the fum total of bank notes amounts to no leſs than 
feventy-feven millions +. 
Poverty was not the greateſt evil which at that time 


diſtreſſed Sweden. Calamities of a more dangerous na- 


tire threatened her, Private intereſt, which had taken 
place of public fpirit, filled the court, the ſenate, and 
all orders of the republic, with diſtruſt. All bodies of 
men were bent upon each other's deſtruction, with un- 
paralleled inveteracy. When the means were wanting 
at home, they were fought for from abroad; and a man 
was not aſhamed to confpire, in fome meaſure, with fo- 
reiyners againſt his own country. 

The unhappy ſituation of a feeminply free ſtate kept 
up that flaviſh difpofition which degrades moſt of the 
European nations; they gloried in their chains, when - 
they beheld the fufferings of a people who had ſhaken 
off their's. No one would be convinced that the Swedes 
had gone from one extreme to another; that, to avoid 
the miſchiefs of arbitrary power, they had fallen into 
the confuſions of anarchy. The laws had not provided 
means to reconcile the private rights of mdividuals with 
thoſe of fociety, and with the prerogatives it ought to 
enjoy for the common ſafety of its members. 

In that fatal crifis, it was expedient for the Swedes to 
entruſt the phantom of a king, of their own creation, 
with a power ſufficient to inquire into the abuſes of the 
ſtate, and find out proper remedies for it. This is the 

teſt act of ſovereignty a people can exerciſe ; and it 
is not loſing their liberty, to commit it to the cuſtody 
of a guardian in whom they can confide, whilſt they 
watch over the ufe he makes of the power delegated to 


him, 


37, 500 l. + 3,368, 750 l. 
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and derived advantages from all the arts. 
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Buch a reſolution would have raiſed the Swedes to the 
higheſt pitch of glory and happineſs, and given the 
world a high opinion of their underſtanding and wil. 
dom; but, by declining ſo neceſſary a meaſure, they 
have compelled the ſovereign to ſeize upon. the ſupreme 
authority. He now reigns upon his own terms; and 
his ſubjects have no other rights left, but what his mo- 
deratidn would not ſuffer him to ſtrip them of. | 
This event is too recent to allow us to entertain our 
readers with an account of i it ; poſterity mult be left to 
judge of it. Let us now inquire into the connection 


formed in India by the Ving of Pruſſia. 


Is that period of life, which er poſe 
The King men moſt to _ ſeduction of - ap the 


of Pruſſia King of Pruſſia had the kor tünde to prefer 


22 uſeful knowledge to the lux d 
| ' ury an Way 
Eaft India of a court. An intercourſe with the 


f. eſt men of his time, joined to his _ of 
 CharaGer obſervationg inſenſibly ripened a genius 
of that which was naturally active, and eager for 


improvement. Neither flattery nor oppoſi 
Prince. ,. tion could ever draw him from his ſtudies 


bref Ag In the earlier part of his life he formed the 
g A of his future conduct. On his acceſ- 
97 e on to the crown, it was foretold, that his 
miniſters would be nothing more than his ſecretaries; 
that the managers of his finances would only act as his 
clerks, and his generals as his e eee Some 
18 circumſtances afforded him an opportunity of di 
the talents he had acquired in retirement. With 

a ps ark peculiar to himſelf, Frederick, at once dil- 


8 and purſuing his real intereſt, attacked a pow. 


er which had held his anceſtors 1 in ſlavery: He obtained 
a victory over that power in five engagements, deprived 
it of its beſt provinces, and concl = a peace with the 


Tame wiſdom that he had commenced hoſtilities. 


Though he ceaſed from fighting, he did not remain in- 


AQive. He even gained the admiration of thoſe ver) 


people whom he had ſtruck with terror. To give an 
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additional luſtre to his name, he n Fear wht 
e reformed 
abuſes 
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uſes in the courts of judicature, and dictated himſelf 
he wiſeſt laws. A. plain and in variable order was eſta- 
liſhed in every department of government. Convinced 
hat the authority of a ſovereign is a common benefit to 
A his ſubjects, a protettion whach they ave all equally 
-atitled to, he gave to every man the liberty of approach- 
ng his perſon, and of writing to him. Every inſtant of 
his life was devoted to the welfare of his people ; bis ve- 
ry amuſements were made uſeful to them. His writings 
an hiſtory, morality, and politics, abounded with prac- 
tical truths. Even his poetry was full of profound and 
'ntruftive ideas. He was cumſidering of the means of 
eariching his dominions, when fome fortunate event 
put him in poſſeſſion of Eaſt Friefland, in the year 
1744- MONT Ogg 

Embden, the capital of this httle province, was rec- 
koned, two centuries ago, one of the beſt ports in Eu- 
pe. The Engliſh, compelied to abandon Antwerp. 
had made it the centre of their connettions with the 
continent. The Dutch had long attempted, but in vain, 
to appropriate it to themſelves, till it excited their jea- 
bufy to fuch a pitch, that they even endeavoured to fill 
up the port. It was in every reſpec fit to become the 
taple of a great trade. The diſtance of this little coune 
try from the bulk of the Pruſſian forces; might be at- 
tended with ſome inconveniencies; but Frederick was in 
hopes, that the terror of his name would keep the mari- 
time powers in awe. In this perſuaſion, he eſtabliſhed 
an Eaſt India Company at Embden in 1730. 

The capital for this new faciety was 3,900,000 li- 
wes , chiefly fubſcribed by the Engliſh and Dutch, 
notwithſtanding the ſevere prohibitions of their govern- 
ments, They were allured by the unlimited m 
they were to enjoy, by paying three per cent. to the ſo- 
upon every fale they ſhould make. The event 
ation; fix {hips ſent fuccef- 
tively to China brought to the owners no more than 
their bare eapital, and a profit of ten per cent. in feven 
years. Another company, formed ſoon after in the ſame 
place for Bengal, was {till more unſucceſsful. They 


— 
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never 


— , — 


| greatneſs ever received. We know how difficult it is to 
leaſt hope to be acquainted: with. Fame ſeldom ſpeak; 


The buzz of the many intereſts and opinions that are 
moving and ſhifting around them, confounds or ſuſpend 
the judgment of the wiſeſt men. | 


to better adyantage than others do their ſucceſſes ; that 


a treaſure of more than two hundred +; an army of 4 


_ neficial to his ſubjects as formerly. He ſtill leaves the 
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never attempted but two expeditions z/ and all they ob. 
tained was a law-ſuit, which probably will be endle, 
Both theſe companies were annihilated at the breaking 
out of the laſt war. rb the 
This has been the only check the King of Prufſiz' 


judge of the merit of cotemporaries ; becauſe we ſee 


them too near. Princes are, of all men, thoſe we can 


of them diſpaſſionately. We commonly judge of then 
upon the reports of ſervile flattery, or of unjuſt enyy, 


Yet, if we might be allowed to pronounce from a mul. 
titude of connected facts, we ſhould ſay of Frederick, 
that he was able to extricate himſelf from the plots of 
all Europe combined againſt him; that to the greatneſz 
and boldneſs of his enterprizes, he joined the moſt im. 
penetrable ſecrecy in the execution of them; that he ef. 
fected a total change in the art of war, which, before 
his time, was thought to have attained its higheſt degree 
of perfection; that he ſnewed a fortitude ſcarcely to be 
paralleled in hiſtory; that he turned his very miſtake 


he ſtruck all the world dum with aſtoniſhment, or made 
every tongue break out in admiration ; and reflected as 
much luſtre upon his nation as other nations reflect 
upon their ſovereign, Nc. . 

This prince always appears formidable. The opinion 
he has given of his abilities; the indelible remembrance 
of his actions; an annual revenue of ſeventy millions“; 


hundred and fourſcore thouſand men: All this muſt ſe- 
cure his tranquillity. Unfortunately, it is not now ſo be- 


management of the coin to the Jews, who have thrown 
it into the greateſt confuſion. He has never relieved 
ſome of the richeſt merchants in his dominions, who 
were ruined by his operations. He has taken the moſt 


3,062,500 l. + 8,780, 00 l. 
g TY conſiderable 
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-onfiderable manufactures of his kingdom into his own 
bands. His dominions are full of monopolies, which 
are the bane of all induſtry; His people, who idolized 
him, have been abandoned to a ſet of foreign plunderers. 
This conduct has occaſioned ſuch diſtruſt, both at home 
and abroad, that we may venture to affirm, that all en- 
deavours to reſtore the Embden Company will prove in- 
Frederick, Frederick! nature endowed you with a 
lrely and a vigorous imagination, with an unbounded 
curioſity, with a taſte for labour, and with fortitude to 
ſupport it. The ſtudy of government, of politics, and 
of legiſlation, occupied thy youth. Humanity, every 
where in chains, every where caſt down, ſhed a grateful 
tear at the ſight-of your firſt operations, and ſeemed to 
conſole herſelf, in the hope of finding in you a powerful 
nenger of her misfortunes. _ She foretold, and bleſſed 
your future ſucceſſes; and all Europe gave you the ap- 
pellation of the Prince of Philoſophers. s. 107075 
When you appeared on the theatre of war, the 
ickneſs of your marches, the art diſplayed in your en- 
campments, and in the diſcipline of your troops, aſtoniſh- 
ed all nations. The powers of Europe admired that ri- 
gorous diſcipline, which was uniformly accompanied 
with victory; that mechanical ſubordination, which 


makes large armies act as one body, put in motion by a 


fngle impulſe. Even philoſophers, full of thoſe hopes 
with which you had inſpired them, and proud to ſee a 
friend to mankind, and to.the arts, ranked among the or- 
der of kings, might perhaps have applauded. your bloody 
ſucceſſes : You was regarded as the model of kings, and 
of warrtors. $f ren tenen 45 © N 
HThere is a title ſtill more glorious, that of being at 
once a king and a citizen. Men can never be reconciled 
to thoſe princes who confound truth with falſehood, and 
juſtice with paſſion or prejudice 3 who. diſtinguiſh not 
between good and evil, who regard the principles of mo- 
ality in the light of metaphyſical jargon, an who con- 
der reaſon only as the declamation of an orator bribed 
by ſelf. intereſt. Would to God, that the love of glory 
vere extirpated from your heart; that your mind, tired 
"ith great atchievements, had loſt its ſpring and its e- 
| | nergy 3 


| 


not be a 


nus for its power: That power which you created, you 


to We Inman rare.“ 
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8 heckeediimils bs did age would Gal 
the level ef the kingly herd! But, what would — 
of your fame, and of thoſe innumerable panegyrics, with 
which you have been loaded by the immortal voice of 
Hterature? Here I mutt pauſe 2 Your like and reign wi) 
in hiſtory. Open again your heart tg 
thofe ſentiments of virtue which were the delight 
of your younger years. Spend the evening of 9 
in miniſtring comfort to your people. Pave the way of 

to future by beitowing ſubſtantia 
benefits on the preſent. Pruſſia is indebted-+0 your ge. 


have alſo maintained. Reſtore, therefore, to the late 
what your owes to it, 
hrs: 2 a free cirenlation of thoſe ĩmmenſe ſums, which 
he buried in your coffers, invigorate the body politic 
Let your perſonal treaſures, which mifchance may diſi- 
pate, henceforth be the baſis of national wealth; which 
will never decay. Let your ſubjedts,' who — 
under the yoke of a violent and governmen 
feel the tender careſſes of a parent, in place — 
exactions of an oppreſſor. Let exorbitant taxes upon 
ge goods no longer exting wth both induſtry and 
Grve freedom to your ſlaves in the coun- 
ty; and ot the citizens of the Hans Towns multiply at 
— Let them enjoy; in tranquillity; their inelins- 
ions and their projecte. Then will you confer ſtability 
on an empire to which your brilliant qualities have given 
—— — you will Ro 
all but reſpectable liſt of kings, 

been the fathers of their country. © — 
& Seize the advantageous 8 peace 
ta the earth. Leer cke weight . andthe 
power of your arms, force thoſe nations, who are reſtlels 


| recen to throw their weapons at your feet. The 


Ne mun; it is a theatre 
1 benefactor 
In monarchies, nothing ——— great, e or 
Hook, without the inffuence of the ſovereign. But a 
monarch has it not always in his power to do what would 


untverſe is the country of a 
correſponding to his talents : 
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inds powerful obſtacles in the opinions, character, and 


diſpoſitions of his ſubjects; but theſe opinions, charac- 
ter, and diſpoſitions may doubtleſs be corrected: When 
ve conſider, however, the ſtate of Spain, we find that 
they have been the chief obſtacle to the {uccels of a pro- 
jet ſo often formed, of rendering more proſperous the 
commerce of the Philippine iſles. * 7 
Tas Philippine Iſles, formerly known A | 
yy the name, of Manillas, form, an im- 5 none of 
nenſc Archipelago, to the eaſt of Aſia, 5 % Pg. 
The mountains in theſe iſſands are peopled - 7 4 
. Moe who ſeem to be the oldeſt ſands. 
inhabitants of the country. There ap to be ſome 
between their language and of Malabar; 
from which it has been ſuſpected, that they might poſ- - 
ibly have come from that pleaſant region of India. 
They lead quite an animal life, have no ſettled habita- 
tion, and feed upon the fruits and roots they find in the 
woods ; and, when they have exhauſted one diſtrict, they 
devour another. Every effort to tame them has proved 
ineffectual; becauſe nothing is ſo difficult as to ſubdue 
a wandering nation. SOL FIR POT 
The plains from which they have been driven, have 
been ſucceſſively: inhabited by colonies from Siam, Su- 
matra, Borneo, Macaffar, Malacca, the Moluccas, and 
Arabia. The different manners, religion, and govern- 
ment of theſe foreign coloniits, evidently diſtinguiſh 
their ſeveral origins. Ce AT Og Nr 
Magellan was the firſt European who diſcovered theſe 
ilands. Diſſatisfied with Portagal his native country, 
he left it, and entered into the ſervice of the Emperor 
Charles V.; and, paſſing the ſtreights that now bear his 
name, he arrived at the. Manillas in 1521. He unfor- 
tunately died there; but probably this would not have 
prevented the good conſequences of his voyage, had they 
not been baffled by the following occurrences. | 
In the fifteenth century, whill the Portugueſe were 
engaged in diſcovering the Eaſt Indies, and engroſſing 
the ſpice trade, and thoſe manufactures which had al- 
ways been the delight of civilized nations, the Spaniards, 
by the diſcovery of America, ſecured greater treaſures 
Vor. II, 0 N 
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than ever the mind of man had thought of coveting, 
Though both nations were purſuing their reſpectiꝶ 
views of aggrandizement in far diſtant regions, it wa; 
not impoſſible that they might meet; and their mutuil 
antipathy would have made ſuch an event dangerous 
To prevent it, Pope Alexander VI. fixed their reſpec. 
tive claims in 1493, in conſequence of that univerſal and 
ridiculous power which the pontiffs had aſſumed for ſe- 
veral centuries, and which the idolatrous ignorance of 
two equally ſuperſtitious nations ſtill kept up, that they 
might connect heaven with their own avarice. He gare 
to Spain all the countries that ſhould be diſcovered to 
the weſt of a meridian taken a hundred leagues from the 
Azores; and to Portugal, whatever land they might con- 
quer to the eaſt of that meridian. Tn proceſs of time, 
the to powers agreed to remove the line of ſeparatiog 
two hundred and fifty leagues farther to the weft, as z 
means of ſecuring their tranquility. The court of Rome 
was not fufficiently acquainted with the theory of the 
earth, to know, that as the Spaniards advanced to tlie 
weſt, and the Portuguefe to the eaſt, there was a neceſ- 
fity of their meeting at laſt. Magellan's expedition e- 
vinced this truth. - an?” oe | 
The Portugueſe, though ſeamen themſelves, did not 
imagine that they could go to the Indies any other 
way than by the Cape of Gbod Hope ; and were great- 
ly furpriſed to ſee the Spaniards come thither by the 
fouth fea. They were apprehenſive for the Moluccas, 
n which their rivals pretended to have à claim, as 
Rikewile upon the Manillas. The court of Liſbon was 
determined, at any rate, not to part with the ſpice 
trade. However, before they ventured-to quarrel with 
the only power whole naval ſtrength was then formida- 
ble, they thought at adviſeable to try the method of ne- 
gociation. They ſueceeded better than they expected. 
Charles V. who was frequently in want of money to 
carry on his expeditions, conſented, for the ſum of 
3,420,000 livres *, to ſuſpend the armaments againi 
the Moluccas, till their reſpective elaims could be adjuſt- 
ed. "He even engaged, in caſe the deciſion was favour: 
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able, not to make any advantage of it till he had paid 
the money he had received. After this accommodation, 
the Spaniſh monarch was ſo intent upon his aggrandize - 
nent in Europe and America, that he loſt fight of the 
Eaſt- Indies. | | 

In 1564, Philip II. reſumed the project of conquer- 
ng the Manillas. The execution was committed to 
Michael Lopez de PEgaſpe. He gained a ſolid footing 
at Luconia, the chief of thoſe iſlands, and laid the foun- 
dation of ſome colonies in the adjacent iſlands, particu- 
arly in that of Sibu, where Magellan had landed. The 
conqueſt of this little archipelago would in all probabili- 
ty have been finiſhed by his ſucceſſors, if they had been 
better ſupported, or even if they had not been under a 
neceſſity of employing the little aſſiſtance they had, in 
defending the Portugueſe in the Moluccas. Dutch pa- 
tience got the better of thoſe weak, tardy, and ill ſup- 
ported efforts. They only protracted the loſs of thoſe 
rich poſſeſſions, and left the Caſtilian power over the 
Manillas, which then began to be called Philippines, in 
a ſtate of languor, in which it has continued ever ſince. 


Taz number of Spaniards in theſe iſlands 
does not exceed three thouſand ; the Me- oy 7 — | 
ſtees'are three times as numerous. It is the 5 kit; 1 wo 
bufineſs of both to keep in ſubjeftion a- %% 
bout, one million three hundred and finty au˙. 
thouſand Indians, who have been ſubdued, as appeared 
by the account taken in 1752. Moſt of them are Chri- 
ans, and all pay a tribute of two livres thirteen ſous “. 
They are diſperſed in nine iſlands, and diſtributed into 
twenty departments, of which there are twelve an the 
land of Laconia alone. The capital, which at all 
times was called Manilla, is fituated at the mouth of a 
large river, at the bottom of a bay, which is thirty 
leagues in circumference. L'Egaſpe thought this a pro- 
per place for the centre of the ſtate he was about to 
found, and accordingly made it the ſeat of government, 
and of trade. Gomez Perez de las Manignas incloſed 
t with walls, and built fort St James in 1590. As this 
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harbour will admit none but ſmall ſhips, it was after. 
wards found expedient to fortify Cavite, which is diſtant 
but three leagues, and is now the harbour of Mani}, 
It is femicireular, and the fhips are on all fides ſheltered 
trom the ſouth winds, but expoſed to the northern blaſts, 
unleſs they keep very clofe to the ſhore. Three or four 
hundred Indians were formerly employed in the docks 
but they have been fo much increaſed within theſe 
few years, that men of war are now built there for Eu- 
rope. 5 & | 
The colony is under à governor, 'whoſe authority 
laſts eight years, but is fubordinate to the viceroy of 
Mexico. He commands the army, diſpoſes of all cini 
and military employments, and may give lands to the 
ſoldiers, and even erect them into fiefs. Fhis power, 
though ſomewhat balanced by the influence-which the 
clergy and the inquiſition aſſume in all the Spaniſh ſettle. 
ments abroad, has been found ſo dangerous, that many 
expedients have been deviſed to put a ſtop to its exceſs, 
The beſt of theſe expedients is that by which it is de- 
creed, that the memory of a governor, who dies in of- 
fice, ſhall be proſecuted ; and that when a governor 
is recalled, He fhall not be allowed to depart till his ad- 
miniſtration has been inquired into. Every private 
man is at liberty to complain; and if he has ſuffercd any 
wrong, he is to be indemnified at the coſt of the delin- 
quent, who is likewiſe condemned to pay a fine to the 
ſovereign, for having brought am odium upon him 
When this wiſe inſtitution. was made, it was obſerved 
with ſuch ſeverity, that when many and heavy accuſa- 
tions were laid to the charge of the-governor, he was 
impriſoned: Several died under confinement, and other 
were releaſed, only to undergo ſevere puniſhments. But 
corruption has fince inſinuated itſelf; and the perſon 
who ſucceeds is commonly induced by; conſiderable 
bribes, or on. account of the extortions he himſelf in- 
| tends to practiſe, to palliate thoſe of his predeceſſor. 
This colluſion has brought on a ſettled ſyſtem of op- 
preſſion. Arbitrary taxes have been levied ; the public 
revenue has heen loſt by the people that were appoin® 
ed to collect it; extravagant duties have made trade de- 
generate into ſmuggling ; the farmes:has been e 
9 ' 0 
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ed to lay up his crops in the magazines of the govera- 
ment; and ſome governors have carried their tyranny to 
ſuch atrocious lengths, as to limit the quantity of corn 
that the fields were to produce, and to oblige the far- 
mers to bring it to the treaſury, to be paid only at the 
time, and in the manner their oppreſſive maſters ſhould 


£ 


think proper. This tyranny has determined vaſt num- 


bers of Indians to fortake the Philippines, or to take 
refuge in the ĩnaceeſſible parts of thoſe iſlands. It is 


ſaid that ſeveral millions have periſhed through ill uſage; 


and it is impoſſible to gueſs at the numbers whoſe very 
exiſtence has been prevented by the want of culture, and 
conſequently of food. The few who have eſcaped all 
theſe calamities, have ſought for ſafety in obſcurity. and 


nant. Some honeſt governors have endeavoured in vain, 


within the ſpace of two centuries, to ſtop the progreſs 
of theſe barbarities, becauſe the abuſes were too inve- 
terate to yield to a tranſient and ſubordinate authority. 


Nothing ſhort of the ſupreme power of the court of Ma- 


dnd, could ſtem the torrent of univerſal rapaciouſneſs g 
but this only method has never been put in practice. 
This ſhameful indifference is: the true cauſe why the 
Philippines have never been civilized, and have neither 
ſubordination nor induſtry. Their name would ſcarcely 


be known, were it not for their connections with Mex-- 


o.. 5 

Thoſe connect ions, which have ſubſiſted ever ſince the 
firlt ſettlement of the Spaniards in the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
lies, are nothing more than the conveying of the produce 
and merchandize of Aſia to America by. the ſouth ſea, 


Not one of the articles that conſtitute thoſe rich Cargoes, 


re the produce either of the ground, or of the manu: 
lactures of thoſe iſlands. They get their cinnamon from 
Batavia. The Chineſe bring them ſilks, and they are 
ſupplied by the Engliſh or French with white linen, 
and printed callicoes from Bengal and Coromandel: 
All the eaſtern nations may ſail there openly ; but the 
Luropeans are obliged to conceal their flags. They 
vould not. be admitted without this precaution 5 which, 
bowever, is but a vain ceremony. From whatever port 
the goods are fent, they muſt be landed before the de- 
parture af the gallons. _ which come later can- 

| | 3 not 
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rot be difpoſed of, or muſt be ſold at a loſing price, ig 
merchants who mat ſtow them in warehouſes till the 
next voyage. The payments are made in- eochineal and 
Mexican piaſtres, and partly in cowries, which are not 
current. in Africa, but will pals every where on the 
banks of the Ganges. 

They ſeldom deal directly with the Spaniards. Most 
of "pod are · ſo diſguſted with the fatigues of trade, that 
they place all their money in the-hands-of the Chineſe 
who enrich. themſelves at their coſt. If, as-the court of 
Madrid lrad ordered in 1750, theſe agents, the moſt ac. 
tive in Aſia, had been compelled: to be baptized, or to 


quit the country, all buſineſs rer been thrown, 


into the utmoſt confuſion. 
Some politieians think this plan words: not be detrii 
mental z an opinion that has been long entertained. 
The Philippines had but juſt opened a communication 
with America, when the Spaniards talked of giving 
them up, as i Ih nd ta the intereſt of the mo-. 
ther-country. tip II. and his ſueceſſors conſtantly 
rejected that props 
eity of Seville in 1731; and that of Cadiz in 1733, en- 
tertained more rational notions; Both theſe cittes ima 
gined, and it is rather ſurpriſing that the idea did not oc- 
cur ſooner, that it would be for the intereſt of the Spa- 
niards to be directly concerned in the trade to Aſia, and 
that the poſſeſſions they had in thoſe parts ſhould be 
made the- centre of their operations. In vain was it 
urged, that, as India affords-lks-and*eottons, which are 
ſuperior to thoſe of Europe, both in workmanſhip and 
_ colouring, and likewiſe cheaper, the national manufac- 
tures would be ruined. This objection, which m9 
| Have its in ſome nations, appeared altogether 
volous in this caſe, conſidering the fituation 4 Spain. 
The Spaniards, indeed, uſe none but foreign tus and 
nnen, either for wearing apparel or furniture. Thoſe 
continual demands muſt of neceſſity increaſe the induſtry, 
the wealth, the population, and the ſtrength of ther 
neighbours, who avail themſelves of theſe advantages, 


to keep that nation, which ſupplies them, in a ſtate of 


dependence. It would ſurely be acting with more wil- 
n u Keith Indian .manue 


factures. 


gal, vrhich᷑ was often renewed. The 
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actures · They would be preferable, both in point of œ- 
conomy and elegance, and would leffen that preponders- 
nee which muſt prove fatal to them in the end. 


Tur inconveniences attending new un- z 
dertakings* are readily removed. The p57 8285 
lands which Spain poſſeſſes are ſituated „16. 
between Japan, China, Cochinchina, Si- ne, 
am, Borneo, Macaſſar, and the Mo- Pra af be 
derne, and are within reach of form- 4 
ing connect ions with thoſe ſeveral States. 175 
If they are at too great a diſtance from Malabar⸗ 
Coromandel, and Bengal, effectually to protect any 


ſettlements tlfat might be formed there; on the other 


hand, they are ſo near ſeveral countries which the Eu- 
ropeans frequent, that they could eaſily keep off their e- 
mics in time of war: Beſides, they are ſo far from 
the continent, that they have no neighbours who can 
rage their lands, or interfere in their concerns. This 
diſtance, however, does not prevent them from being 
fare of ſubſiſtence at home. It is true, the Philippines 
are ſubject to frequent earthquakes, and they · have incefs 
ant rains from July to November; but all this is no 
obſtacle to the fertility of the ground. No country in 
Afiz abounds more with fifh, corn, fruits, vegetables; 
vo ſago, cocoa-trees,. and eſculent plants of all 


Theſe iſlands afford even ſome articles fit for trade 
from India to India, ſuch as ebony, tobacco, wax, thoſe 
birds neſts that are in ſuch requeſt, pitch and tar, a 
kind of white hemp fit for ropes and ſails, plenty of ex · 
cellent timber; cowries, pearls, and ſugar, which may 
be.cultivated to any quantity; and laſtly, gold. There 
are inconteſtable proofs, that, in the earlieſt times, the 
Spaniards ſent over to America large quantities of gold; 
found by the natives of this country in the rivers. If 
the quantity they now pick up, does not exceed twelve 
hundred weight in à year, this muſt be imputed to the 
tyranny of the Spaniards, who will not ſuffer them to 
reap the benefit of their own induſtry. A reaſonable 
moderation would induce them to reſume their former 
8 323912 5921 $þ i en e lee ne n 
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labours, and apply themſeltes to others of ſtill greata 
advantage to Spain. | RE? | | 
I) be colony will then produce for exportation to Eu. 

rope, alm, buffalo ſkins, caſſia, the faba Sancti Ignali, 
a uſeful drug in phyſic, indigo, cocoa which has been 
brought thither from Mexico, and ſucceeds very wel, 
woods for dying, cotton, and baſtard cinnamon, which 
will perhaps be improved, and which the Chineſe wen 
fatisfied with, ſuch as it was, before they frequente 
Batavia. Some travellers affirm, that the iſland of Min. 
danao, where it grows, formerly produced clove tree 


' alſo. They add, that the ſovereign: of the iſland order. 


ed them to be rooted up, ſaying, he had better do it 
himſelf, than be compelled to do it by the Dutch, 
This anecdote looks very ſuſpicious. © What is certain 
is, that the vicinity of the Moluccas affords great op- 
ene procuring the trees that bear nutmeg and 
ves. abs yl be; ; & 1 * £43. 
The foreign markets will furniſh Spain with filks 
eallicoes, and other articles of the produce of Aſia for 
their own conſumption, and will ſell them cheaper to the 
Spaniards than to their competitors. All other nations 
in Europe make uſe of money drawn from America, to 
trade to India. Before it can reach the place of its 
deſtination, this money has paid conſiderable duties, has 
taken a prodigious compaſs, and has been expoſed to 
great rifſques; the Spaniards, on the contrary, by ſending 
it directly from America to the Philippines, would fave 
duties, time, and inſurance; ſo that, by furniſhing the 
fame quantity of ſpice, as the rival nations, they would 
in fact make their purchaſes at a cheaper rate. 
In proceſs of time, there would even be no neceſſity 
of carrying ſo much ready money from 


place to place, if 
they knew how-to improve thoſe iſlands to the degree 
they are capable of. For this purpoſe, they ſhould rec 
to their fea-ports the nations who frequented them befort 
they were invaded by the Spaniards, and obliterate the 
memory of the forty thouſand ſubjects of China, who 
were ſettled in the Philippines, and were almoſt all in · 
humanly butchered, becauſe they would not tamely ſub- 
mit to the horrid yoke that was laid on them. The Chi- 
pete wauld then deſert Batavia, which is at 1 
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altanee from their own country, and cauſe arts and a- 
ericulture to revive in theſe iſlands. They would ſoon be 
followed by many free-traders of Europe, diſperſed alt 
over India, and who confider themſelves as victims to 
the- monopoly of their reſpective companies. The na- 


from ſuch a competition, would be rouſed from their 
indolence. They would be fond of the government that 
would promote their happuneſs: would gladly ſubmit to 
its laws, and in a ſhort time would become entirely Spa- 
zards. If our conjectures are not vain, ſuch a colony 
yould be more profitable than a mere paſſive ſettlement, 
which devours part of the treaſures of America. Such 
revolution may eaſy be brought about, and muſt in- 
fllibly be haſtened by eſtabliſhing a great freedom of 
trade, an unlimited civil and religious liberty, and a com- 
plete ſecurity for the property of individuals. | 

This can never be the phy of an excluſive company. 
For theſe two centuries paſt, ſigce the Europeans have 
frequented the ſeas of Aſia, they have never been ani - 


FE ESE. 


the mated by a truly laudable ſpirit. In vain have fociety, 
ons morality, and politics been improved amongſt us; thoſe 
| to diſtant countries have ſeen nothing but our rapaciouſneſs, 


our reſtleſſneſs, and our tyranny. The miſchief we have 
done to other parts of the world has ſometimes been. 


s E & 


them, and the wife inſtitutions we have eſtabliſhed a- 
mongſt them: but the Indians have continued to groan 


EI 


f 
— 


taking any pains to reſcue them from thoſe dreadful ca- 
lamities, Had the ſeveral governments directed the 
ſteps of their free traders, it is probable, that: the love of 
glory would have been united to a paſſion for riches, and 
that ſome nations would have made attempts to- render 


could never be purſued by any company of merchants. 
Confined within the narrow limits of immediate gain 
they have never concerned themſelves. about the happi- 
neſs of the people with whom they trade; and no one 
bas ever taken offence at a behaviour which could not bus 
de expected. | | | 
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tives, excited to labour by the advantages inſeparable 


compenſated by the knowledge- we have imparted to 


under their former darkneſs and deſpotiſm, without our 


their names illuſtrious. Such noble and pure inte: tions. 


How much would it redound to. the honour of Spain, 
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from whom perhaps no great things are expected, to 
ſnew a ſenſibility for the intereſts of mankind, and to 
endeavour to promote them! That nation now begins 
to ſhake off the fetters of prejudice, which have kept it 
in a ſtate of infancy, notwithſtanding its natural ſtrength, 
Its ſubjects are not yet degraded and corrupted by the 
contagion of riches, from which their own indolence and 
the ſtupidity of their government have preſerved them. 
Theſe people muſt neceſſarily be inclined to good; they 
may know it, and, no doubt, would exerciſe it, having 
all the means of accompliſhing it in the poſſeſſions their 
conqueſts have given them, in the richeſt countrics of the 
univerſe. Their ſhips, deſtined to waft feheity to the 
remoteſt parts of Aſia, would fail from their ſever; 
ports, meet at the Canary iſlands, or ſeparately purſue 
their reſpective voyages, as it ſuited them beſt. 
might return from India by the Cape of Good Hope 
but would go thither by the South Sea, where the fale 
of their cargoes: would greatly increaſe their capitals, 
This advantage would ſecure to them a ſuperiority over 
their competitors, who, for the moſt part, ſail with falſe 
bills of lading, ſeldom carrying any thing but money. 
They would be furniſhed with refreſhments in the river 
Plata, if they ſtood in need of them. Thoſe who were 
in a condition to wait longer, would only put inte Chili, 
or even go on to the iſland of Juan Fernandez. 
This delightful iſland, which takes its name from a 
Spaniard to whom it had been given, and who took a 
diſlike to it after he had lived there ſome conſiderable 
time, lies at 1 10 leagues diſtance from the continent of 
Chili. Its greateſt length is but about five leagues, and 
the breadth, not quite two. In ſo ſmall a compaſs, and 
very uneven ground, are found a clear ſky, a pure air, 
_ excellent water, and-all the vegetables that are a ſpecific 
againſt the ſcurvy. It has appeared, from experience, 
that all forts of European and 'American corn, fruit, 
e, and quadrupeds, will thrive there to admiration 
coaſts abound with fiſh; and, to add to all theſe ad- 
vantages, there is a good harbour, where ſhips are ſhelter- 
ed from every wind but the north; and that never blows 
hard enough to endanger them. : | 
_ "Theſe conveniencies have induced all the pirates who 


have 


» 
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-have_ infeſted the coaſts of Peru, to put in at Juan Fer- 

nandez. Anſon, who went to the South Seas, with more 
extenſive projects, found there a comfortable and ſafe aſy- 
lum. The Spaniards, convinced at laſt, that the pres 
caution they had taken to deſtroy the cattle they had left 
there, is ſufficient to keep off 'their enemies, intend to 
build a fort on the ifland. . That military poſt will be- 
come a uſeful ſettlement, if the Court of Madrid will 
but attend to her own intereſt, It is unneoeſſary to en- 
ter farther into particulars. It is evident how much 
the plan we have hinted at would conduce to the ad- 
nntage of trade and navigation, and to the greatneſs 
of Spain, The trade that Ruſſia carries on by land 
with China, can never acquire the ſame degree of impor- 
Jance, | * ö 


Brrwzrx thofe two great empires lies an | 
immenſe fpace, known in the earheſt ages wer 
by the name of Scythia, and ſince, by that 7 het f 
of Tartary. Taken in its full extent, this n. 
region is bounded on the weſt, by the Caſpian ſea and 
Perſia; on the ſouth, by Perſia, Indoftan, the kingdoms 
of Aracan and Ava, China, and Corea; on the eaſt, by 
the eaſtern ſea; and on the north, by the frozen ocean. 
One part of theſe vaſt deſerts is ſubject to the Chineſe 
empire; another is under the dominion of Ruſſia; the 


17 third is independent, and is called Khariſm, and Greater 
© A and Leſſer Buchariz, | 1 
The inhabitants of thoſe famous regions have always 
of Wl lived by hunting and fithing, and upon the milk of their 
ind flocks, and have ever been averſe to cities and a ſedenta- 
nd i life, and equally ſo to huſbandry. Their origin, which 
ur, has been loſt in their deſerts, and in their wandering 
fic courſe of life, is not more ancient than their cuſtoms, 
ce, They live in the ſame manner as their forefathers did; 


it, and if we trace them back from generation to generation, 
"Ns we ſhall find that the preſent Tartars are juſt like thoſe 
d- af the earlieſt ages. | 2 
er- Theſe people, for the moſt part, have adopted the 
w$ doctrine of the great Lama, who reſides at Putula, a town 
| ſituated in a country which partly belongs to Tartary, 
no nnd partly to India. This extenſive region, where 
3 | mountains 
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mountains riſe above mountains, is called Boutan by the 
inhabitants of Indoſtan, Tangut by the Tartars, Taub 
by the Chineſe, Laſſa by the Indians beyond the Gan- 
ges, and Thibet by the Europeans. | 
This religion appears, from unqueſtionable mony. 
ments, to be of above three thouſand years: ſtanding, 
and is founded on the exiſtence of a ſupreme being, and 
the pureſt principles of morality. 
It is ſaid, the followers of that pontiff believe hin 
to be immortal; and, to keep up the deceit, the deity 
never ſhews himſelf but to a few confidents ; that, when 
he appears to receive the. adorations of the people, it 
is always in a kind of tabernacle, where a dim light 
ſhews rather the ſhadow, than the features, of that ly. 
ing god; that when he dies, another prieſt is ſubſt;. 
tuted in his ſtead, as nearly of the ſame ſize and figure 
as poſſible; and that, by means of theſe precautions, 
the deluſion is carried on, even on the very ſpot where 
this farce- is acted; and much more in the minds of 
believers, who are farther removed from the ſcene of ac. 
- ion, | | | 
A ſagacious philoſopher has lately diſpelled this pre- 
judice. It is true the great Lamas ſeldom ſhew them- 
ſelves, the better to keep up that veneration they have 
inſpired for their perſon and their myſteries ; but they 
give audience to ambaſſadors, and receive princes who 
come to viſit them. But if their perſon is ſeldom to 
be ſeen, except on ſome important occaſions, or on high 


Book v. 


feſtivals, their picture is always in full view, being hung 


up over the doors of the temple at Putola. 

What has given riſe to the fable of the immortality of 
the Lamas, 1s, that it is a tenet of their faith, that the 
holy ſpirit, which has reſided in one of theſe pontiffy, 
immediately upon his death, removes into the body of 
him who is duly elected to ſucceed him. This tranſmi- 
gration of the divine ſpirit is perfectly agreeable to the 
doctrine of the metempſychoſis, which has always been 

the ſtanding ſyſtem in thoſe parts. 

I The religion of Lama made conſiderable p 
in early times. It was adopted in a large part of the 


globe, It reigns all over Thibet and Mongalia; 5 
ſeverd 


almoſt univerſal in Greater and Leſſer Bucharia, and 


a * 
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ireral provinces of Tartary, and has ſome followers 
LN e e e eee 


This i is the only worſhip that can boaſi of ſuch remote 
antiquity, without having received any mixture of other 
tenets. The religion of the Chineſe has more than once 
been adulterated by the introduction of foreign deitics 
and ſuperſtitions, which have crept in among the vulgar. 
The Jews have ſeen an end of their hierarchy, and their 
temple has been demoliſhed. Alexander and Mohammed 
did their utmoſt to extinguiſh the facred fire of the 
Gaurs. Tamerlane and the Moguls have in a great 
meaſure unpaired the worſhip of the god Brama in In- 
dia, But neither time, fortune, nor men eee. | 
the divine power of the great Laa. 

This ability and perpetuity mult be ee 
religions that have fixed tenets, a well-regulated eccle- 
faſtical hierarchy, and a fupreme head, who, by his 
authority, ſupports choſe tenets in their primitive ſtate, 
by condemning all new opinions, which pride might 
he tempted to introduce, and credulity — The 
Lamas themſelves confeſs that they are no gods ; but 

they pretend to repreſent the drvinity, and to have re- 
ceived 'a power from heaven of Rr on 
whatever relates to public worſhip. 

extends as fully to temporal as to ſpiritual matters; 3 
they think it beneath them to meddle with profane con- 
cerns, and always commit the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment to perſons whom they judge to be worthy of their 
confidence. This has — occaſioned the loſs of 
everal provinces of their vaſt dominĩons, which have fall- 
en a prey to their governors. The great Lama, for- 
merly abſolute maſter of all the Thibet, now Fam 
but a ſmall part of it. 

The religious opinions of the Tartanshateg eher 
vated their valour. It was to ſtop their inroads into 
China, that, about three hundred years before the Chri- 
ſtian æra, that famous wall: was bulk, which extends 
from the river Stoambo to the ſea of Kamtſchatka 3 which 
1s earthed up every where, and flanked in different parts 
with large towers, after the ancient manner of fortify- 


ings, . 
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that time have been very populous ; but, at the ſane 
time, it ſeems to indicate, that there was a want of 0 
proweſs and military ſkill. If the Chineſe had bee» f © 
men of courage, they would themſelves have attacked 
the roving tribes, or kept them in awe by well diſciplin. 
ed armies : If they had been ſkilled in the art of wa, 
they would have known, that it was impoſſible to de. 
fend lines, five hundred leagues in length, on every part; 
and that if they were broken but in one place, all the 
reſt of the fortifications would become uſeleſs. 

The mroads, indeed, of the Tartars continued till the 
[thirteenth century. At that period, the empire wa 
conquered by thoſe barbarians; under the command of 
'Genghis-kan. _ That foreign ſceptre was not broken til 
after eighty-nine years, when it fell into the hands of an 

indolent prince, who; was Nee by women, and was 
a ſlave to his miniſters. .- 

When the Tartars were ex velled from their conqueſts, 
they did not bring home the „deen and government of 
China. When they repaſſed the great wall, they re- 
lapfſed. into barbariſm, and lived in their deſarts, in as 
uncivilized: a manner as they had done before. How: 
ever, joining with the few who had continued in their 

roving way of life, they formed ſeveral hords, which im. 

perceptibly became populous, and, in proceſs of time, 

inc into that of the Manchous.. Their union 
inſpired them again with the project of invading China, 
which was. diſtracted with domeſtic diſſentions. The 
mal - contents were at that time ſo numerous, that they 
had no leſa than eight t different armies, under the com- 
mand oi as many chiefs. - In this confuſion, the Tartars, 
who had. "34195 dart the northern provinces of the em- 

-pir&;-feized upon the capital in 1644s and ſoon _ 

* the whole ſtate. 

This revolution ſeemed abe to increaſe China, by 
q the acceſſion of a great part of Tartary, than to ſubduc 
it. Soon after,/it was again enlarged by the ſubmiſſion 

of the Mogul Tartars, famous for having founded mot 

Tok the thrones in Alia, and 47 p av of In- 
doſt an. 32h ni bien 7h 
The conquerors fubmitted to he ove! the: peopl 
they had 0 and exclumged: their own RO 
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and manners for thoſe of their ſlaves. This has been 
conſidered as a remarkable proof of the wiſdom of the 
Chineſe government; but it ſeems to be no more than a 
natural conſequence of this plain and ſimple principle, 
that the leſſer number muſt yield to the greater. The 
Tartars, in the moſt populous empire upon earth, were 
not one in ten thouſand ;z ſo that, to bring about a 
change of manners and government, a fingle Tartar 
muſt have prevailed over ten thouſand, Chineſe ; which 

1s hardly poſlible in the nature of things. We have ſuf- 
cient proofs of the excellency of the Chineſe admini- 
tration, without having recourſe to this. Beſides, thoſe 
Tartars had no ſettled cuſtoms and manners: it was not 
ſurpriſing, then, if they adopted the inſtitutions they found 

in China, whether good or bad. This revolution was 
ſcarce completed, when the empire was threatened with 
anew enemy, who might become a dangerous one. 


Tus Ruſſians, who towards the latter Dus 7 
end of the ſixteenth century, had conquer- Dips "oY 
ed the uncultivated plains of Siberia, had Wi 
xenetrated through a ſeries of defarts, as Cf 
a far as the river Amour, which brought them T Pay {ni 
im. wo the caſtern ſea, and as far as Selenga, near . 
me, Bl the confines of China, a country ſo highly extolled for 
W $3 5 87 1 
102, The Chineſe were apprehenſive that the incurſions of 
The BY the Ruſſians might in time give them ſome diſturbance, 
hey and they erected ſome forts to put a ſtop to this ambi- 
om. tous enemy. Warm diſputes then commenced between 
ars, the two nations, concerning their boundaries. Skirmiſh - 
em Nes were frequent between the hunting parties; and an 
iter BY open war was daily expected. Luckily the plenipoten - 
| taries of both courts found means to reconcile matters 
by WE i 1689: the limits were fixed at the river Kerbechi, 
due BY near the place of negociation, 300 leagues from the 
hon I creat wall. This was the firſt treaty the Chineſe had 
noſt erer been concerned in, ſince the foundation of their 
In- ¶ empire. They granted the Ruſſians the liberty of ſend- 

| ing a caravan every year to Pekin, where ſtrangers had 
ople tever been allowed to come, but were kept off with my- . 
am, Kerious precautions. It was eaſy; to perceive, that the, =, 
and | P 2 Tartars, 
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Tartars, though they conformed to the manners and go- 
vernment of the Chineſe, did not adopt their political 
maxims. | | 


Tuis condefcenfion did not inſpire the 
1 Ruſſians with moderation. They continu - 
f -/' g 14m ed in their uſurpations, and built a city, 
5 yp thirty leagues beyond the ſtipulated limits, 
, Which they called Albaſſinfkoi. . The Chi 
China neſe having in vain complained of this eu- 
: croachment, y at laſt reſolved to do 
themſelves juſtice in 1715. The Czar being engaged 
in a war in the Baltie, and not having troops to ſpare 
to defend the extremities of Tartary, the place was ta- 
ken after a three years ſiege. | 

The court of Peterſburgh had the prudence not to 
give way to a fruitleſs reſentment. They ſent a miniſter 
to Pekin in i719, with inſtructions t6 revive the trade 
that, had been'/ interrupted by the late diſturbances, 
The negociation ſucceeded ; but the caravan of 1721 
having behaved with no more prudence than the former, 
it was agreed, that for the future the two nations ſhould 
have no dealings together but upon the frontiers. Freſſi 
miſunderſtandings have again interrupted this intercourſe, 
and they now carry on only a cantraband trade; even 
that is but in a languid ſtate, but it is thought the Ruſ - 

gans are endeavouriig to revive it. 
The advantages they will derive from it are ſufficient 
to induce them to ſurmount all the difficulties infepara- 
ble from ſuch an undertaking. They are the only na- 
tion in Europe that can trade with the Chineſe without 
| money, and barter their own commodities for thoſe of 
China. With their rich and choice furs, they will al - 
a ways purchaſe the things with which the Chineſe can 
furniſh great part of the globe. Independent of the ar- 
tieles they need for their own conſumption, they may 
deal largely in tea and rhubarb. It would be both pru- 
dent and eaſy to re- export theſe two articles; becaule, 
when brought over by land, they will preſerve a degree 
of perfection which they mult loſe in a voyage over thoſe 
- inimienſe ſeas they muſt croſs, to come from ſuch remote 
Parts of Alia. But to turn this trade „ 
l ä | 
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therto been followed. LOL, of 
Formerly, a caravan went every year from Peterſburgh, 
narerſed immenſe defarts, and was met on the frontiers 
of China by ſome hundreds of ſoldiers, who eſcorted it 
to the capital of the empire. There, all who belonged 
to it were ſhut up in a caravanſera, where they were o- 
fliged to wait till the merchants ſhould chuſe to come 
and offer them the refuſe of their warehopſes.: Their 
affairs being thus finiſhed, they returned to their own: 
country, and got to Peterſburgh three years after their 
departure. | tina. n 
„ the ordinary courſe of things, the bad goods 
brought by the caravan would have been worth very 
little; but as this trade was carried on for the court, and 
the things were ſold under the eye of the ſovereign, the 
moſt trifling artièles became valuable. Being admitted 
to this kind of fair, was a privilege which the monarch 
{dom granted but to his favourites. All wiſhed to 
how themſelves worthy of this diſtinctiog; and the: 
my to ſucceed, was by over-bidding each other without 


o 


appear upon the liſt of the buyers. Notwithſtanding 
this infamous emulation, the goods offered to ſale were 


of the court, never amounted to 100,000-crowns®.- To: 
eſtabliſh this trade upon a more reſpectable footing, it 
hould be left to private perſons, who underſtand it bet- 
ter, and who would take more pains 


Tuis would have been the righglt 4 ny 
method, if the ſcheme of Peter the G 550 555 ofthe f 
could have been brought to bear, Which 7 558 a 
was to have opened a communication 4 45 * Ts 4 oy | 
between Siberia and India, by indepen- f 2 4 1 
dent Tartary. That great prince, Who H 5 7 
ms always full of projects, wanted to Ten 1477 
ſorm that connection by means of the Run 
dith, which waters the Turkeſtan; and, in 1719, he 
lent 2500 men to ſeize updn-the-mouth- of that river. 


" . " it 
| E 13,125 J. 9 #& Ki 1 1 i3 
5 ? 
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+ muſt be conducted upon other principles than have hi- - _ 
N y Tee b Fo woe #; | j * 


diſcretion, every one being ambitious that his name ſhould- 


ſo trifling, that the produee, deducting the conſumption 
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Mins made river to be . its waters hai 
been turned off, and conveyed through ſeveral channel; 
to he he Atall. This had, been, done by the Uſbeck 
'Tartars, who had been offended at the repeated obſer, 
tions they hat, ſeen; making: 80 ſingular an incident 
| determined: the {Ruſſians to return to. Aſtracan, whence 
they came. The court of Peterſburgh was obliged to 
relinquiſh the project, and be content with the inter. 
elena formed with do by the e 


Eo ! 


Sven was, in remote ages, the way in 
ene ws: "bo Which the north and ſouth — 
fa andtbe In- tek atk ee 


2 3 ze upon that immenſe lake, which are now 
Caſpian ſea very poor, deſtitute of inhabitants, and 
in a rude ſtate, exhibit, to an attentixe 
8 evident. and undeniable — 1 former grandeur. 
Coins: of the ancient Kaliphs are daily diſcovered there. 
Theſe monuments, with others — y authentic, give 
an appearance of truth to the ſtory of ſome Indians ha- 
Ving — — —— the-conte of the Elbe in the 
reigu of Auguſtus, which has always been looked upon 
as fabulous, notwithſtanding the concurrent teitunony 
of cotemporat᷑y writers. It is inconceivable how any in- 
habitants of India could ſail on the Germanic ſeas ; but, 
as Voltaire obſerves, it was not more wonderful to ſec 
an Indian trading in the northern countries, than to lee 
a Roman make his way into India through Arabia. 
The Indians went into Perſia, where they embarked on 
the ſea of Hircania, ſailed up the Wolga, penetrated 
into Permia by the Kama, and from thence might go 
and embark on the Northern ſea, or on the Baltic. 
Men of enterpriſing genius have exiſted in all ages. 
Whatever may be thought of theſe conjectures, the 
Englifh had no ſooner diſcovered Archangel about the 
middle of the fGxteenth century, and ſettleq a commerce 
with Ruſſia, than they formed a project of opening a 
way into Perſia, by the Wolga and the Caſpian Sea; 
Which wauld be — eaſier and ſhorter than that of the 
r , and 
pert of Aſia, to get into the Gulph of Perſia. A fur- 
wo inducement to en. it, was, that the northern 
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1 the Caſpian Sea, pro- Y 
{1990 tþ the 82 The | 
ran, and more eſpecially Gi- 
t, and might ſerve to cla 
But the trade of the E. ; 
ln was not. yet ſuffici ou confirmed, to ſurmount t 


Gus hin malt en af Pars tua 


a duke of. Holſtein, who had eſta- 
ited Ez maunfactures 3 in his dominions, was not 
N e difficulties. He wanted to get the raw. 
filk from Þ d ſent ambaſſadors thither, who loſt 
their lives on 22 \ſpian Sea. 

When the French were convinced of. the i ener of 
trade on the political balance of * they alſo wiſh- 
ed to N Perſian ſilks by way of Ruſſia; but their 
hips n for Ggonquelt made them forget this roject. 

as many others that had —— Maget y men 
o underſtand; for the welfare of that great nation. 

Peter I, ided by his own genius, his own expe- 
nence, and the informations of foreigners, could not, 
hut be ſenſible at laſt, that his ſubjects were the people. 
vho ought to enrich themſclves by carrying off the pro- 
duce of Perſia, and in time that of India. According; 
ly, in 1722, when the commotions firſt began, which. 
orerturned the empire of the Sophis, that great prince 
2 upon the fertile regions bordering on the Caſpian 

he heat of the yy. the dampneſs of the 
. 0 the malig of the air, deſtroyed the troops 
that were left to * — Rode, conguelts. Ruſſia, how- 
erer, did not. reſolye to xelin 2 her uſurped provinces, 
ill the year 1566, when the viRtarigus Ronli-kan ha- 
Eu. e the Turks, was enabled 19. take them by 


The Court of Peterſburgh loſt a all hopeg of carrying 
0n any commerce with that nl world, when an- 
Engliſhman, of the name of Elo rmed * in 
174¹, for procuring that trade to on nation. This 21 
terpriſing man Was in the ſeryice of Na. His deſign 
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Wolga and the Caſpian Sea, to Perſia, to the north of 
Indoſtan, and to the greateſt part of Tartary. In con. 
ſequence of his operations, he was to receive in exchange 
gold, and ſuch commodities as the Armenians fold at an 
extravagant price, being maſters of all the inland trade 
of Aſia. This plan was warmly adopted by the Engliſh 
company in Muſcovy, and favoured by the Ruſſian mi- 
niſtry. | 

But the Engliſh adventurer had ſcarce entered upon 
this plan, when Kouli-kan, who was in need of bold 
and active men to ſecond his ambition, decoyed him in- 
to his fervice, and, by his aſſiſtance, made himſelf ma- 
ſter of the Caſpian Sea, The Court of Peterſburgh, 
exaſperated at this treachery, revoked, in 1746, all the 
privileges they had granted: but this was a poor reme- 
dy for ſo great an evil. The untimely death of the Per- 
ſian tyrant was much more likely to quiet the minds of 


the people. g 7 | 
That great revolution, which once more plunged the 
Sophy's dominions into a worſe ſtate of anarchy than e- 
ver, reſtored to the Ruſſians the dominion over the Caſ- 
pian Sea. This was a neceſfary preliminary to the o- 
pening of a trade with Perſia and the Indies; but was 
not alone ſufficient to enſure ite ſucceſs. The Armen- 
ans made it next to impoſſible. An active nation, accu- 
ſtomed to the eaſtern manners, in poſſeſſion of large ca- 
pitals, extremely frugal in their expences, who had con- 
nections of a long Kanding, entered into the minuteſt 
details, and embraced the moſt comprehenſive ſpecula- 
tions: Such a- nation could not eaſily be ſupplanted. 
The court of Peterſburgh did not even expect it; but 
wiſely determined to allure a colony of thoſe crafty, la- 
borious, and wealthy people to ſettle at Aſtracan. It 
is through their hands that all goods coming from Aſia 
to Ruſſia, over-land, always did, and ftilF do pals. 
This importation is but ſmall; and it will be long be- 
fore it ean conſiderably increafe, unleſs ſome way {can 
be found out to re- export the goods to ſome foreign 
market. To evince the truth of this aſſertion, we need 
but take a curſory view of the preſent ſtate of om | 
| | 11s 
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Tais empire, which, like all others, roſe i 
from ſmall beginnings, has become, in pro- F hs 7h 4 
dels of time, the largeſt in the world, Its . 
extent from eaſt to weſt is 2200 leagues, rr ed 
and from ſouth to north about 800. Nr 5 

Many of the inhabitants of this vaſt em- „4 

pire never had any government, and have 2 
— to this day. e who, by violence, 8 
or from particular cireumſtances, are became the chief 
of the reſt, have always been actuated by Aſiatie prin- 
ciples, that is to ſay, have been oppreſſors, or arbitrary 
tyrants. They have conformed to none of the ane 
of Europe but the inſtitution of a peerage. 

Theſe are undoubtedly the chief cauſes which have 
prevented the increaſe of the human race in that im- 
menſe country. By the ſurvey taken in 1747, there 
appeared but 6 645 390 perſons who paid the poll tax; 
and all the males were included in the liſt, from the in- 
fant to the oldeſt man. Suppoſing the number of wo- 
men to be equal to that of men, there will appear to be 
13,292, 780 flaves in Ruſſia. To this calculation muſt 
be added the orders of men in the empire, who are ex- 
empt from paying this ſhameful tax; the military, wha 
amount to 200,000 men; the nobility and clergy, who 
are ſuppoſed to amount to the like number; and the in- 
habitants of the Ukraine and Livonia, which, da. 
exceed 1,200,000. 80 that the whole population ol 
_ does not exceed 14,592,780 perſons of both 

es. 

It would be as uſeleſs, as it 18 impoſſible, to e 
the people who rove about thoſe vaſt defarts. As hords 
of Tartars, Siberians, Samoiedes, - Laplanders, and O. 
liacs, cannot contribute to the wealth, ſtrength, or 
ſplendor of a ſtate, they are to be.zeckomed as nothing, 
or as very inconſiderable. 5 

As the population is ſmall, the revenues of the empire 
eannot be conſiderable. When Peter I. came to the 
Town, the taxes brought in but twenty-five millions“; 
he increaſed them to fixty-five+. Since his death they 


es not greatly increaſed ; and yet the people are * 


1, 93,70 . 1 2,843, 780l. 


— 
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ing under a burden that is above their ſtrength, which 
is enervated by deſpotiſm. | 
It is high time that Ruſſia ſhould think of a remedy. | 
againſt this want of population and wealth. The only 
effectual one 1s agriculture. It would be of no conſe- 
quence to encourage it in the northern provinces ; no- 
thing can thrive in thoſe frozen deſarts. The ſcattered 
inhabitants of that inhoſpitable climate will never haye 
any thing for food and raiment, or be able to pay their 
tribute, with any. thing but birds, fiſhes, and wid 
* Farther to the ſouth, nature begins to wear a milder 
aſpect; the country is more populous, and more capa- 
ble of vegitation : yet all is languid through this im. 
menſe territory, for want of hands and of incitements 
to induſtry. The ſoil wants nothing but the encourage. 
ment and indulgence of a wiſe government, to enrich its 
inhabitants. The Ukraine yk nan a particular atten · 
tion. 5 Ts 
That ſpacious region, which formerly belonged to 
the Porte and to Poland, and forms now a part of the 
Czar's dominions, is perhaps the moſt fruitful country 
in-the world. It ſupplies Ruſſia with moſt of her home 
conſumption, and articles of trade; and yet they do not 
draw the twentieth part of what it might be made to 
uce. The Coflacks, who inhabited that country, 
have almoſt all periſhed in fatal expeditions. Some at- 
tempts have been made to replace them by Oftiacs, and 
Samoiedes, not conſidering that it was ſpoiling the breed 
to no purpoſe, to introduce a puny race of little deform- 
ed creatures amongſt hardy, tall, ſtout, and reſolute 
men. It would be very eaſy to give encouragement to 
the Moldavians and Walachians to ſettle there, as they 
profeſs the ſame religion as Ruſſia, and conſider it as 
the ſeat of the Greek empire. 1 i vt 
Nothing would be more conducive to cultivation that 
the working of the mines. Theſe are to be found in 
ſeyeral provinces; but there is a prodigious number 
of them in Siberia, though it is a low country, and the 
ſoil moiſt and marſhy. The iron dug out of theſe 
mines is better than in any other part of Ruſſia, and 
equal to that of Sweden. This would employ a _ 
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of idle hands, and furniſh excellent implements of huſ- 
bandry for the uſe of wretched ſlaves, who are too often 
forced to dig a hard and ſtubborn ſoil with wooden 
tools. Siberia not only yields iron, but thoſe precious 
metals which all men and all nations ſo eagerly covet, 
The filver mines near Argun have long been known ; 
and others, both of filver and gold, have lately been diſ- 
corered in the country of the Baſkirs. It is the intereſt 
of ſome nations to negle& and ſtop up thoſe ſources of 
wealth z but that is not the fituation of Ruſſia, where 
all the inland provinces are in ſuch a ſtate of poverty, 
that they are ſcarce acquainted with money, that univer- 
fl vehicle of trade. 3 77 
The trade which the Ruſſians have opened with China, 
Perſia, Turkey, and Poland, conſiſts almoſt entirely in 
furs, ſuch as ermine, ſables, white wolves, and black 
foxes ſkins, all of which come from Siberia. Some 
lens that are remarkably fine, which have very long 
golly hair, of a beautiful colour, or happen to hit the 
cy of the buyer, ſell at moſt extravagant prices. Theſe 
connections might become more conſiderable, and be 
extended to other articles. | 
But the produce of the country muſt always be chiefly 
exported by the Baltic. Country articles ſeldom - paſs 
through the hands of the Ruſſian merchants. They 
commonly want ſkill, ſtock, credit, and liberty. The 
import and export of all commodities is tranſacted by 
foreign houſes. | | 
No country. is ſo happily ſituated for extending its 
commerce. Almoſt all its rivers are navigable,” Peter 
the Great brought art to the aſſiſtance of nature, and 
ordered canals to be cut to join thoſe rivers. The 
principal of them are now finiſhed ; ſome are not quite 
completed, and ſome are only planned. Such is the 
grand project of joining the Caſpian Sea to the Euxine, 
by digging a canal from the Tanais to the Wolga. 
Unluckily the means which render the circulation of 
al commodities fo eaſy in the interior parts of Ruſſia, 
and ſo much facilitate an intercourſe. with all parts of 
the globe, are rendered uſeleſs by thoſe fetters which in- 
duſtry cannot ſhake oft. 8 04 
The government have kept in their own hands the 
buying 
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buying and ſelling of the moſt valuable productions n 12 
and 


the country ; and, while this monopoly continues, the 
operations of trade will, of courſe, be unfair and languid. 
The relinquiſhing of this deſtructive revenue would con. 
tribute to public proſperity; but that alone would not 
be fafficient, without the reduction of the army. 
When Peter I. came to the crown, the military in a 
Ruſſia oonſiſted only of . 40,000 Strelits, undiſciplinel 
and ferocious men, who had no courage but againſt the 
people whom they oppreſſed, and againſt the ſovereign 
whom they depoſed, or murdered, at pleafure. This 
great prince diſcarded that ſeditious militia, and eſta, 
bliſhed an army, modelled after thoſe of the other ſtates 
in Europe. 
Notwithſtanding the goodneſe of its troops, Ruſſi i 
of all the different powers of Europe, that which ought 
to be the moſt cautious of entering into a war. The 
defire of acquiring an influence in the affairs of Europe, 
ſnould never tempt the Ruſſians far from their own fron- 
tiers: The could not act without fubſidies; and it would 
be ma for a nation that has but fix perſons to. 
league ſquare, ever to think of ſelling their blood. Nor 
ſhould e defire of enlarging their dominions, which are 1 
already too extenſive, excite them to hoſtilities. Never Eu 
will that empire reap the benefit of the labours of its re. 
former, and form a compact Rate, or become an en- 
Hghtened and flouriſhing nation, unleſs they renounet 
the rage of conqueſt, and apply ſolely to the peaceful Wl che 
arts. None of their 'neighbours-can force them to depart R 
from that ſalutary ſyſtem; 

On the north fide, the empire is better guarded by 
— Sea, chan it would be by ſquadrons and for- to + 
trenes. * 

A ſmple battalion, US two field pieces, would diſperſe - 

e the hords of reer mas to moleſt Wl He 
them on the eaſt. bret 
Should Perſia riſe from its rains, all efforts from pete 
that quarter would be loſt in the: Caſpian fea, and in T 
"thoſe immenſe defarts which quent that N from WM bar 


Ruff. drive 
To the fouthy e the Turks; are 6 how alete, nd. gero 
| eat chan 
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ſeat of war would be equally deſtructive to the conquered 
and to the conqueror. 4 | 

To the weſt, the Ruſſians; have nothing to fear from 
the Poles, who never had any fortified towns, nor troops, 
nor revenue, nor government, and have hardly any ter- 
ritory left. | 
| Sweden has loſt all that made her formidable, and has 
nothing left but the certainty of being ſtripped of Fin- 
land, whenever the court of Peterſburgh ſhall think it 
for her 1atereſt. A bal | 

Should the genius of Frederick, which now makes 
in the north a counterpoiſe to the forces of Muſcovy, 
deſcend to his ſucceſſors, it is not likely that the ambi- 
tion of Brandenburg ſhould ever turn towards Ruſſia. 
Thoſe monarchs could never venture an attack upon 
that empire, without turning their forces alſo towards 
Germany, which would neceſſarily divide their ſtrength 
in ſuch a manner, that it could not act with efficacy. 

The reſult of theſe diſcuſſions is, that it is for the 
true intereſt of Ruſſia to reduce her land forces; and 
poſſibly the ſame might hold true, with regard to her 


The ſmall connections of that empire with the reſt of 
Europe were wholly carried on by land, when the Eng- 
lih, in ſeeking a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies by the 
northern ſeas, diſcovered the port of Archangel. Sail - 
ing up the Dwina, they came to Moſcow, and there laid 
the foundation of a new trade. WH 

Ruſſia had as yet no other communication with her 
neighbours but by this port, when Peter I. undertook 
to invite the traders who frequent the White ſea, to come 
to the Baltic, the better to procure a more extenſive and 
alrantageous opportunity of diſpoſing of the produce 
o his empire. His creative genius went ſtill farther. 
He was ambitious of becoming a maritime power, and 
NG fleets at Cronſtadt, which is a harbour to 

et urg. | — 272-5 2 

The ſea is not broad enough before the baſon of the 
tarbour, The ſhips that are coming in, are forcibly 
inven, by the impetuoſity of the Neva, upon the dan- 
gerous coaſts of Finland. The way to it is through a 
channel ſo full of breakers, that they cannot be avoided, 

Vol. II. 1 unleſs 
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| unleſs the weather is remarkably üne. The ſhips ſoon 
rot in the harbour. The 4 out of the ſquadron; 
is greatly retarded by the ice. ſt is impoſſible to pet 
out but by an eaſterly wind, and the weſterly winds blow 
in thoſe latitudes almoſt the whole of the ſummer. Ano. 
ther inconvenience is, that the dock- yards are at Peter. 
burg, from whence the ſhips cannot get to Cronſtadt, 


without paſſing over a very 1 flat, that lies in 


the middle of the river. 
I1 Peter I. had not had that. partiality which great 
men have, as well as others, for their-own creations, he 
might eaſily have been made ſenſible, that Cronſtadt and 
Peterſburg are improper places for the naval forces of 
Ruſſia ; and that it is in vain to expect that art ſhould 
force nature. He would © have given the preference to 
Revd, which 4s much fitter for the purpoſe. Perhaps, 
too, bis own reflections would have led him to conſider, 
that the nature of his pe was not calculated for that 
ſpecies of power. | 

Ruſſia has but few ſea-coaſts ; moſt of them are not 
peopled ; and none of them will ever iſe navigation, 

_unleſs there ſhould be a change of gove; 
then would they find officers capable rf commandin g 
ſhips of war? 

Yet Peter I. found means to open” a — 8 A paſ 
fion which nothing could controul, made him ſurmount 
obſtacles which were -thought to be invincible ; but it 
was with more ſhew than utility. If ever his ſucceſſor 
are in earneſt for the good of their empire, they will 


renounce the vain glory of making a parade of their flag 


in diftant ' latitudes, where they have no trade to pro- 
tect, all theirs being carried on upon their own coaſts, 
and not by themſelves, but by foreign merchants. When 
the Ruſſians thus change their ſyſtem, they will fare the 
needleſs expence of thirty-ſix, or forty men of war, 
and be content with their galleys, which are quite ſuffi- 
cient for their defence, and would even enable them to 
attack all the powers on the om if there ſhould be 
occaſion for it. 
"Thoſe galleys are of Uſferent ſizes. Same are e fitted 
for the uſe of the cavalry, but a greater number for that 


of the infantry. Their expeditions are never re 
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nor attended with any expence, as the whole crew con- 
fits: of ſoldiers, who are all taught to handle the oar. 
They come to an anchor every night, and land where 
they are leaſt expected. | 


When the landing is-accompliſhed, -the troops draw 


the galleys aſhore, and entrench themſelves in a body. 
Part of the army are left as a guard, and the reſt diſ- 
perſe about- the country that they intend to lay under 
contribution. When the expedition is over, they reim- 
bark, and repeat their devaſtations in other places. Ex- 
perience has thewn how much may be done by theſe 
armaments. 92 * Oy; 

The changes we have ſuggeſted are indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary, to put Ruſſia in a flouriſhing. condition; but 
this is not the only thing required. To inſure the con- 
tinuance of her proſperity, ſome ſtability muſt be given 
to the order of the ſucceſſion. The crown of Ruſſia 
vas · long hereditary: Peter I. made it patrimonial ; and 
it became eleQtive at the laſt revolution. But every na- 
tion would wiſh to know, upon what right its govern- 


nent is eſtabliſhed. The claim that ſtrikes the people 


moſt, is birthright.. Whenever this viſible ſign is re- 
moved from the eyes of the multitude, there is nothing 
but revolt and diſſention. ee | 

But it is not ſufſicient to give the people a ſovereign, 


whom they cannot refuſe to acknowledge; that ſove- 


reign muſt make them happy, which is impoſſible in 
Ruſſia, till the form of government is changed. > 

Civil ſlavery is the condition of every ſubject in that 
empire, who is not noble: they are all at the diſpoſal 
of their barbarous maſters, as cattle are in other coun- 
tries. Amo theſe ſlaves, none are ſo ill uſed as thoſe 
who till the ground; thoſe. valuable men, whoſe eaſe, 
bappineſs, and freedom, have been celebrated with ſuch 
enthuſiaſm in happier climes.  - 1 85 

Political ſlavery is the lot of the whole nation, ſince 
the ſovereigns have eſtabliſhed arbitrary power. Among 
the ſubjects who are conſidered as free, not one can be 
morally certain. of the faſety of his perfon, the poſſeſſion 
of his fortune, or even of his liberty; which may, at any 
ume, be taken away, except in ſome caſes previouſly de- 


termined by law. p 
: Q 2 | Europe 
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Europe has long been entertained with the project of 
- code of laws preparing for Ruſſia, The wi. an 
oeſs, who now governs that empire, well knew, that the 

people themſelves muſt approve the laws they are to 
obey, that they may reverence and love them as their 
own work; and thus addreſſed the deputies from all the 
cities of her vaſt empire: My children, conſider well 
with me the intereſts of the nation; let us together drau 
up a body of laws, which may eftabliſh pul lic felicity up 
afolid baſis. But what are laws without magiltrates? 
What are magiftrates, whoſe ſentence the deſpot may 
reverſe according to his own caprice, and even puniſh 
them far paſling it ? | 

Under ſuch a government, no tie can ſubſiſt between 
the members and their head. If he is always formida- 
ble to them, they are no leſs ſo to him. The 
he exerts to oppreſs them, is no other than their own 
united ſtrength turned agamſt themſelves. Deſpair, or 
a nobler ſentiment, may every moment turn it againſt 
him. / * 5 

The reſpe& due to the memory of ſo great a man as 
Peter I. ought not to prevent us from declaring, that he 
had not the gift of ſeeing at one view all the requiſites for 
a well- conſtituted ſtate. He was born with genius, and 
had been inſpired with a love of glory. This paſſion 
made him active, patient, aſſiduous, indefatigable, and 
capable of conquering every difficulty he met with, in 
the purſuit of his ſchemes, whether they proceeded from 
nature, ignorance, cuſtom, or obſtinacy. With theſe 
virtues, and the foreign aids he called in, he ſucceeded 
in eſtabliſhing an army, a fleet, and a fea port. He 
made ſeveral regulations neceſſary for the proſecution of 
his bold projects: But though fame has proclaimed him 
under the ſublime title of a —— he barely ena&t- 
ed two or three laws, and thoſe few bear the ſtamp of a 
favage diſpoſition. He never proceeded ſo far, as to 
combine the happineſs of his people- with his own per- 
ſonal greatneſs. After his noble inſtitutions, his people 
were as wretched as ever, and ftill groaned under pover- 
ty, flavery, and oppreſſion. - He never relaxed, in any 
one inſtance, bis deſpotic ſway, but rather made it more 
oppreſſive, and bequeathed to his ſucceſſors that m_ 
* 5 able 
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able and pernicious notion, that the ſubjects are nothing, | 
and that the ſovereign is all. n HH | | 
Since his death, it has been repeatedly aſſerted, that. 
the nation was not yet ſufficiently enlightened to be be- 
nefited by liberty. Let flattering courtiers, and falſe 
miniſters Learn, that liberty is the birthright. of all men; 
that it is the buſineſs of a well regulated ſociety, to di- 
ret and guide it to the general good; and that it is un - 
lawful power that has deprived the greateſt part of the 
gobe of that natural advantage. | | 

Catharine, who. ſeems. to have aſcended the throne 
wth ambitious. views, begins to be ſenſible, that rava- 
committed in the deſarts of Moldavia, and in ſome. 
defenceleſs iſlands, bought with the lives of two or three 
hundred thouſand men, will not endear her name to po- 
ſterity. She is Jabouring to inſtil notions of liberty in- 
to a people ſtupified by ſlavery; but it is doubtful, whe- 
ther ſhe will ſucceed in the preſent generation. 

With regard to the next, perhaps the beſt way would 
be, to chuſe.one of the moſt fertile provinces of the em- 
pire, to build houſes for the inhabitants, to furniſh them 
with all the implements of huſbandry, and to allot a 
portion of land to each houſe. . It would then be proper 
to invite free men from civilized countries, to give them 
the full property, of the houſes and lands prepared for 
them, to ſecure to them-a ſubſiſtence for three years, and 
to have them governed by a chief who has no property 
in the country. A toleration ſhould be granted to all 
religions; and, conſequently, private and domeſtic wor- 
up ſhould be allowed, but no public worſhip. h 

From thence the ſeeds of liberty would ſpread all 
orer the empire; the adjacent countries would ſee the 
tappineſs of theſe coloniſts, and wiſh ro be as happy as 
ther. Were I to be caſt among ſavages, I would not 
bid them build huts-to ſhelter them from the inclemen-- 
cy of the weather; they would only laugh at me; but 
| would build one myſelf. When the ſevere ſeaſon came 
on, I ſhould enjoy the benefit of my foreſight ; the 
lavage would ſee it, and next year he would imitate me. 
We are not to ſay to an enſlaved nation, Be free; but 
re are to lay before their eyes the ſweets of liberty, and 


they will wilh to enjoy them. ; 


- 


= * 
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I would by no means impoſe upon my coloniſts the 
burden of the firſt expences I had incurred on their ac. 
eount ; much leſs would I entail the pretended debt up- 


on their offspring. This policy would be as falſe as it 
is inhuman. Is not a ſtate ſufficiently rewarded by a 


man of twenty, twenty-five, or thirty years of age, who 
brings it the gift of his perſon, his ſtrength, his talents, 
and his hfe? Muſt he pay a rent likewiſe for the preſent 
he makes? When he becomes opulent, he may be treat. 


ed as a ſubjeQ ; but not till the third or fourth genera. 


tion, if you wifh your projet to ſucceed, and if the peo. 
ple are to be brought to that condition, the advantages 
of which they have had time to be acquainted with. 

In this new arrangement of perſons and things, where 
the intereſts of the monarch would be blended with thoſe 
of the ſubjeR, in order to ſtrengthen Ruſſia, ſhe muſt 
aim leſs at glory, and facrifice the influence ſhe has af. 
ſumed over the general affairs of Europe. Peterſburgh, 
which has improperly been made a capital, muſt be re- 
duced to a mere commercial ftaple ; and the feat of go- 
vernment transferred to the heart of the empire, It is 
from ſuch a centre of dominion, that a wiſe ſovereign, 
acquainted with the wants and reſources of his people, 
will effectually labour to unite the detached parts of that 


large empire. From the ſuppreſſion of every kind of 


flavery, will ſpring up a middle ſtate among the people, 
without which, neither arts, manners, nor learning, e- 
ver exiſted in any nation. 

Till this is accompliſhed, the court of Ruffia will 
ſtrive in vain to enlighten the nation, by inviting famous 
men from all countries. Thoſe exotics will periſh there, 
as foreign plants do in our green-houſes. In vain will 
they ere& ſchools and academies at Peterſburgh; in vain 


will they ſend pupils to Paris and to Rome, to be train- 


ed up under the beſt maſters. Thoſe young people, on 


their return from their travels, will be forced to drop 


their talents, and embrace a ſubaltern condition, to get 
a livelihood. In all things, it is neceſſary that we ſhould 
begin at the right end; and the way to do this, is to 
encourage mechanic arts, and the lower claſſes of men. 
Learn to till the ground, to dreſs ſkins, to manufacture 
yeur wool, and you will ſoon ſee wealthy families ſpring 

. up- 
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up. From theſe will ariſe children, who, not chufing 
to follow the laborious profeſſions of their fathers, will 
begin to think, to converſe, to arrange ſyllables, and to 


| imitate nature; and then you will have philoſophers, 


orators, poets, painters, and ſtatuaries. Their produc- - 
tions will become neceflary to rich men, and they will 
purchaſe them. While men are in want, they will work, 
and continue to work till their wants are ſatisfied. Then 
they grow lazy, and weary of themſelves ; and the finer 
arts are in all places the offspring of genius and idleneſs; 
for men fly to them when they have no other means of 
employment. | 8.3, 

If we attend to the progreſs of ſociety, we ſhall find 
buſbandmen plundered by robbers ; theſe huſbandmen 
chuſe ſome from among themſelves to oppoſe the robbers ; 
and thus we have ſoldiers. Whilſt ſome are reaping, 
and the reſt ſtanding centinel, a parcel of by-ſtanders 
ay to the labourers and foldiers, You ſeem to be hard 
at work; if you huſbandmen will feed us, and you ſol- 
Gers will defend us, we will beguile your labours with 
our ſongs and dances. Thus we have the bard and the 
man of letters. In proceſs of time, this man of letters 
i; ſometimes linked with the chief againſt the people, 
and fings the praiſes of tyranny; ſometimes with the 
people againſt the tyrant, and then he fings the praiſes 
of kberty. In both caſes, he is become a citizen of 
conſequence. | | | 

Let us follow the conſtant {s of nature. Indeed, 
it is vain to attempt a departure from it. If we do, all 
our efforts and expences will come to nothing, and every 
thing will decay around us; we ſhall find ourſelves in 
much the ſame barbarous ftate, from whence we ſtrove 
to diſengage ourſelves ; and thus we ſhall remain, till 
ſome incident calls forth a natural police out of our own 
ſoil; for, as to foreign aids, they can at moſt but haſten 
ts progreſs. We can expect nothing more: let us, 
therefore, cultivate our own advantages. | 

In this we ſhall find another benefit. The arts and 
ſciences of our own growth will gradually advance to- 
wards perfection, and we ſhall become originals; where- 
a, if we borrow foreign models, we ſhall be (ora 
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of the cauſe of their perfection, and we ſhall always be 
eonſidered as imperfect imitators. 

The picture we have drawn of Ruſſia may appear to 
be an improper digreſſion ; but this may poſſibly be 2 

vourable opportunity of ſetting a juſt value upon a 
power, which, for ſome years paſt, has acted ſo conſpi- 
cuous and ſplendid a part. Let us now inquire into the 
connections the other en, nations have formed 
with China. 5 


Cuonnec- Cums is a nation in which there ar 
tions of the fewer idle people, than in any other part 
Europeans of the world, perhaps'the only one where 
avith China. there are none. Though they have the 
State of that art of printing, and all the general means 

empire with. af education, they can ſhew neither a ca- 
reſpect to its pital building, nor a beautiful ſtatue, nor 
Seek. aan elegant compoſitions in poetry, or in 

proſe. They have no muſic nor paint- 
ing; 5 nor r have they any knowledge, but what an obſer- 
ving man might acquire by himſelf, and by his induſtry 


TE SSS EBRASSOStTY =>» © 


carry to a great degree of perfection- Their cuſtoms Th 
not permitting emigration, and the empire being ex- hed 
tremely populous, their labours are confined to neceſſa- reſf 
ries More profit attends the invention of the ſmalleſt Th 
uſeful art, 4 the moſt ſublime diſcovery that only the 
ſhews an exertion of genius. The perſon who can turn bun 
the cuttings of gauze to ſome uſe, is more eſteemed than ol 
one who can ſolve the moſt difficult problem. In this the 
country eſ pecially, the following queſtion is frequently peg 
put, which is indeed too often aſked among ourſelves, tion 
What is. that good for When they are apprehenſive of Fro 
a ſcarcity, all the citizens exert their utmoſt efforts, and ag - 
loſe not.a moment of. time. Intereſt muſt be the ſecret N 
or open ſpring of. all their actions. They muſt, there- thei 
fore, of . be addicted to lying, fraud, and theft; fling 
and muſt be mean-ſpirited, narrow - minded, ſelfiſh, and = 

7 


Ccovetaus.. . . 
An European who buys. ſilks at Canton, is cheated in 
the nity, quality, and price. The goods are car- 
ried on board; where the Ghonely of the Chineſe mer- 
chant is foon detected. When he comes for bis mone) 
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the European tells him, « Chineſe, thou haſt cheated me.. 
That may be,” replies theChinele, but — 
« But,” faystheEntropean,* thouart a rogue, a 

z wretch.“ European, anfwers the Chineſe, that may 
be, but I muſt be paid. The European pays, the Chineſe 
takes his money, and ſays at parting, What has thy an- 
ger availed thee ? what haſt thou got by abuſing me ? 
would it not have been much better to have paid at once, 
and have held thy tongue? Wherever men are harden- 
ed to inſults, and do not bluſh at diſhoneſty, the empire 
may be very well . 
ple muſt be deteſtable. - 

This ion for lucre made the Chineſe renounce 
the uſe of gold and filver coin in their inland trade. 
The daily 1ncreafe of falſe coiners forced them to it, and 
reduced them to Wc wer een re e m_ 
copper money. 

Copper — — though kiſtory has not in- 
formed us by what means, thoſe ſhells ' were afterwards 
brought into uſe, ſo well known bythe name of: cowries. 
The government obſerving that the people were diſſatiſ- 
hed with ſuch brittle money, ordered that all the copper 
reſſels in the empire ſhould be brought to the mint. 
This ill- judged expedient proving inſufficient to anſwer . 
the demands of the public, they pulled down about four 
hundred temples of the god Fo, and. melted down all his 
dols. After this, the Court paid the magiſtrates and 
the army, partly in copper, and partly in paper. The 
people were ſo exaſperated at theſe dangerous innova- 
tions, that the government was - obliged to drop them. 
From that time, which was ne. hundred years ago, 
copper coin is the only le oney. 

Notwithſtanding the ſelfiſh Aifpolition of the Chineſe, 
their foreign connections were for a long time very tri- 
ling. The little iritercourſe they had with other na- 
tions proceeded from the contempt in which they held 
them. They grew deſirous, however, of frequenting 
the neighbouring ports; and the Tartar government, 
leſs ſolicitous han the former for keeping up old cu- 
ſtoms, favoured this means of increaſing the wealth of 
the nation, Expeditions were openly made: whereas, 


before, they were only tolerated by the ſelkſh W 
0 
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of the maritime provinces. - A people famed for their 
wiſdom could not fail of being well received. They 
took advantage; of the high opinion other nations enter. 
tained of their taſte, to recommend the commodities 
had to diſpoſe of; and their induſtry. extended itſelf on 
the continent, as well as by ſea. | 
China at preſent trades with Corea, which is ſuppoſed 
to have been originally peopled with Tartars. It wa 
certainly conquered by them ſeveral times, and has been 
fometimes enſlaved by, and ſometimes independent of, 
the Chineſe ; to whom it now pays tribute. Thither 
they carry china-ware, tea, and filks ; and, in return, 
bring home hemp and cotton, and an ordinary ſort of 
ginleng. bn ab "I" 4 | 
The Tartars, who may be conſidered as foreigners, 
purchaſe of the / Chineſe, woollen ſtuffs, rice, tea, to- 
bacco ; for which they give them ſheep, oxen, furs, and 
chiefly ginſeng. '| This ſhrub grows only upon the high- 
eſt mountains, in the thickeſt: foreſts, and about the 
craggy rocks. The ſtem is hairy, ſtrait, round, and 
of a deep red, except towards the bottom, where it be- 
comes whitifh.. It grows to the height of about eigh- 
teen inches. Towards the top, it throws out branches 
which bear oblong leaves, that are ſmall, woolly, jag- 
ged, of a dark green on the upper fide, and whit: and 
gloſſy on the back. The age of the ſhrub is known by 
the ſhoots; and the older it is, the better. It has ma- 
ny virtues ; but it is chiefly valued for being a ſtrength- 
ener of the ſtomach, and a purifier of the blood. The 
Chineſe are fo fond of it, that they never think they 
can pay too dear for it. The government ſends out ten 
thouſand Tartar ſoldiers every year to gather this plant, 
and every one is obliged to bring two ounces of the belt 
ginſeng gratis, and for the reſt they are-paid its weight 
in filver.. Private - perſons are not allowed to gather it. 
This odious prohibition does not prevent their going in 
ſearch of it. If they did not break this unjuſt law, 
they would not be able to pay for the commodities they 
1 in the empire, and conſequently muſt. go without 
em . ; 


WI 


We have already taken notice of the trade of China 
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with the Ruſſians. At preſent oY is of little conſe- 
quence 3 but it may, and muſt become conſiderable. , | 

Their trade with Leſſer Bucharia is nothing more 
than bartering tea, tobacco, and woollen cloth, for the 
gold duſt they find in their ſtreams, - when the ſnow be- 
gins to melt. If ever thoſe ſavages learn to work the 
nines that their mountains are full of, their connections, 
which are now ſo few, will ſoon increaſe ; and it is im- 

poſſible to determine how far they may be extended. 

* The empire is parted: from the Mogul dominions, and 
other parts; of the Indies, by ſands, mountains, and 
weks, which make all communication impracticable; ſo 
that their inland trade i is fo contracted, that it does not 
exceed eight or nine millions — by ſea i is 
more conſiderable. 

It is ſupported by their filks, their ons their 3 | 
and ſome articles of leſs conſequence. -- Japan pays the 
Chineſe in copper and gold; the Philippines with pia- 
tres; Batavia with pepper and other ices; Siam with 
woods for dying, and with varniſh ; Tonquin with filk, 
and Cochinchina with ſugar and gold. All theſe ſeve⸗ 
he ral branches put together may amount to thirty mil- 
1cs bons +, and employ a hundred and fifty veſſels. The Chi- 
g. WH nee get at leaſt cent. per cent. upon theſe articles, of 
nd which Cochinchina pays half. Their correſpondents, in 
by roſt of the markets they frequent, are deſcendents of 
a- uch of their countrymen as fled from their own coun- 
h- v, when the Tartars made themſelves maſters of it. 
he The trade of China, which to the north does not ex- 
ey end farther than Japan, nor to the: caſt beyond the 
en I Streights of Malacca and the Sound, would in all pro- 
at, bility have been carried farther, if the Chineſe ſſip- 
et Wh builders had not been ſo wedded to their old cuſtoms, 
b: ind had condeſcended to receive aan from the Eu- 
It, ropeans, ' | 
in Thoſe who firſt appeared upon the coaſts of China 
w, vere admitted alike into all 4 roads. Their extreme 
ey ¶ familiarity with the women, their violence with the men, 
ut - nd repeal acts of bead. and mn 


* , a on oh average, LU Coats. ih: 
th | | + 1,312,500 l. 


them 
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— Gridilago'p and now they ate onby fü. 
fered to put in at Canton, the ſouthermaſt harbour of 
the empure. | | c 

Than clty-famds-am-the banks. ob che Thain.» lays 
river, that on one fide communicates with the remoteſt 
provinces, by means of feveral canals; and an the other, 


brings up the largeſt ſhips to the very walls of the city, 
Formerly our ſhips were to ———— Yor 


the Chineſe veſfels ; but now they ohlige all European 
ſhips. to ſtop at Hoaung: pon, four leagues from the cit 
It is doubtful whether the fear of being furpriſed indu- 
ced them to take this precaution, or whether it 
was a contrivance of men in power far their own pri- 
vate intereſt. The miſtruſtful and rapacious diſpoſition 
of the en 1 give room for both thele * 
tures. 4 bon 

This regulation did nat adect ee Gituation 
of the navi they {bill continued to enjoy in Can- 
ton all the cedar thiwibeanfibent with public order. 
Their profeſſion inclined them to /abuſe this freedom; 
and they ſoon grew tired of ſo much circamſpection a 
is requifite under a government full of formalities. 
They were puniſhed for their imprudence, and forbid- 
den all acceſs to men in power. The magiſtrate, wea- 
ried out with their perpetual complaints, would no long- 
er hear them, but through the channel of: i 
who were dependent on the Chinefe merchants. All 
Europeans were ordered to reſide in one particular part 
of the town, that was allotted to them. None were ex- 
empted but ſuch as could ſome where find a perſon who 
would be anſwerable for their good behaviour. — 
ſtraints were made ſtill. more grievous in 1760. 
the Court was informed by the Engliſſi, that the — 
laboured under ſcandalous hardſhips, they ſent Commiſ- 


faries from Pekin; who were bribed by the parties ac- | 


cuſed. Upon the report made by theſe corrupt men, 
all the Europeans were confined in a few houſes, where 
they could treat _ none but ſuch merchants as had 
an excluſive This monopoly has lately been 
aboliſhed ; but the other grievances al « continue the 


ſame. 
Theſe 
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Theſe mortifieations have not deterred us from tra- 
ding with China. We continue to fetch from thence 
tea; china, raw ſilk, matiufactured filks, varniſh, paper, 
and ſome leſſer articles. N 


Tea is a flirub about the height of our Die Zuro- 
pomegratiate or myrtle. It is propagated” pant buy 
by ſeeds, which are ſown in holes three or tea at 
four inches deep. Nothing is uſed but the China. 
leaves. It bears great plenty when it is 1 
three years old, but fewer at ſeven. It is then cut 
down to the ſtem, and ſhoots out ſprigs, every one of 
which bears nearly as many leaves as a whole ſtirab. 

Tea is cultivated in moſt provinces in China; but is 
not equally good every where, though they are always 
careful to place it in a ſouthern aſpect,” and in valleys. 
That which grows in _ ground is far preferable to 
what grows in a light ſoil ; but the worſt ſort is that 
which is produced in a clayiſh' ground. - 

The different degree of perfection in tea is owing 
more to the ſeaſon in which it is gathered, than to the 
difference of' ſoil. 3 * 

The firſt crop is gathered in March, when the leaves 
re yet ſmall, tender, and delicate, and this is called im- 
perial tea, becauſe it is chiefly reſerved for the uſe of 
the court, and people of faſhion. The ſecond crop is 
gathered in April; the leaves are then larger and more 
ſpread, but of leſſer quality than the firſt. The laſt and 
coarſeſt tea is gathered in May. It is cloſely packed up 
in common pewter boxes, that the air may not get at it, 
which would make it lofe its flavour. 

Tea'is the common drink of the Chineſe. The uſe of 
it was not introduced from vain caprice. Almoſt through- 
out the empire, the waters are unwholeſome and nauſe- 
ons. Of all the methods that were tried to better them, 
none ſucceeded ſo well as tea. Upon trial it was thought 
to be endued with many virtues, and extolled as an ex- 
cellent diſſolvent, a purifier of the blood, a ſtrengthener 
of the head and ſtopach, and a promoter of digeſtion and 
perſpiration. | „ 1 

The high opinion which the firſt Europeans conceived: 
the inhabitants of China induced them to adopt their 
. notion 
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notion < tea, though perhaps they over-rated it. We 
caught their enthuſiaſm, and it has continued increaſing 
in the north of Europe and America, where we air 18 
thick and loaded with vapours. - 

Though, in general, prejudice goes a great way, yet 
it muſt be allowed, that tea produces ſome good effect; 
in thoſe countries where it is univerſally drunk; they 
cannot, however, be any where ſo. great as in Ching, 
We know the Chineſe keep the beſt tea for themſelves, 
and that they adulterate what is intended for exportation, 
by mixing it with other leaves, which reſemble thoſe of 
tea in ſhape, but may not have the ſame properties. We 
| likewiſe know, that ſince the exportation has been ſo 
great, they are not ſo curious in the choice of the ſoil, | 
nor ſo nice in the preparing of it. Our manner of uſin 
it may likewiſe contribute to leſſen its virtues.. We 
drink i it too hot, and too ſtrong ; we put in a great deal 
of ſugar, frequently perfumes, and ſometimes pernicious 
liquors. Independent of theſe conſiderations, its coming 
ſo far by ſea 1s alone ſufficient to exhauſt moſt of its 
falubrious ſalts. 

We ſhall never be able to paſs a definitive judgment 
on the virtues of tea, till it is tranſplanted into our own 
climates. We began to deſpair of ſucceſs, though the 
experiments had been only made with ſeed, and it is 
ſaid, with bad ſeed. At laſt, a tree has been brought 
over, the ſtem of which meaſured fix inches, and it 
has been put into the hands of Linnzus, the moſt cele- 
brated botaniſt in Euro He has found means to 
preſerve it, and he is in opes he will be able to propa- 
gate it in open air, even in Sweden, ſince it thrives in 
the northern parts of China. It will be a very great 
advantage to us, if we can cultivate a plant at home, 
which can never ſuffer more by change of ſoil, than by. 
growing muſty in the long paſſage it muſt undergo, in 
bringing from abroad. It is not lon —— Lig ay had as 
little proſpect of attaining to the art 27 


Sou years ago, there were in the col- 
eg lection of Count, de Oliylus, two or three 
e little fragments of a vaſe, ſuppoſed to be 
2 Chi Egyptian, which being carefully analy- 

* proved to be rs china. 1 = 
earne 
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karned man has not been miſinformed, the art of making 
porcelain was already known in the flouriſhing days of 
ancient Egypt. But, without ſome more authentic mo- 
numents than à fingle fact, we muſt not rob China of 
this invention, where its origin is loſt in the greateſt an- 
tiquity. a g | 

Egypt is ſuppoſed, by many, to have the pre-eminence 
in point of antiquity, both in regard to its foundation, 
and to laws, ſciences, and arts in general; though per- 

aps China may have as good a claim: But who ies, 
whether theſe two empires are not equally ancient, and 
have not received all their ſocial inſtitutions from a peo- 
ple inhabiting the vaſt region that divides them? \'Whe- 
ther the ſavage inhabitants of the great mountains of 
Alia, after wandering about for many ages, in the con- 
tinent that makes the centre of our hemiſphere, have 
not inſenſibly diſperſed along the coaſt of the ſurround- 
ng ſeas, and formed themſelves into ſeparate nations 
in China, India, Perſia, and Egypt? Whether the ſuc- 
cſſive floods which may have happened in that part of 
the world, may not have hemmed them in, and confined 
them to thoſe regions, interſected with mountains and 
deſarts? Theſe conjectures are not altogether foreign to 
the hiſtory of commerce, as that muſt, one time or o- 
ther, caſt a greater light upon the general hiſtory of 
mankind, of their nations, opinions, and inventions of 
every kind. 

The art of making porcelain is, if not one of the 
moſt wonderful, at leaſt, one of the moſt pleaſing that 
= have ever diſcovered, as neatneſs 1s preferable to 

nery. 

China is a ſpecies of earthern ware, the moſt perfect 
of any. It varies in colour, texture, and tranſparency. 
Tranſparency, indeed, is not ſo eſſential to it, but that 
a * deal of very fine china is not poſſeſſed of this 
qualty. 

China is commonly covered with white or coloured 
nrmiſh, This varniſh is nothing but a layer of melted 
glaſs, which muſt always be half tranſparent. This is 
led glazed porcelain, and is properly what we call 
ching; and the unglazed is diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of porcelain biſcuit. This - intrinſically as good as the 

| A . 


other » 


* 
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other, but is wee neat, ſo bright, nor ſo beau th 


The word * Wore: ſuits the definition of chin; d 
| hecauſe, like all other earthen care, the ſuhſtanceę of it th 
is pure earth, without any alteration from art, but the 1 
mere diviſion of its parts. No metallic or ſaline ſubſtance 
whatever muſt enter into its compoſition, not even in the mc 
glazing, which muſt be made of ſubſtances nearly, if not n 
altogether, as ſimple. thi 

The beſt china, and mn the cloſeſt, is that, * 
which is made of the ſimpleſt materials, ſuch as a vitrifi na; 
able ſtone, and a pure and white clay. On this laſt ſub- tha 
| Rance depend the cloſeneſs and compayeſs of porcelain, pot 
and, IT of earthen ware in general. opt 

The china that comes from Alia is divided by the wri 
connoiſſeurs into fix claſſes ; the trouted china, the a pan 


white, the Japan, the Chineſe, the Chineſe japan, and Wl ber 
the Indian. Theſe feyeral appellations rather denote a WW the 
difference to the eye, than a real diſtinction. ue 


The trouted china, which, no doubt, is called ſo from 
the reſemblance it hears to the ſcales of a trout, appears 
to be the moſt ancient, and ſavours molt of the infancy 
of the art. It has two imperfections. The paſte is al- 
ways very brown, and the ſurface appears full of cracks. 
| Theſe cracks are not only in the glazing, but in the 
china itſelf; and, therefore, this ſort is hardly trauſpa- 
rent, does not found well, is very brittle, but bears the 
fire better than any other. 2 conceal theſe cracks, 
they paint it with a variety of colours; in this kind of 
— conſiſts its only . The eaſe with which 


unt Lauragais has imitated it, has convinced us, that T 

it is only an.imperfec ſort of china. Chin 
The old white js certainly very beautiful, whether we Wl it is 

conſider only the outfide, or examine the inſide; and chin 

this kind of china is very valuable, but very ſcarce, and comp 
but little uſed. The paſte ſeems to be extremely ſhort, vr. 

and fit only for ſmall vaſes, figures, and other ornamen- I l on 

2 * It is ſold in trade for Japan, though they Wi Some 

make very fine of this ſort in China. It 1s of Wl anq | 

—＋ hues; the one a perfect cream colour, the found 

— 4 a blujſh white, which makes it look more tranſpa · Wl ina 

. The glazing ſcems to be more incorporated into Wl Japan 


this 
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this laſt, They have tried to imitate this ſort at St 
Cloud ; and ſome pieces have been produced, that look- - 
very fine; but thoſe who have narrowly examined 
them, have ſaid, they were no better than frit or lead, 
and would not ſtand a companion. F | 
The Japan porcelain is not ſo eafily diſtinguiſhed, as | 
moſt people imagine, from the fineſt ſort made in Chi- - =_ 
na. A ſkilful adept whom we have conſulted, pretends, - 


that in general the glazing of the true Japan is whiter, - 
and has fefs of the bluiſh caſt than the porcelain of Chi- \ 
na; that the ornaments are laid on with leſs profuſion ; 


that the blue is brighter, and the patterns and flowers 
not fo whimſical, and better copied from nature. His 
opinion ſeems to be confirmed by the teſtimony of ſome 
writers, who tell us, that the Chineſe, who trade to Ja- 
pan, bring home ſome pieces of china that make more 
bew than their own, but are not ſo ſohd ; and that 
they ſegve to decorate their apartments: but they never 
uſe them, becauſe they will not bear the fire well. All 
china-glazed with coloured varniſh, whether ſea © Pp | 
bluſh, or purple, he believes to be Chineſe.  : All the ja- | 
pan we have here comes from the Dutch, who are the 92 | 
oly Europeans that are ſuffered to come into that em- | 
pre. Poſſibly they may have picked it out of the por- WM 
celains brought thither every year by the Chineſe, or = 
they may have bought it at Canton. In either cafe, the 
liſtinction between the porcelain of Japan, and that of 
China, would be falſe in fact, and founded on nothing 
but prejudice. The reſult, however, of this opinion, is, 
that what is fold here for Japan is very fine china. 
There is leſs doubt about what we call porcelain of 
China; the glazing has a bluer caſt than that of Japan; 


er we is more highly coloured, and the patterns are more 
; and BY vbimfical. The paſte is in general whiter, and more 
and compact ; the grain finer and cloſer, and the china thin- 
ort, ver. Amongſt the ſeveral ſorts made in China, there 
men- Wy one very ancient; it is coarſe, thick, and heavy. 
they Some of this fort is trouted, and the grain is often dry 
is of WI ad brown. That which is not trouted has a good 
ry the found; but both want tranſparency. It is ſold for old 
nſps- china, and the fineſt pieces are ſuppoſed to come from» 
1 * Japan. It was originally a better ſort of earthern ware, 


R 3 rather 
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rather than a true porcelain; time and experience may 
have improved it. It is grown more tranſparent, and 
the colours being more carefully laid on, they look 
brighter. The eſſential difference between this and o- 
ther china, is, that this is made of a ſhorter paſte, and 
is very hard and ſolid. The pieces of this china have 
always at the bottom the marks of three or four ſupport- 
ers, which were put to prevent its giving way in ba- 
king. By this contrivance, they bave ſucceeded in ma- 
king very large pieces of china, Thoſe that are not of 
this fort, and which are called modern Chineſe, are gf 
a longer paſte, and finer grain, and are higher glazed, 
whiter, and clearer. They ſeldom have the marks of the 
- ſupporters, and their tranſparency has nothing glaſly in 
it. All that is made with this paſte is eaſily turned, ſo 
that the workman's hand appears to bare glided over it, 
as over a fige ſmooth clay. There is an infinite varicty 
of this ſort of China, both as to form, colouring, work - 
manſhip, and price. | 7p 
A fifth ſort is what we call Chineſe japan, becauſe 

it unites the ornaments of the porcelain, which is thought 
to come from Japan, with thoſe that are more in the 
Chineſe taſte. Of this kind of china, ſome is orna- 
mented with a very ſine blue, and with white ſcrolls. 
'Fhe glazing is a true white enamel ; whereas that of the 
other ſorts is half tranſparent ; for the Chineſe varniſh is 
never entirely. ſo. | 

The colours in general are laid on in the ſame man- 
ner, both on the true china and the imitations of it. 
The fixſt and moſt ſolid of them is the blue that is ex- 
tracted from ſmalt, which is nothing more than the cab 
of cobalt. This colour is commonly laid on before the 
pieces are either glazed or baked, ſo that the glazing 
that is put on afterwards ſerves as a diſſolvent. All the 
other colours, and even the blue that enters into the 
compoſition on the pallet, are laid on over the glaz- 
ing, and muſt firſt be mixed up and ground with a ſa- 
line ſubſtance or calx of lead, that favours their ingrels 
into the glazing. It is a pretty common thing for the 
| Chineſe to colour the whole of the glazing 3 then the 
Colour is laid on neither over nor under, but incorpo- 
rates into the glazing itſelf. Some very ao + 
| >» 1 C 
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£:nciful ornaments are made in this manner. Whatever 


way the colours are applied, they are commonly extract - 
ed from cobalt, gold, iron, mineral earths, and copper. 
That which is extracted from copper is a very delicate 
colour, and requires great nicety in the preparation. 


All the ſorts of china we have deſcribed are made at 


King-to-ching, an immenſe town in the province of 
Kiamſi. This manufacture employs five hundred fur- 
naces and a million of men. They have tried to imitate 


it at Pekin and other places of the empire, but have 
not ſucceeded any where, though they employed the 


ſame workmen, and uſed the ſame materials; ſo that 
they have univerſally given up this branch of induſtry, 
except in the neighbourhood of Canton, where they 
make a ſort of china, that is known here by. the name 


of India china. Phe paſte is long and yielding; but, 


in general, the colours, eſpecially the blue, and the red 
of mars, are far inferior to what comes from Japan and 
the interior parts of China. All the colours, except 
the blue, ſtand up in lumps, and are very badly laid on. 
This is the only china that has purple, which has given 
riſe to that fooliſh notion of its being painted in Hol- 
land. Moſt of the cups and plates, and other veſſels 
our merchants bring home, are of this manufacture, 
which is leſs eſteemed in China than our delft is here. 
We have endeavoured to introduce this art amongſt 
ns. It has ſucceeded beſt in Saxony. Theirs is true 
china, and probably compoſed of very ſimple materials, 
though prepared and mixed with more art than in Aſia. 
is curious preparation, together with the ſcarcity of 
"the materials, is no doubt the cauſe why the Dreſden 
china is ſo dear. As there is but one fort of paſte that 
comes from that manufacture, it has been ſurmiſed, and 
not without ſome degree of probability, that the Sax - 
ons were only in poſſeſſion of their own fecret, and by 
no means of the art of making china. What ſeems to 
confirm this ſuſpicion is the great aſſinity between the 
Saxon and other German china; which ſeems to be made 
upon the ſame principle. gl; al e n ee 


Whatever there may be in this, it is certain no china 


is higher glazed, fmoother, better ſhaped, more pleaſ- 
wg to the eye, or more ſolid and durable. It will — 
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fiſt a fiercs fire much longer than many of the ſorts 
made in China. The colours are finely diſpoſed, and 
executed in a maſterly manner; none are ſo well adapt. 


ed to the glazing; they are blended with great exact. 
neſF; they are bright, without being drowned and chill. 


ed, like moſt of thoſe made at Sevre. - 
Ibis reminds us to take notice of the china made in 
France. This, like the Engliſh china, is only made 
with frit, that is, with ſtones that are not fuſible in 
themſelves, but receive a beginning of fuſion from the 
mixture of a greater or leſſer quantity of ſalt; and 
accordingly it is more glaſſy, of a looſer texture, and 
more brittle than any other. That of Sevre, which 
is by far the worſt of all, and always looks yellow- 
ith. and dirty, which betrays the lead they put into 
the glazing, has no other merit than what it derives 
from the capital hands that are employed for the pat- 
terns and the penciling. Theſe great maſters have diſ- 
played · ſo much taſte in the execution of ſome of the 
pieces, that they will be the admiration of poſterity; 
but, in itſelf, this ware will never be more than an ob- 
ject of taſte, luxury, and expence. The ſupporters of 
the manufacture will always be a principal cauſe of its 
All china, when it receives the laſt operation of the 
fire, is actually in a ſtate that has a tendency to fuſion, 
and is ſoft and pliable, like red hot iron. There is 
none but what will bend and give way when, it is in that 
Rate. If the pieces, when they are turned, are thicker, 
or project more on one fide than another, the ſtrongeſt 


will infallibly bear away the weakeſt; they will warp to 


that ſide, and the piece is ſpoiled. . They guard againſt 
this inconvenience, by propping it up with bits of china 
made of the ſame paſte, of different ſhapes, which they 


apply under or inſt the parts that project, and are 
moſt in dan 8 As all china ſhrinks in 
baking, the ſubſtance of the props muſt not only be 
ſuch as will ſhriak too, but ſuch as will ſhrink neither 
more nor leſs than the piece they are intended to ſup - 
port. As the different paſtes do not ſhrink alike, it 
follows, that the props muſt be of the ſame paſte with 
eehte 27 nu wn og ods fs 7 
The ſofter the china is, and the more inclining to vi- 
| 33 | trification, 
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rification, the more it needs to be propped up. This 
is the great fault of the Seyre china; the paſt is very 
coſtly, and very often more of it is waſted in props, than 
goes to the making of the piece 1t{elf. The neceſſity of 
this expenſive method draws.on another inconvenience. 
The glazing cannot he baked at the ſame time with the 
china, which therefore muſt go twice into the furnace. 
The porcelain made in Ching, and the beſt imitations. of 
it, being of a ſtitfer paſte, and leſs ſuſceptible of vitrifi- 
cation, have ſeldom any occaſion for props, and are ba- 
ked ready glazed. They therefore conſume much leſs 
pate, are ſeldom ſpoiled, take up leis time, need leſs 
firing, and give Jeſs trouble. 1 

It has been urged by ſome writers, in favour of the 
luperiority of Aſiatic china, that it reſiſts fire better 
than ours; that all European china will melt in that of 
Saxony, but that the Dreſden itſelf will melt in the In- 
dian china. This affertion is utterly falſe, if taken in 
its full extent. Few porcelains of China ſtand the fire 
lo well as the Dreſden z/ they ſpoil and bubble in the 
fre, which bakes that made by Count Lauragais; but 
that is of very little conſequence. China is not intend- 
ed to go back into the furnace when once it comes out, 
nor is at deſtined to bear the action of an intenſe fire. 

It is in point of ſolidity that the foreign china 
truly excels that of Europe ; it is by the property of 
heating quicker, and with leſs riſk, and ſafely bearing 
the ſudden impreſſion of cold or hot liquors ; it is on 
account of the eaſe with which it is moulded and baked, 
which is an ineſtimable advantage, as they can make 
pieces of all ſizes with great eaſe, and bake them with- 
out any riſk, that they can afford them 10 cheap as tas 
render them of general uſe, and conſequently an object 
of a more extenſiye trade. "a a} 

Another great advantage of the India china is, that 
the ſame paſte is very uſetul for making crucibles, and a 
thouſand ſuch implements uſed in the other arts. Theſe 
veſſels not only reſiſt the fire longeſt, but communicate 
nothing of their ſubſtance to what is melted in them. 
Their ſubſtance is ſo , {o white, ſo compact, and 
ſo hard, that it wall gy melt at all, and gives no 
unge to any thing. | 
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grow common. They were long conſidered as an ar- 
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France is at the eve of enjoying all theſe advantages, 


It is certain that Count Lauragais, who has long been in 
ſearch of the ſecret of the Chineſe, has at laſt made ſome 
china that is very like it. His materials have the ſame 
properties; and if they are not exactly the ſame, at leaſt 
they are ſpecies of the ſame genus. Like the Chineſe, 
he can make his paſte long or ſhort, and follow either 
his own or ſome other proceſs. His china is equal to 
that of the Chineſe in point of pliableneſs, and is ſupe. 
rior to it in point of glazing ; perhaps too it takes the 
colours better. If he can bring it to have as fine and 
as white a grain, we may give up the porcelain of Chi- 


na; but we cannot ſo eaſily abandon their ſilk. 


„ „ Rong Tux annals of that empire aſcribe the 
; diſcovery of filk to one of the-wives of the 

ket 75 emperor Hoangti. The empreſſes amuſed 
inch themſelves with breeding worms, drawing 
** the ſilk, and working it. It is even ſaid, 
that in the interior part of the palace, there was a piece 
of ground which was ſet apart for the culture of mul - 


berry trees. The empreſs, attended by the chief ladies 


of her court, went herſelf and gathered the leaves of the 
lower branches, that were within her reach. This wiſe 
poliey ſo much promoted this branch of induſtry, that 
the nation, which before was only clothed in ſkins, ſoon 
appeared dreffed in filk. Plenty was foon followed by 
perfection. They were indebted for this laſt advantage 
to the writings of ſome ingenious men, and even of ſome 
miniſters, who did not think it beneath them to attend 
to this new art. All China learnt, from their theory, 

every thing belonging to it. | | 
The art of breeding filk worms, and of ſpinning 
and weaving their filk, ſpread from China to India and 
Perſia, where it made no very rapid progreſs ; if it had, 
Rome would not, at the end of the third century, have 
given a pound of gold for a pound of ſilk. Greece 
having adopted this branch of induſtry in the eighth 
12 became a little more known, but did not 


ticle of grandeur, and reſeryed for the moſt eminent ſta- 


tions, and the greateſt ſolemnities. At laſt, Roger _ 


. 
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of Sicily ſent. for workmen from Athens; and the cul- 

ure of the mulberry tree ſoon extended from that iſland 

to the neighbouring continent. Other countries in Eu- 

rope wiſhed to partake of an advantage that procured ſo 
much wealth to Italy, and they attained go it after ſe- 

reral fruitleſs attempts. However, from the nature of 
the climate, or ſome other cauſe, it has not ſucceeded 
erery where alike, ©, A : 

The filks of Naples, Sicily, ,and-Reggio, whether in 
organzin, or in tram, are all ordinary filks ; but they _ 
xe uſeful, and even. neceſſary for brocades, for embroi» . 
&ry, and for all works that require ſtrong ſilk. | 

The other Italian ſilks, thoſe of Novi, Venice, Tuſ- 
cany, Milan, Montferrat, Bergamo, and Piedmont, are 
uſed in organzin for the warp, though they, are not all 
equally fine and good. The Bologna filks were long 
preferred to all the reſt. Sincethoſe of Piedmont have 
deen improved, they juſtly claim the preference, as be- 
ng the moſt even, the fineſt, and the lighteſt. Thoſe of 
1 come nearelt to them. 2 F * 

ough the Spaniſh, filks in general are very fine, 
thoſe of Valencia are by much the beſt. "They are all 
it for any kind of work ; their” only, fault 1s being ra-' 
ther too oily, which is a great detriment to the dye. 

The French ſilks excel moſt others in Europe, and 
ne inferior to none but thoſe of Piedmont and Ber- 
gamo in point of lightneſs. In other reſpe&s, they are 
brighter coloured than thoſe of Piedmont ; and more even 
and ſtronger than thoſe of Bergamo. Some years ago, 
France produced fix thouſand quintals of filk, which 
ſold from fifteen to twenty-one livres a pound of four- 
teen ounces. At the average of eighteen livres t, it 
produced an income of ten millions. 1 When the new 
plantations have made the 1 that is expected from 
them, France will be eaſed of the annual outgoings for 
this article, which are ſtill conſiderable . N 

The variety of ſilks produced in Europe has not yet 


From about 13 s. to about 188. 64, , 


+ 155. 9 d. $ 437,500 |. | 
| The books of the Cuſtom-houſe evidence, that, fince 1739 
tl 1746, that kingdom has bought every year 768,024 pounds 
uk, 137,734 pounds of coarſe cloth, and 3457 pounds of un- 


vought ſilk. 
enabled 
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b to do without the Chineſe. Phigy, in ge. 
nerel, . it will always be in requeſt 
for its whiteneſs: I is generally thought to dere this 
- advantage” from nature; but it is more natural to ſup. 
| poſe, that- when they draw the filk, the Chineſe put ſome 
ingrediemt into the baſon, that has tlie property of ex. 
pelling all heterogeneous ſubſtances, or at leaſt the 
coarſeſt parts. « The little waſte there 1 in this ilk, 
__ complied" to any other wen it is boiled for dying, 
een, to give great weight to this tunjiecture. 
However tllis be, the Chineſe ſilk is ſo inimitably 
white that no other will! do for blondes and gauzes, 
All our endeavours to ſubſtitute our own in the blonde 
manufactures, have been in vain} whether we hare 
ade uſe of prepared, or unprepared ft: The trials 
gauze have not hren quite ſo unſucceſsful. The 
© whiteſt French and Italian filks* have been tried, and 
ſeemed to anſwer pretty well; hut neither the colour 
nor the dreſſing were ſo perfect as with the Chineſe filk, 
In the laſt century, the Europeans drew very little 
ſilk from Cina. Our own wus ſufficient for back and 
coloured gauze, and for cat · gut, tliat was then in faſhion, 
The taſte that has prevailed for theſe forty years, and 
/ e the laſt t five, for white: gaitzes and 
ondes, has gradually increaſed the conſumption of that 
- eaſtern” commodity. In later times, it Has amounted 
to eighty thouſand weight a-year, of which France 
has always taken near three-fonrths: This importa- 
tion has'increafed to-ſuch a degree, that, in 1766, the 
Englifh alone imported a hundred and four thouſand 
weight : as it could not be all conſumed in gatze and 
blonde, the manufacturers have uſed it for tabbies and 
- hoffery. The ſtockings made of this ſilk are of a beau- 
tiful white that never changes, but 1. 22 near ſo fine 
asd others. 
Beſides this ſilk, ſo remarkable for its - whiteneſs, 
which comes chicfly from the province of 'T'che- Kang, 
and is known in Europe by the name of Nankeen fil, 
which is the place where moſt" of it is prepared, China 
produces ordinary ſilks, which we call Canton. As 
theſe are only fit for ſome kinds of tram, and are 3s 


ks as our own, which anſwers the ſame purpoſe, = 
c 
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{xy are imported. What the Engliſh and Dutch 
being home, does not exceed five or fix thouſand. 
The manufactured filks are a much more conliderable 
he Chineſe are as ingenions in weaving their filks as 
they are in preparing them. This does not extend te 
thoſe that are mixed with gold and ſilver. Their artiſts 
hae never known how to draw or {pin thefe metals; and 
their ingenuity goes no farther than rolling up their fils 
in gilt paper, or putting them upon the paper after they 
dre wove. Both methods are equally bad. x 
Though, in general, men are more apt to be taken 
with glitter than with true excellence, we have never 
deen tempted to buy theſe ſtuffs. We have been equally 
ed at the awkwardneſs of their patterns. They 
exhibit nothing but diſtorted figures, and unmeaning 
ups; they Atſcover not any idea in the diſpoſition of 


yo 
the lights and ſhades, nor any of that elegance and eaſe 


that appear in the works of our good artifts. There is 
2 ſtilfneſs and a want of freedom in all they do, that is 
düpleaſing to perſons of any taſte: all favours of their 
particular turn of mind, which is deſtitute of vivacity 
and elevation. 1 | 

The only thing that makes us bear with thoſe faults, 
in all fuch of their works as reprefent flowers, birds, or 
trees, is, that none of thoſe objects are raiſed. The 
boures are painted upon the filk itſelf, with indelible co- 
lours; and yet the deception is fo complete, that all 
theſe objects appear to be brocaded or embroidered. 

As for their plain filks, they want no recommenda- 
tion, for they are 
colours, eſpecially the green and the red. The white of 
their darnaſſes has ſomething extremely pleaſing. The 
Chineſe ufe for them none but the filk of Tehe-Kiang. 
They thoroughly boil the warp, as we do, but only half- 
doll the woof. This method gives the damaſk more ſub- 
ſtance and ſtiffneſs. Tt has a reddiſh caſt, without be- 
ng yellow, which looks delightfully, and has not that 
Flare that dazzles the ſight. This pleaſing white is like- 
viſe obſeryable in the C — varniſh, "IA 
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in their kind, and ſo are their 


* 


o 4 


— 
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| VarnisH is a kind of liquid gum, of 
| The . . .reddiſh colour. That of Japan 75 8 
ts moved" ble to that of 'Tonquin and Siam; and theſ 
varniſhed 3 bat of Car le 
n greatly tuperior to that of Cambodia 
ne The Chineſe buy it at all theſe market, 
,o 5 becauſe what ſeveral of their own province 
eienr afford is not ſufficient for their conſump. 
tion. The tree that yields this gum is called Tfi- chu, 
and reſembles the aſh, both in the bark and the leaf 
It never grows above fifteen feet, and the ſtem com- 
monly meaſures two feet and a half. It bears neither 
flowers nor fruit, but is propagated in the following 
manner: 7 
In the ſpring, when the ſap of the Tſi- chu begins to 
ſhew itſelf, they chuſe the ſtrongeſt ſhoot that grows 
out of the ſtem, and daub it all over with yellow earth; 
then wrap it round with a mat, to protect it from the 
impreſſion of the air. If it ſtrikes root quickly, they 
cut it off, and plant it in autumn; but if it proves back- 
ward, they put it off to another opportunity. At what- 
ever ſeaſon it is done, the young plant muſt be preſerved 
from the ants, which is done by filing the hole with 
aſhes. IF TWO © 
The Tſi-chu yields no varniſh, till it is ſeven or eight 
years old, and they it comes in ſummer. / It diſtils from 
inciſions made at different diſtances in the bark, and 
runs into a ſhell that is fixed at each inciſion. They 
reckon it a good crop, when they get twenty pounds of 
varniſh in one night, out of a thouſand,trees. This gum 
is ſo prejudicial, that thoſe who work with it are obliged 
to uſe conſtant precautions, to guard againſt its. malig- 
nancy. The workmen rub their hands and faces with 
rape oil, before they begin and after they have done 
cheir work, and wear a maſk, gloves, boots, and 3 
breaſt - plate. Fat 1 
There are two ways of uſing the varniſſi. The firſt i 
to rub the wood with a particular ſort of oil they have 
in China; and whenever it is dry, they lay on the Var. 
mſh, It is ſo tranſparent, that — veins of the wood 
are ſeen through it, if it is laid on but tyro or three times 
If it is repeatedly laid on, it may be brought to ſhine 
like a looking-glaſs, The other way is more ep 
c 
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ted, By means of maſtick, they glue a kind of paſteboard 
mer the wood. On this ſmooth and folid ground, they 
pread ſeveral layers of varniſh, It mult be neither too 
tick nor too liquid; and, in this juſt medium, the ſkill 
of the artiſt principally conſiſts, 

Whichever way the varniſh it laid on, it effectually 
jreſerves the wood from decaying. The worm can hard- 
y get at it, and the damp not at all; and, with a little 
cre, no ſmell will remain in it. | 

This varniſh is as pleaſant as it is ſolid. It will take 
gold and filver, and all the different colours. Upon it 
re painted figures, landſcapes, palaces, hunting parties, 
nd battles. In ſhort, it would want nothing, if the 
hadneſs of the Chineſe drawings did not generally ſpoit 
It, 

Varniſhing requires much pains, and conſtant atten- 
ton. The varniſh muſt be laid on nine or ten times at 
laſt, and cannot be ſpread too thin. There muſt be a 
ſufficient interval between the layers, that they may have 
time to dry. A longer time {till muſt be allowed be- 
treen the laſt layer and the poliſhing, painting, and gild- 
ng. A whole ſummer is hardly ſufficient for all this 
proceſs at Nanking, whoſe manufactures ſupply the 
court, and the chief cities of the empire. It goes on 
qucker at Canton. As there is a great demand of theſe 
wrks for Europe, and as the Europeans will have them 
made their own way, and allow but a ſhort time to com- 
plete them, they are hurried over. As the artiſt has not 
ime to make them good, all his ambition is to make 
them pleaſing to the eye. Paper is not ſubject to the 
lame imperfections. N. 

Originally, the Chineſe wrote with a fteel bodkin 
won wooden © tablets, which being tacked together, 
made-a volume. They afterwards traced their charac- 
ters upon pieces of filk or linen, cut as long and as 
hoad as they chuſe them. At laſt they found out the 
ſeret of making paper, about ſixteen hundred years 
200, | | 

lt is generally thought, that this paper is made with 
lk; but whoever is acquainted with the practical part 
the art, muſt know; that it is impoſſible to divide tilk, 

0 as that it can be wrought into an uniform paſte. 
8 2 The 
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The good Chineſe paper is made with cotton, and 
would be equal, if not prefcrable, to ours, if it was. a 
durable. | 

The ordinary paper, which is not intended for writing, 
is made of the firit or fecond bark of the mulberry tree, 
the elm, the cotton tree, and chiefly of the bamboo, 
Theſe ſubſtances, af xr rotting in muddy water, are bu. 
ried in lime; then bleached in the ſun, and boiled in 
coppers to a fluid paſte, which is ſpread. upon hurdles, 
and hardens into ſheets, that meaſure ten or twelve feet, 
or more. This is the paper that the Chineſe uſe for fur 
niture. It has a very pleaſing effe& by its brilliancy, 

and by the variety of forms into which their ingenuity 
has found means to turn it 

Though this paper is apt to crack, to take the dany, 
or to be worm- eaten, it is become an article of trade, 

has borrowed. from Aſia the notion of furniſh. 
ing cloſets, and making fercens with:it, That taſte, hay« 
ever, now begins to wear off. We already diſcard the Chi 
neſe for the Engliſh paper, and ſhall certainly keep to that, 
when it —— 5 higher degree of perfection. The 
French begin to: imitate this novelty; and probably all 
nations will adopt it, | | 

Beſides the articles already mentioned, the Europeans 
bring from China, ink, camphon, borax, rhubarb, gum 
lac, and rattans, a kind of cane that ſerves. to make am 
chairs; and formerly they brought gold. 

In Europe a mark of gold is worth about fourteen 
marks and a half of filver. If there was a country 
where it was worth twenty, our merchants. would carry 
gold thither to change it with filver. They would bring 
us back that ſilver, to change it with us for gold, which 
they would: again carry abroad for the ſame purpoſe. 
They would go on ſo, till the relative value of the two 


* To glaze their paper, the Chineſe do not uſe paſte as we do, 
but allum water, which gives it an extraordinary luſtre, If they 
want to filver it, they reduce to duſt iſing- glaſs and allum mixed 
together, and throw gently that duſt on a.leaf, done over with 
paſte made up of the ſkim of an ox mixed with allum, that the 
particles of the ifing-glaſs may ſtick to if, When the leaf is dry, 
they rub it with the tow of freſn cotton, in order to ſmooth it, 
and to rub off the ſuperfluity of the iſing-glafs, F 
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metals came to be much the ſame in both countries. It 
vas upon this principle, that we continued for a great 
while to ſend ſilver to China, to barter it for gold. We 
got 45 per cent. by this traffic. It was never carried 
on by the charter companies; becauſe the profit they 
made upon the markets was ſo much greater than thie, 
5 great as it may appear, that they never thought it 
vorth their while to be concerned in it. Their agents, 
who had not their choice, attended to theſe ſpeculations 
for their own profit. . They purſued them with ſuch 
eagerneſs, that in a ſhort time the traffic did not bring in 
enough to be worth continuing. Gold is dearer or chea- 
per at Canton, according to the ſeaſon of the year: it is 
nuch cheaper from the beginning of February to the 
end of May, than the reſt of the year, when the road is 
full of foreign ſhips. Vet in the moſt favourable ſeaſon, 
10 more than eighteen per cent. is to be got, which is 
not enough to tempt any body. The only agents who 
have not been ſufferers by the ceſſations of this trade, 
are thoſe of the French Company, who were never allow- 
ed-to be concerned in it. The directors reſerved that 
profit for themſelves alone. Many attempted it; but Ca- 
ſtanier was the only one who acted as a capital trader. 
He ſent goods to Mexico; theſe were ſold for piaſtres, 
which were carried to Acapulco, then to the Philippines, 
and: from thence to China, where they were bartered for 
gold. That able man, by this judicious circulation, had 
opened a track, which it is ſurpriſing nobody elſe has 
ince purſued. | 
All the European nations, who paſs the Cape of 
Good Hope, go to China. 'The Portugueſe firſt land- 
ed there. The Chineſe gave them the town of Macao, 
rhich was built upon a barren and rugged ſpot, on the 
point of a little iſland, at the mouth of the river of Canton, 
ad with it a territory of about three miles in eireum- 
erence, - They obtained the diſpoſal of the road, which 
too narrow, but ſafe and commodious, engaging. - 

themſelves to pay to the empire all the duties to be le- 
ned on the ſhips. that ſhould .come in; and they pur 
chaſed the freedom of erecting fortifications, by enga- 
ding to pay an annual tribute of 37, 500 livres *. As 
215640 1. 128. 6. . 
Sn 8 3 . A long 
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long as the conrt of Liſbon maintained the foveteignty 
of the Indian feas, this place was a famous mart. It 
decayed in proportion to the power of the Portugueſe, 
and inſenfibly came to nothing. Macao has no farther 
connection with the mother country, and has no navi. 
gation but the fitting out of three fmall veſſels, one for 
Timor, and two for Goa. Fill r744, the poor re- 
mains of that once flouriſhing colony ſtil enjoyed ſome 
kind of independence. The murder of x Ghimeſe de- 
termined the viceroy of Canton to apply to his court for 
a magiſtrate to inſtruct and govern the barbarians of 
Macao; thefe were the very words of his petition. The 
court ſent a Mandarine, who took p ont of the town 
in the name of his maſter. He difdamed to Ive among 
foreigners, who are always held in great contempt, and 


Book V. 


fixed his refidence at the diſtance of a league from the 


town. 

The Dutch met with til worfe treatment about a 
century ago. Thoſe republicans, who, notwithſtanding 
the afcendent they had taken over the Afiatrc feas, had 
been excluded from China by the intrigues of the Por- 
tuguefe, at laſt got acceſs to their ports. Not content 
with the precarious footing they had got there, they at- 
tempted to ere@ a fort near Hoaung- pon, under pretence 
of building a ware-houſe. It is faid their ſcheme was, 
to make themfelves maſters of the navigation of the 'Ti- 
gris, and to lord it alike over the Chineſe and 1 
ers who wanted to trade to Canton. The former 
through their project ſooner than was confiſtent with 
their intereſt. They were all maſſacred ; and it was a 
great while before that nation durſt appear upon the 
coaſts of China. They were feen there again about the 
year 1730. The firſt ſhips that landed there came 
from Java. They brouglit various commodities of the 
growth of India in general, and of their own colonies in 
particular, and bartered them for thoſe of the country. 
The managers, wholly intent upon pleaſing the council 
of Batavia, from whom they F Fee tar their 
orders, and from whom they expected their promotion, 
thought of nothing but difpoſing of the goods to the 


beſt advantage, without mindiug what they took in re- 
turn. The Company oon found, that, at this rate, 


their 
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heir ſales ould never ſtand in competition with thoſe 
of their rivals. This confideration determined them to 
nd ſhips directly from Europe with money. They 


oach at Batavia, where they, take in fuck: commodities 


of the country as are fit for China, and return directly 
into our latitudes, with much better ladings than for- 
nerly, but not fo as. thofe of the Engliſfi. 

Of all the nations-that have traded to China, the 
Dutch have been the moſt conſtant. They had a fac- 


tory in the iſſand of Chuſan, at the time when buſinefs 


vas chiefly tranſacted at Emouy. When it was remov- 
e to Canton, this factory ſtill continued as before. As 
their Company were required to export woollen drapery, 
they determined to keep agents conſtantly at this place 
to diſpoſe of it. This practice, joined to the demand 
for tea in the Englith fettlements, threw almoſt all the 
unde between China and Europe into their hands, to- 
wards the end of the laſt century. The enormous du- 
tes the government laid on this article of trade, at laſt 
opened the eyes of other nations, and particularly of 
France.. | 

The French monarchy had formed a company for 
that trade in 1660. A rich merchant of Rouen, named 
Fermanel, was at the head of the undertaking. He 
had computed that it could not be carried on to advan- 
tage under a capital of 220,000 livres, and the ſub- 
ſcriptions amounted only to 140,000 , which occaſion» 
ed the ill ſucceſs of the voyage. The loſſes they ſu- 
ſtained diſguſted them more than ever againſt a nation 
that hated foreigners, and imagined that they came to 
corrupt their morals, and encroach upon their liberty. 
In vain did the Chineſe, about the year 1683, alter their 
opinion, and conſequently their behaviour. The French 
ſeldom frequent their ports. The new ſociety, formed 
n 1698, was not more active than the former, and they 
ud not ſucceed in this trade, till it came to be united 
"th that of the Indies f. 3 


9.625 l + 6,125“. 


The Company had it long under conſideration, whether 
they ſhould. ſend draperies to China, where, from fome trials 
lat had been made, they were led to think they would {ell to 
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The Danes and the Swedes began to frequent the her 
ports of China about the ſame time, and acted upon the tio 
ſame principle. The Embden company would proba- in 


bly have adopted it likewiſe, if it had ſubſiſted long e. 
nough. | de 


„ Tus annual purchaſes the Europeans 
N 7 Is make in China, if we compute then by 
purchiles thoſe of the year 1766, amount to 
by the Ex.” 26,754,494 livres *; this ſum, above four. 
n fifths of Which is laid out on the ſingle ar. 
in Chin 4 ticle of tea, has been paid in piaſtres or in 

goods, brought by twenty-three ſhips, 
Sweden has furniſhed 1,935,168 livres + in money, and 
427,500 f in pewter, lead, and other commodities, 
Denmark, 2,161,630 livres 5 in money, and 231,000 || 
in iron, lead, and gun-flints. France, 4,000,000 ** in 
money, and 400, ooo 4 in drapery goods. Holland, 
2,735,400 f in money, and 44,600 ++ in woollen 
goods, beſides 4,000,150 6 in-the produce of her co- 
lonies. Great Britain, 5,443,566 livres || in money, 
2,000,475 , in woollen drapery, and 3,375,000 . in 
various: articles brought from different parts of the In- 
dies. All theſe ſums together make a ſum total of 
26,754,494 livres ***, We do not include, in this cal- 
culation, ten millions iin ſpecie which the Engliſh 
have carried over and above what we have mentioned, 


good account. They divided in opinion about this matter. At 
laſt, it was determined, that France, not having a conſumption 
within herſelf for the fifteenth part of the teas which were im- 
ported, could not be certain of felling them to advantage, how- 


ever much faperior they might be to thoſe of other nations, be- * 
cauſe they were all paid for in caſn. The preſent Direction, their 
therefore, have adopted the plan of the Engliſh : they have their 1 
ſent thither woollen ſtuffs, and left them, as that nation do, to do 
with agents ſettled at Canton, to ſell and to purchaſe goods all ſucceſ 
the year round. The event will inform us which is the beſt me- This i 
thod for the intereſt of individuals. That which has been taken lndia, 
is certainly the beſt for the nation. fend t 
* x,170,509l. 2s. 3 d. + 84,6631. 12s. + 18,7031. 28. 6d. not a 
5 94,571L 65. 3d. I 10, 106 I. 53. 175, ooo l. and d! 

„J., %%, . t 119,673 l. 15s. © # 1,95 Tl. 55 BI roo 

Ss x75,0061. 11 s. 3d. II 238,156 L os. 3 d. leititu 


mt „ 875,040t. 1558. 74d. 1 147,656 l. 5 
2 1,170, 09 J. 28. 3d. FH 437:500 5 ofa 
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decauſe they were deſtined to pay off the debts that na- 
tion had contracted, or to r Amen 
innen n n 27 N | 


fe Ir is not eaſy to . ns wil 
bonjece become of this trade. "Though the Chi- 
{ures £97"  nefe axe ſo fond of money, they ſeem more 
apr. inclined to ſhut their ports againſt the Eu-- 
LE wa ropeans, than to — them to en- 
i large their trade. As the ſpinit of the 
2 1 Tartars has fublided,. and the conquerors. 
, have adopted the mexims of the vanquiſhed 
a nation, they have imbibed their prejudices, 
parrtzculagly their averſion from, and contempt of 
They have diſcovered theſe 2 by 


8 

after having treated them with ſo much reſpe&. 
tranſition is but ſhort from this preeaxious ſatuation to a. 
total exp ulſion. It may not be far off. And this is the 
more likely, as there is am active nation: who very pe. 
bly is ſecretly contriving to bring ĩt about. | 

e Dutch are not ignorant that all Europe is gro 
fond of ſeveral. Chineſe productions. They maſt — 
that the impaſſibility of procuring them from the fivll 
hand would not prevent. the conſumption of them. Li 
we were all. excluded from China, the natives would ex- 
port their own commodities. As their {bipping is not 
it for a long navigation, they would be under the ne- 
celity of carrying: them to Java or to the Phillippincs; 
ad then we muſt buy them of one of the two nations to 


The French Company have given out, upon the faith of 
their books, that they have gained conſtantly 122 per cent. by 
their trade. Suppoſing. therefore, what. no body will be inglined 
to doubt, that other companies havz2 conducted their. affairs as 
ſcceſsſully, we may ſce to what pitch: their ſales malt ariſe. 
This immenſe profit is nod uſed as a pretence, as. in the reſt ot 
ladia, for the building of forts, the pay of the garriſons that de- 
fend them, or, the wars they bring on. The Eugopeans-have 
dot a ſettlement in China; they are. received only as traders ;. 
ad their expeditions are burdened. with nothing but the freight 
Lnavoidable.in a long, voyage, directed by a body of men that are 
leititute of honeſty, and almoſt always of a&conomy. | 

whom 
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whom thoſe colonies belong. The competition of the 
Spaniards is ſo inſignificant, that the Dutch might be 
very certain of engroſſing the whole trade. It is dread. 
ful to ſuſpect thoſe republicans of any thing ſo baſe; hut 
it is well known they have been guilty of greater vil. 
lanies for ſmaller profits. 

If the ports of China were once ſhut, in all probabi- 
lity they would be fo for ever. The obſtinacy of that 
nation would never ſuffer them to retract; and there is 
no appearance that they could be compelled-to it. What 
could be done againſt a nation at the diſtance of eight 
thouſand leagues? No government is ſo deſtitute of com- 
mon ſenſe as to imagine, that our men, after the fatigues 
of ſo long a voyage, would venture to attempt conqueſts 
in a country defended by an innumerable people, though 
we ſhould ſuppoſe them ever ſo cowardly, as they have 
never yet tried their ſtrength againſt the Europeans, 
All the miſchief we could do them, would be the inter- 
cepting of their navigation, which is the leaſt of their 
concerns, and neither affects their ſubſiſtence nor their 
conveniencies. 1 4 | 

This fruitleſs revenge would even be practicable only 
for a very ſhort time. The ſnips employed in this pira- 
tical cruize would be driven from thoſe latitudes one 
part of the year by the monſoons, and the other part by 
the ſtorms they call typhones, which are peculiar to the 
ſeas of China | FS" REIN 


When the weather is calm and ſerene, a thick cloud, very 
black, is perceived forming itſelf towards the north, near the 
horizon, reddiſh in the middle, bright in the upper part, and 
pale and white towards the extremities. It ſometimes riſes for 
twelve hours together before it breaks. At laſt it burſts with a 
great noiſe, and from it iſſues a boiſterous wind, accompanied with 
ightning, thunder, and a torrent of rain. It blows about two 
hours towards the north, and with the greateſt violence. When 
it begins to fall, the rain ceaſes, and the tempeſt abates for an 
hour or two. Soon after, another whirlwind is perceived return- 
ing from the ſouth-weſt, which blows for as long a time, and 
with as great violence as the former. Theſe dreadful tempeſts 
are ſeldom dangerous above once or twice in that part of the la- 
dian ocean that is ſubject to their attacks; though it often hap- 
pens,” that the ſhips that are expoſed to them become their 


prey. iN : 
tothe Having 
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Having thus explained the manner in which the Eu- 
ropeans have hitherto carried on the Eaſt India trade, it 
will not be improper to examine three queſtions which 
taturally ariſe upon the ſubject, and have not yet been 
decided. 1. Whether it is adviſeable to continue that 
trade? 2. Whether great ſettlements are neceſſary to 
carry it on with ſucceſs? 3. Whether it ought to be 
left in the hands of charter companies? We ſhall diſcuſs 
theſe points with the impartiality of a man, who has no 
other concern in the cauſe but the intereſt of man- 
kind. 1 01 7 - p32 41/3 6 


' Wroever conſiders Europe as making Whether 
but one body, whoſe members are united 7, | 
in one common, intereſt, or at leaſt in the 22 Fr 
ie kind of intereſt, will not hefitate to c- f, 
pronounce whether her connections with rs e 
Alia are advantageous or not. The India „, 
trade evidently enlarges the circle of our ; 
enjoyments. It procures us wholeſome and agreeable 
liquors, conveniencies of a more refined nature, more 
ſplendid furniture, ſome new pleaſures, and a more com- 
fortable exiſtence. Such powerful incentives have had 
the ſame influence upon thoſe nations, who, from their 
ſtuation, their activity, their good fortune in making 
diſcoveries, and the boldneſs of their enterprizes, are 
able to feteh thoſe delights from their very ſource; as 
upon thoſe who are unable to procure them, but through 
the channel of the maritime ſtates, whoſe navigation 
diſperſes their ſuperfluities all over the continent. The 
paſhon of the Europeans for thoſe foreign luxuries has 
been ſo, ſtrong, that neither the higheſt duties, nor the 
ſtricteſt prohibitions, nor the ſevereſt penalties, have been 
able to check it. Every government, after having in 
wan tried to controul this inclination, which only grew 
ſtronger by oppoſition, has been forced at laſt to yield 
to it, though their prejudices, which were ſtrengthened 
by time and cuſtom, made them conſider this compliance 


= detrimental, to the ſtability, and ta the general wel- 


* 
of nations. % „310% 


But the time was come, when it became neceſſary to 


put an end to this tyranny. Can any one doubt, * 
T . | er 


* 
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ther it is beneſioial to add the enjoyments of foreign cl. 
mates to thoſe of our own 2? Univerſal ſociety exits a 
well for the common intereſt of the whole, as by the 
mutual intereſt of all the individuals that compoſe it. A 
general intercourſe muſt therefore &ccafion an increaſe 
of felicity. Commerce is the exerciſe of that valuable 
liberty to which nature has entitled all men, and is the 
Tource of their happineſs, and indeed of their virtues 
Men are never ſo truly free as in trade; nor is any thing 
ſo conducive to freedom as commercial laws: and ont 
particular advantage derived from it is, that trade pro- 
duces liberty, and alſo contributes to preſerve it. 

We muſt be but little acquainted with man, if ve 
imagine Wants in order to make him happy, he muſt be 
debarred from enjoyments. We grant, that che bei 
accuſtomed to — oY conveniences of life, Neffera 
Jum of our misfortunes 3 but by retrenching more of 
our pleaſures than on our ſorrows, we are rather 
to a ſtate of inſenſibility than of happineſs. If man ha 
, received from nature a heart too fafceptible of tender 

 ampreflions; if his imagination is ever employed in ſearch 
of objects to gratify his reftleſs and inveluntary dehires; 
Ke ſhould be left at full liberty to purſue the wide circk 
of enjoyments. Let reaſon teach him to be ſatished 
with ſuch things as he can enjoy, and not to grieve for 
thoſe that are out of his reach; this is true wiſdom. But 
to require that reaſon ſhould make us voluntarily rejedt, 
what it is in our ꝓower to add to our preſent enjoyments, 
is to contradict nature, and to ſubvert the firſt principles 
How ſhall we perſuade man to be content with the 
ſcanty pittance that moraliſts think proper to allow him? 
How ſhall we aſcertain the limits of What is neceſſary, 
whieh varies according to his ſituation in life, his at. 
tainments, and his dehres? No ſooner had his induſtry 
made the means of procuring a ſubſiſtence more ealy, 
but he employed his time in extending the limits of hi 
faculties, and the circle of his enjoyments. Hence 
ng all his. factitious wants. The diſcovery of a nev 
pecies of ſenſations excited a deſire of preſerving them, 
and à curioſity to find out others. The jon of 
one art introduced the knowledge of ſeveral * 
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The ſucceſs of a war, occaſioned by hunger or revenge, 
ſuggeſted the notion of conqueſt. Navigation put men 
under a neceſſity of deſtroying one another, or of unit - 
ng together. It was the with commereial treaties 
between nations parted by the ſeas, as with ſocial com- 
pads between men ſcattered: upon the fame, continent. 
All thoſe connections began by combat, and ended by 
zlociations. War and navigation had intermingled ſo- 
cieties and colonies. Hence men came to be bound to- 
gether by dependenee or intercourſe. The refuſe of all 
rations mixing together during the outrages of war, are 
refined and poliſhed by commerce. The intention of 
commerce is, that all nations ſhould conſider themſelves 
25 one great ſociety, whoſe members have all an equal 
right. to partake of the conveniencies of the reſt. The 
object and the means of commerce equally fuppoſe a de- 
ire and a freedom, agreed upon by all nations, to 
al exchanges that may be ſuitable to both. The deſire 
and the liberty of enjoyment are the only two ſprings 
of induſtry, and the only two principles of ſociability 
among men. bf clin ofa COSTS, , 
Thoſe was Fane the trade of Longs with India 
have only the following reaſons to alledge againſt a uni- 
verlal and free —— : That it 3 with a 
conſiderable loſs of men; that it checks the progreſs of 
our induſtry z and that it leſſens our ſtock of money. 
Theſe objections, are cafily obviated. | 
As lang. as every man has the liberty of chuſing a 
profeſſion, and of making what uſe he pleaſes of his fa- 
culties, we need not be anxious about his fate. As, in 
a ſtate of freedom, every thing has its proper value, no 
man will expoſe himſelf to any danger, without expect- 
ng a proportional equivalent. In a well- regulated ſo- 
aety, every individual 1s at liberty to do what beſt ſuits 
lis inclination and his intereſt, provided it does not af- 
ect the properties and liberties of others. A law that 
ſhould prohibit every trade in which a man might endan- 


ger his life, would condemn a great part of mankind to 
larve, and would deprive ſociety of numberleſs comforts, 
We need not paſs the Line to carry on a dangerous 
trade ; and, without going out of Europe, we may find 


many 1 that are * more deſtructive to the hu- 
Vor. II. ang; 


man 


and indigo. Many of our manufactures are 


all theſe advantages? FAY 
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man race, than the navigation to India. If the dangen Wil co 


of the ſea carry off ſome of our men, let us give due en. Will pr: 


couragement to the culture of our lands, and our popu. the 
lation will be ſo much increaſed, thar we ſhall be better fic: 
able to ſpare thoſe ſelf- devoted victims that are ſwallow. nia 
ed up by the ſea. To this we may add, that moſt of WW {en 
thoſe who periſh in long voyages, are loſt by accidental bri 
cauſes, which might eafily be prevented by wholeſomer WM thi 
diet, and a more regular life. But if men will add, to nen 
the vices of their own climate and manners, the deftruc. WY i | 
tives ones of the climates where they land, it is no won- Wi po! 
der if their bodies be unable to reſiſt theſe united prin. ¶ 200 
ciples of deſtruction. 4 80 | 
Even ſuppoſing that the India trade ſhould coſt Eu. ¶ een 
rope as many men as it is {aid to do, are we very ſure fail 
that this loſs is not made up by the labours to which it Sou 
es riſe, and which cheriſh and increaſe our popula- Wl pial 
tion? The men who go abroad certainly leave their Wi ther 
places vacant upon land, to be filled up by others yet of n 
unborn. Whoever caſts an attentive eye on the multi: WW fun 
tude of inhabitants that cover the confined territory of Nef n 
maritime nations, will be convinced that it is not the the 
navigation to Afia, nor even navigation in general, that Wl to! 
is detrimental to the population of Europe; and that, WW pain 
on the contrary, it alone may, perhaps, be ſaid to ba- WW nc 
lance all the cauſes of decay of the human race. Let WE | ta 
us now endeavour to invalidate the opinion of thoſe, 
who apprehend the India trade interferes with our in- for t 
duftry at home. | ns Bi 
Admitting it to be true, that it had put a ſtop to ſome has a 
of our labours, it has given riſe to many more. It has 


introduced into our colonies the culture of ſugar, coffee, Ml =<ta 
nd up by Lare 


India and cotton. If Saxony and other countries ſtand 
in Europe make very fine china; if Valencia weaves Pe. nc 
Eins, ſuperior even to thoſe of China; if Switzerland %* © 
imitates the muſlins and worked callicoes of Bengal ; i lprea, 
England and France print linens with great elegance; 1 

ſo many ſtuffs, formerly unknown in our climates, nov "oc 

a, 


employ our beſt artiſts, are we not indebted to India for 


Let us proceed further, and put the cafe, that we att 
not beholden to Aſia for any of our improvements, tht 
s — | conſumption 
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conſumption we make of their commodities cannot be 
prejudicial to our induſtry ; for we pay for them with 
the produce of our own manufactures exported to Ame 
dea. I ſell a hundred livres“ worth of linen to a Spa- 
nard, and ſend that money to the Eaſt Indies. Another 
ſends the ſame quantity of the linen itſelf, We both 
bring home tea. In the main, we are both doing the ſame 
thing ; we are changing a hundred livres worth of li- 
nen into tea: the only difference is, that the one does 
it by a double, and the other by a ſingle proceſs. Sup- 
poſe the Spaniard, in place of money, had given me 
goods that were faleable in India, I ſhould not have in- 
jured our artificers by carrying them thither. Is it not the 
rery fame as if I had carried our own produce thither? I 
ail from Europe with national manufactures; I go to the 
South Sea, and exchange them for piaſtres: I carry thoſe 
piaſtres to the Indies; I bring home things that are ei- 
ther uſeful or pleaſing. Have I confined the induſtry 
of my country ? Far from 1t : I have extended the con- 
ſumption of its produce, and multiplied the enjoyments 
of my countrymen. But what miſleads the oppoſers of 
the India trade, is, that the piaſtres are brought over 
to Europe before they are carried to Aſia. The laſt 
point to be conſidered is, that whether the money is, or 
i; not employed as the intermediate mark of exchange, 
have either directly or indirectly made an exchange 
with Aſia, and bartered goods for goods, my induſtry 
for their induſtry, my produce for their produce. 
But ſome diſcontented men have objected, that India 
has at all times ſwallowed up all the treaſures of the u- 
wyerſe, - Ever fince chance has taught men the uſe of 
metals, ſay theſe cenſurers, they have never ceaſed to 
learch for them. Pale and reſtleſs avarice has taken her 
land among the barren rocks, where nature had wiſely 
concealed thoſe inſidious treaſures. Since they were dug 
out of the bowels of the earth, they have conſtantly been 
breading over its ſurface ; from whence, notwithſtand.. 
ng the extreme opulence of the Romans, and of ſome 
other nations, they have diſappeared from Europe, A- 
kica, and ſome parts of Aſia. India hath ſwept them all 


About 41. 75. 64. 
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away. Money {till goes the ſame way ; it flows incef. 
ſantly from weſt to caſt, and there it fixes, and never 
finds its way back again. It is for India, then, that 
the mines of Peru have been opened, and it is for its 
inhabitants that the Europeans have been guilty of ſo 
many crimes in America, Whilſt the Spaniards are 
draining the blood of their flaves in Mexico to dig fl. 
ver out of the bowels of the earth, the Banians take 
ſtill more pains to bury it again. If ever the wealth of 
Potoſi ſhould be exhiuſted, we muſt go and look for it 
on the coaſt of Malabar, where we have ſent it. When 
we have drained India of pearls and perfumes, we ſhall, 
N go ſword in hand, and recover the money it 
ath coſt us. So ſhall our cruelties and caprices remore 
the gold and ſilver into other climes, where avarice and 
ſuperſtition will again bury them under ground. 
Theſe complaints are not altogether groundleſs. Ever 
ffmce the other parts of the world have opened a com- 
munication with India, ey have conftantly exchanged 
rf ſilver for arts and commodities. Nature has 


aviſhed N 8 the Indians the little they want; thei! 
l 


climate will not admit of our luxuries, and their religion 
gives them an abhorrence from ſome things that we feed 
upon. As their cuſtoms, manners, and government, have 
continued the ſame in the midſt of the revolutions that 
have overturned their country, we muſt not expect they 
ſhould ever alter. India ever was, and ever will be 
what it now is. As long as any trade is carried on there, 
money will be brought in, and goods ſent out. But, 
before we exclaim againſt the abuſe of this trade, ve 
ſhould follow its gradual progreſs, and ſee what is the 
reſult. . | 
_ Firſt, it is certain, our gold does not go to India. 
They have gold of their own; beſides a conſtant ſupply 
from Monomotapa, which comes by the eaſtern coaſt ot 
Africa and by the Red Sea; from the Turks, which 1s 
brought by way of Arabia and Baſſora; and from Per- 
fia, which comes both by the ocean and the continent. 
This enormous maſs is never increaſed by the Fon we 
fetch from the Spaniſh and Portugueſe colonies. In ſhort, 
we are ſo far from carrying gold to Aſia, that, for a long 
while, we carried filver to China to barter it for pore 
wel ___ vel 
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Even the ſilver they get from us is by no means ſo 

conſiderable as may be imagined, from the immenſe 
uantity of India goods we bring home. Their annual 

fl has of late years amounted to a hundred and fifty 
millions . Suppoſing they had coſt but half of what 
they ſold for, ſeventy-five millions f muſt have been 
ſent to India to purchaſe them, beſides what muſt 
have been ſent over for our ſettlements. *We ſhall not 
ſeruple to affirm, that for ſome time paſt, all Europe 
put together has not carried thither more than twenty- 
four millions t a- year. Eight millions || are ſent from 
France, fix millions g from Holland, three millions“ * 
from England, three millions ++ from Denmark, two 
millions Tt from Sweden, and two millions 955 from 
Portugal. 4 | 0 

This calculation will not appear improbable, if we 
conſider, that though, in general, India is in no want 
either of our produce or of our manufactures, yet they 
receive it from us, in iron, lead, copper, woollen goods, 
and other leſſer articles, to the full amount of one fifth 
of the commodities with which they furniſh us. 

This method of payment receives an acceſſion from 
the produce of the European fettlements in Afia. The 
moſt conſiderable by far are thoſe of the ſpice iſlands for 
the Dutch, and of Bengal for the Engliſh. . Nag 
The fortunes made by the free traders and agents in 
| India, muſt likewiſe be deducted from the exportation 
in be of our money. Thoſe induſtrious men depoſit their ſtock 
there, WY in the coffers of their own, or ſome other nation, to be 
repaid them in Europe, whether they all return ſooner 
"> WY or later, So that a part of the India trade is carried 

on with money got in the coun Tot ; 

Some events happen too from time to time, that bring 
mm” the treaſures of the eaſt into our hands. It is unde- 
0PP BY tiable, that by the revolutions in the Decan and Ben- 
ich b gal, and by diſpoſing of thrones at pleaſure, the French 

and the Engliſh have got poſſeſſion of the wealth accu- 


1 mulated for ſo many ages. It is evident that thoſe 
1d ve 6.862 Foo l. US 3.281, 20l. r r οοf. 
ſhort, | 350,000. S 262,z001. 140 138;20). 5:2 
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ſums, joined to others leſs conſiderable, which the Eu. WM :r 
ropeans have acquired by their courage and addreſs, . 
mult. have kept a great deal of money at home, which Wl ft 
would otherwiſe have gone to Aſia. Wk gc 
That rich part of the world has even reſtored to ug WM in 
ſome of the treaſure we had poured into it. Every body n. 
has heard of Kouli-kan's expedition to India; but every Wl cf 
body does not know that he brought away upwards of Wl 10 
2,000,000,000 in ſpecie, or in valuable effects. The in 
emperor's. palace alone contained ineſtimable and innu. lp 
merable treaſures. The preſence chamber was lined int 
with plate gold; the ceiling glittered with diamond the 
Twelve pillars of maſſy cold, adorned with pearls and net 
precious ſtones, made three ſides of the throne. The ca. ur 
nopy repreſented a peacock, with his wings extended to WM out 
overſhadow the monarch... The diamonds, rubies, eme- of 
ralds, and all the ſparkling gems that compoſed that WI the 
curious piece of workmanſhip, exactly repreſented the Wl the 
colours of that beautiful bird. No doubt part of that pol 
wealth is gone back to India. Much of the treaſure 
brought to Perſia at the conqueſt of the Mogul, muſt 
bave been buried under ground during the ſubſequent cou 


wars; but the ſeveral branches of commerce muſt cer- am 
tainly have brought ſome to Europe through ſuch well. WI Th 
known channels that it is needleſs to ſpecify them. wea 


Admitting that none of theſe riches have reached Wi ot | 
us, the arguments of thoſe who condemn the trade of WW vit! 
India, becauſe it is carried on with coin, will not be the 
ſtrengthened. Money is not produced in our fields; tion 
it is the produce of America, which is fetit us in ex- relle 
change for our own, If Europe did not ſend it to cure 
Aſia, America would ſoon be unable to fend ary i they 
more to Europe. The too great plenty of it on our con- 
tinent would ſo reduce its value, that the nations who lore 

bring it to us could no longer get it from their colonies. i cach 
When once an ell of linen cloth, which is now worth * 
twenty ſols + riſes to a piſtole t, the Spaniards can- Lye! 
not buy it of us, to carry it to the country where filver I Phil 
grows. It, coſts them money to work the mines. When 
this expence ſhall have increaſed to ten times that ſum 
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ad the price of filver is till the ſame, the buſineſs of 
working in the mines will be more expenſive than pro- 


ftable to the owners, who of courfe will drop it. No more 

d and filver will come from the new world to the old, 
and the Americans will be forced to forſake their richeſt 
mind, as they have gradually done the poor ones. This 
erent would have taken place before now, if they had 
not found a way of diſpofing of about 3,000,000,000 * 
m Afia, by the Cape of Good Hope, or by the Phi- 
lppines. Therefore this profuſion of money poured 
into India, which ſo many prejudiced perſons have hi- 
therto conſidered as a ruinous exportation, has been be- 
neficial both to Spain, by ſupporting the only manufac- 
ture ſhe can boaſt of, and to other nations, who with- 
out it could never have difpofed of their produce, or 
of the fruits of their induſtry. Having thus juſtified 
the India trade, we fhall next proceed to inquire whe- 
ther it has been conducted upon the principles of ſound 
„ rate 19 yi och 7 


Att the nations in Europe who have 2 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, have Whether it 
amed at founding great empires in Aſia. 
The Portugueſe, who led the way to thoſe | 
wealthy regions, firſt ſet us the example wh 342 | 
of a boundleſs. ambition. Not content Hould haue 


vith having made chemſelves maſters of 4, 4/7 


ts neceſſa- 


| 2. that the 


the iſlands in which the choiceſt produc- :; * 
tions were to be found, and erected fort: wag 
relles wherever they were wanted, to ſe- MR * . 
cure to themſelves the navigation of the eat, 2 
they alſo aſpired to the authority of giving 


laws to Malabar, which, being divided into ſeveral petty 
lovereignties, that were jealous of, or at enmity with 
each other, was forced to ſubmit to the'yoke. | 
The Spaniards did not. at firſt ſhew more moderation. 
Even before they had completed the conqueſt of the 
Philippines, which ſhould have been the centre of their 
power, they ſtrove to extend their dommion further. If 
they haxe not fince ſubdued the reſt of that immenſe ar- 
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chipelago, or filled all the adjacent countries with their 
enormities, we muſt ſearch for the cauſe of their inaction 
in the treaſures of America, which confined their pur- 
ſuits, though they did not ſatisfy their deſires. 
The Dutch robbed the Portugueſe of their beſt poſts 
on the continent, and drove them out of the ſpice 
iſlands. They have kept thoſe poſſeſſions, and ſome later 
acquiſitions, only by eſtabliſhing a form of government 
leſs faulty than that of the nations on whoſe ruins they 
were riſing. gt bas 
The ſteps taken by the French were ſo ſlow and irre- 
ſolute, that it was long before they could form or exe. 
cute any great projects. As ſoon as they found then. 
ſelves ſufficiently powerful, they availed themſelves of 
the ſubverſion of the Mogul authority, to uſurp the do. 
minion of Coromandel. By artful negociations, they 
conquered. or obtained a more extenſive territory than 
any European power had ever poſſeſſed in Indoſtan. 
The Engliſh, more prudent, did not attempt to ag- 
grandize themſelves, till they had ſtripped the French 
of their acquiſitions, and till no rival nation could con- 
tend with them. The certainty of having none but the 
natives to deal with, determined them to. carry their 
arms againſt Bengal. It was the province of all India 
which afforded moſt commodities fit for the markets of 
Afia' and Europe, and was likely to conſume moſt of 
their manufactures ; and alfo, that which their flag could 
beſt protect, having the advantage of a great river. 
They have conquered, and they flatter themſelves they 
ſhall long-enjoy the fruits of their victory. 
Their ſucceſſes, and thoſe of the French, have aſtonih- 
ed all nations. It is eaſy to conceive how ſolitary and 
defenceleſs iſlands, that have no connection with ther 
neighbours, may have been ſubdued. But it is aſtoniſh- 
ing, that tive or ſix hundred Europeans ſhould, 1n our 
days, have beaten innumerable armies. of Geatiles and 
Mahometans, moſtly ' ſkilled in the art of war. Theſe 
- ſtrange ſcenes, however, ought not to appear ſurpriling, 
after what has already been exhibited. _ 
The Portugueſe had ſcarcely begun to appear in the 
eaſt, when a few ſhips and a few ſoldiers ſubverted whole 
Kingdoms. A ſmall number of factories, and. of forts 
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vere ſufficient to cruſh the powers of India. When they 
xaſed to be oppreſſed by their firſt conquerors, they 
gere enſlaved by thoſe who expelled and fucceeded them. 
The hiſtory of thoſe delightful regions was no longer 
the hiſtory of the natives, but that of their ryrants. 
gut what ſtrange people muſt theſe have been, who ne- 
ter could learn wifdom in the ſchool of adverſity and ex- 
perience ; who tanſely ſurrendered to their common ene- 
nf ; who were continually defeated, and yet never knew 
how to repulſe a few adventurers, thrown, by accident, 
it were, upon their coaſts ? They were fo conſtantly 
the dupes and the victims of thoſe who attacked them, 
that one would almoſt be tempted to think they were not 
of the ſame ſpecies. The cauſes of this unaccountable 
pulillanimity ſhall be the ſujet of our next inquiry; and 
re ſhall begin with deſpotilm. bs et 
All nations. muſt neceffarily loſe their virtue, their 
courage, and their love of independence, in proportion as 
they depart from the original ſtate of nature; and it is 
reaſonable to believe, that the ſouthern nations of Aſia, 
laring been farſt collected into ſocieties, mult have been firſt 
pole to deſpotiſm. Such has been the progreſs of all 
aſoctations from the beginning of the world. Another 
th equally evident from hiſtory is, that all arbitrary 
power haſtens its own deſtruction, and that revolutions 
mill reſtore liberty ſooner or later, as they are more or 
les rapid. There are few countries, except Indoſtan, 
that haye. not ſome time or other recovered their rights, 
iter they had loſt them. Tyrants have fallen a hun- 
red times; but tyranny has always ſtood its ground. 
Civil ſlavery has been the conſequence of political ſlave- 
y. The I ia is not maſter of his own life; he knows 
& no law that will protect it from the caprice of the ty- 
ant, or the fury of his agents. He is not maſter of 
tis own underſtanding ; he is debarred from all ſtudies 
that are beneficial to mankind, and only allowed ſuch as 
tend to enſlave him. He is not maſter of his own field: 
the lands and their produce belong to the ſovereign ; and 
it 18 well if the Iabourer can earn enough to ſubſiſt him- 
elf and family. He is not maſter of his own induſtry : 
trery artiſt who has had the misfortune to diſcover fome 
abilities, is in danger of being doomed to ſerve the mot 
narch, 
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march, his lieutenants, or ſome rich man who has pur. 
chaſed a right to employ him as he pleaſes. He is nc 
maſter of his own wealth: to ſecure it from the raya. 
cious hand of power, he buries it under ground, and 
leaves it there at his death, foohſhly imagining it vil 
be of ſervice to him in the next world. No doubt, thi 
abſolute, arbitrary, and tyrannical authority, with which 
the Indian is encompaſſed on all ſides, muſt ſubdue his 
ſpirit, and render him incapable of thoſe generous exer- 
tions that courage requires. 
The climate of Indoſtan is another impediment to 
noble ſentiments. The ſloth it inſpires is an invincible 
obſtacle to great revolutions, and vigorous oppoſitionz 
fo common in the northern regions. The body and the 
mind, equally enervated, retain only the virtues and vices 
of ſlavery. In the ſecond,*or at fartheſt in the third 
generation, the Tartars, the Turks, the Perſians, and 
even the Europeans, contract the ſame liſtleſſneſs with 
the Indians. Theſe natural influences might certain 
be conquered by religious or moral inſtitutions; but the 
ſuperſtitions of the country are ſtrangers to ſuch exalted 
views. They never promiſe future rewards to the ge- 
nerous patriot who falls in his country's cauſe. Whullt 
they adviſe, and ſometimes command ſuicide, by the al- 
lurement of future delights, they ſtrictly forbid the 
ſhedding of blood. | | 
This was a neceſſary conſequence of the doctrine of 
tranſmigration, which muſt inſpire its followers with 
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conſtant and univerſal benevolence. They are in conti- 


nual fear of hurting tfeir neighbour, that is, all men, 
and all animals. How can a man be a ſoldier, when he 
can ſay, Perhaps, the elephant or the horſe I am about 
to kill, may contain my father's ſoul; perhaps, the ene- 
my I am going to ſlay, was formerly the head of my 
family? Thus, in the R religion excites cowar- 
dice, the offspring of deſpotiſm and of the climate : the 
manners of the people contribute {till more to increale 
it. 

In every country, the paſſion of love is the ruling pal- 
ſion; but it is not purſued with the ſame eagerneſs in 
every climate. The northern nations indulge it with 
decency and moderation; whereas the ſouthern ones gie 
| TG? themſelves 
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bemſelves up to it with an unbounded licentiouſneſs. The 
zolicy of princes has ſometimes turned this propenſity to 
the e 0 ſociety ; but the lawgivers of the In- 
les ſeem to have had nothing in view, but to increaſe the 
val influences of their ardent climate. The Moguls, 
the laſt conquerors. of thoſe regions, have proceeded {till 
arther. Love is to them only a ſhameful and deſtruc- 
ure debauchery, conſecrated by religion, by the laws, 
nd by government. The military conduct of the na- 
tions 5 Indoſtan, whether Pagans or Mohammedans, 
correſponds with their diſſolute manners. We ſball men- 
ton ſome particulars, taken from the writings of an 
Engliſh officer, remarkable for his military exploits in 
thoſe parts. 

The ſoldiers make up the ſmalleſt. part of the Indian 
camps. Every trooper is attended by his wife, his chil- 
ken, and two ſervants, one to look after his horſe, and 
the other to forage. The equipage of the officers and 
generals is proportionable to their vanity, their fortune, 


the field, more intent upon making a * of his mag- 
whcence, than upon the neceſſities of war, carries along 
vith him his ſeraglio, his- elephants, his court, and al- 
noſt all the inhabitants of his capital. The neceſſity of 
poviding for the wants, the fancies, and the luxury of 
this 1 multitude, muſt naturally form a kind of 
town in the midſt of the army, or a magazine of unne- 
eſſary articles. The motions of ſuch an unwieldy maſs 
muſt neceſſarily be very ſlow. Their marches, and all 
their operations, are. attended with great confuſion. 
However abſtemious the Indians, and even the Moguls 
may be, they muſt often experience a want of proviſions; 
e on contagious diſtempers, and a dreadful 
Wanner. * en e 
Theſe diſtempers, however, ſeldom carry off any but 
recruits. Though, in general, the inhabitants of Indo- 
lan affect a great paſſion for military glory, they are not 
ond of the profeſſion. Thoſe who have been ſo ſueceſs- 
ful in battle as to obtain honourable titles, are excuſed 
from ſerving for ſome time; and there are few that do 


wt avail themfdves of this privilege. The retreat of 
theſe veterans reduces the army to a deſpicable affem- 
; blage 
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and their rank. The ſovereign himſelf, when he takes 
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blage af ſoldiers, levied in haſte through the ſeveral pro- tos 
vinces of the empire, and utterly unacquainted with df. Wi The 
P _ 
©, The manner in which theſe. troops live correſpond, Will ſill 
to fo faulty a conſtitution. At might they eat a very T 
great quantity of rice, and, after ſupper, they take ſome WW into 
gs that lay them faſt aſleep. Nowithſtanding thi WH war 
bad habit, they place no guard round their camp to pre- [n 
vent their being ſurprized ; nor can any thing pre Will rage 
upon a ſoldier to riſe early, though the greateſt diſpatch WM von 
| ſhould be neceſſary for the execution of their deſigns. T 
6 The birds of prey, with which they are always plen- dw 
tifully provided, regulate their operations. If they find be i 
them heavy or benumbed, it is a bad omen, and prevents WI arm: 
their marching out to battle: if they are fierce and an. Wl lain 
7, they prepare for battle, whatever reaſons there may Wi dip. 
for PAR bs an engagement. This ſuperſtition, to- 1 
r with the foperiitious obſervance of lucky and u- & 
, decides the fate of the beſt concerted pro- Wi cur: 
VR I TORT BITING ES judg 
K They obſerve no order in their marches. Every ſal. I chat 
dier proceeds as he pleaſes, and follows only the bulk of WM vc 1 
the corps. he belongs to. He is frequently ſeen carrying Wil the 
his La upon his head, together with the utenſi {0 ce 
for dreſſing them; whilſt his arms are carried by his wife, i als 
who is commonly followed by ſeveral children, If a foot cour 
ſoldier. has any relations or bulingſs-in the enemy's army, i chan 
he will quetly go there, and return to join his colours i cc 
without meeting with the leaſt moleſtation. - neigh 
The action 18 no better conducted than the prepara-ff ider 
tions for it. The cavalry, in which conſiſts the whole parts 
ſtrength of an Indian army, as the infantry are held u way. 
at contempt, fight tolerably with the, ſword and the 
pear, but can never ſtand the fire of cannon or muſquet- of pr 
FY+ . They are afraid of loſing their horſes, which are death 
moſtly. Arabian, Perſian, or Nartäriau, and are tha V 
. Whole fortune. 'Thoſe who belong to this corps ae bean 
reſpected and well paid, and have fo great an attach. from 
ment to their horſes, that ſometimes they go into mou. Wou 
F ISR A 
. The Indians dread the enemy's artillery, as much 8 7 
3 


they, conhige. in their, wo, though they acither __ 
a K g 44s + # I T4 9 8 1 * 
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bow to bring it along, nor how to make uſe of it. 
Their great 2 which are called by pompous names, 
we moſtly of a prodigious ſize, and rather prevent than 
ait the gaining of a victory. 

Thoſe who are ambitious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, 
intoxicate themſelves” with opium, imagining that it 
varms che blood, and qualifies them for — actions. 
ln this ſtate of intoxication, their dreſs and impotent 
rage. make them bear a greater reſemblance to tien 
women than to men of courage. 

The prince who commands theſe icpicable troops 
aways rides on an elephant richly-capariſoned, where 
he is at once the general and the ſtandard of the whole 
amy, whoſe eyes are fixed upon him, If he flies, he is 
ſain ; the whole machine is deſtroyed; the ſeveral corps 
liſperſe, or go over to the enemy. 

This deſcription, which might have been heighten- 
ed without exaggeration, confirms the probability of 
cur ſucceſſes in Indoſtan. Many Europeans themſelves, 
julging of what might be done in the inland parts, by 
what has been performed along the coaſts, imagine that 
we might, without raſhneſs, undertake the conqueſt f 
the whole country, The circumſtance that makes them 
ſo confident, is, that in places where no enemy could ha- 
ns them in the rear, nor intercept the expected fſnc- 
cours, they have overcome timorous weavers and mer- 
chants, undiſciplined and cowardly armies, weak prin- 
ces jealous of each other, and always at war with their 
neighbours, or their own ſubjects. They do not con- 
ider, that, if they were to penetrate into the interior 
parts, they would all periſh before they had got half 
my. They would be ſpent with the exceſſive heat of 
the climate, continual fatigue, numberleſs diſeaſes, want 
of proviſions, and a thouſand other cauſes of inevitable 
death, even though no troops ſhould haraſs them. 

We will ſuppo fe, however, that ten thouſand Euro- 
pean ſoldiers had actually over- run and ravaged India 
rom one end to the other: What would be the reſult? 
Would theſe forces be ſufficient to ſecure the conqueſt, 
to keep every nation, every province, every diſtrict in 
1 ? And if this number be not ſufficient, let it 
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be calculated what number of wen would be — 
Fo this purpoſe. 

Let us ſuppoſe that the government was firmly eſta. 
bliſhed : this would ſcarcely add any advantage to the 


 ſituation- of the conquerors. The revenues of Indo. 


ſtan will be ſpent in Indoſtan itſelf. The European 
power that has conceived this project of uſurpation, 
would have nothing left, but a large vacant and depopu- 
lated fpace, and the —_— of Sy bes chimeri. 


cal ideas. 


This, indeed, is now an uſeleſs queſtions” fince the 


Eawdpcads themſelves have made therr ſucceſs in Indo- 


ſtan more difficult than ever. By aſſociating the natives 
to their mutual jealouſies, they have taught them the 
art of war, and trained them up to arms and diſcipline, 
This impolitic conduct has opened the eyes of the ſo- 
vereigns of thoſe countries, whoſe ambition has been 
excited to eſtabliſh regular troops. Their cavalry mores 
in better order; and their infantry, which was former 


Ilyx ſo deſpicable, has now acquired the firmneſs of our 


battalions. A numerous and well-ordered' artillery has 


_ defended their camps, and protected their attacks. Their 


armies, better compoſed, and better news have been a- 
ble to keep the field longer. 

This change, which might have- deen foreſeen, had 
we not been blinded by temporary intereſt, may in time 
become ſo conſiderable, as wholly to prevent our attempt- 
ing any farther conqueſts in Indoſtan; and it is poſſible 
we may loſe thoſe we have already made. Whether this 
will be a misfortune or an —_— is what we ſhall 
next take into conſideration. 

When the Europeans firſt began to trade in that 
wealthy region, they found it divided into a great many 
ſmall ſtates, ſome of which were governed by princes of 
their own nation, and others by Patan Kings. Ther 
mutual hatred occafioned almoſt perpetual wars. Be- 


ſides the wars between province. and province, there was 


a. perpetual one between every ſovereign and his ſubjects 
It was fomented by the tax-gatherers, who, to ingratiate 


themſelves at court, always levied heavier taxes than had 


been laid on the people. Theſe barbarians aggravated 


Chis heavy n by diſireſing and vexing the inhabi 
| tants, 
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tants. Their extortions were a means of keeping their 
places, in a country where he is always in the in 
has moſt to give. | 

From this anarchy, and theſe violences, we judgedthat, 
to ſecure a ſafe and permanent commerce, we muſt put 
it under the protection of arms; and we accordingly for- 
tied our factories. In proceſs of time, jealouſy, which 
divides the European nations in the Indies, as it does 
every where elſe, involved them in more conſiderable ex- 
pences. Each of theſe foreign nations thought it neceſſa- 
ty to augment their forces, leſt they ſhould be overpower- 
ed by their rivals. 

Our dominion, however; extended no farther than our 
own fortreſſes, Goods were brought: thither from the 
inland parts, peaceably enough, or at leaſt without un- 
— difficulties. Even after the conqueſts of 
Kouli-kan had plunged the north of Indoſtan into con- 
fuſion, the coaſt of Coromandel enjoyed its former tran- 
quillity. But the death of Nizam El-moulouck, Souba 
of the Decan, kindled a flame which is not yet fully ex · 
tinguiſhed. 

The diſpoſal of thoſe immenſe ſpoils naturally. "ook 
longed to the court of Dehly; but the weakneſs of that 
court emboldened the children of Nizam to diſpute con- 
cerning the poſſeſſion of their father's treaſure. - To 
ſupplant each other, they had recourſe alternately to 
ums, to treachery, to poiſon, and to aſſuſſinations. 
Moſt of the adventurers they engaged in their atimor 
ities and crimes, periſhed during theſe horrid tranſac- 
tions. The Marattas alone, a nation who ſometimes 
took one fide, and ſometimes another, and often had 

that Wl troops in all parties, ſeemed to bid fair for reaping 
nany che benefit of this anarchy, and invading the ſove- 
es of reignty of the, Decan. The Europeans have pretended, 
Their WI it was greatly their intereſt to oppoſe this deep, but A 

Be- det deſign; and they alledge che following reaſons i 0 
e was their defence: 
jects, The Marattas, ſay they, are thieves, both from aus, 
atiate WI cation and from their political principles. They have 
n had no regard to the law of nations, no notion of natural or 
vated WI civil right, and carry deſolation wherever they go. The 
habi- BY wolt populous countries are turned into a deſart, at the 
tants. — U 2 very 
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Boy 

PER of their approach; In the countries they hay, the 

Fab lac, nothing is to be ſeen but confuſion, and all neg 
manufactures are annihilated. real 
The Europeans, who were ſtrongeſt on the coaſt of ed 
Coromandel, thought ſuch neighbours would utterly Wi vir 
ruin their trade, and that it would be impoſſible ta mitt 
ſend money by their couriers to buy goods in the inland erea 
countries, as they would certainly be robbed by this to a 
handitti. The defire of preventing this evil, which mut WF bea 
ruin their fortunes, and rob them of the fruit of their bet] 
ſettlements, ſuggeſted to their agents the idea of a neu hare 

| fyſtem. . have 
They gave out, that, in the preſent ſituation of In. 1 
doſtan, it was impoſſible to keep up uſeful connections Wi the 
without the protection of an army, and a military eſta. WW tain 
bliſhment : That, at fo great a diſtance from the mother. WI muli 
country, the expenee could not poſſibly be defrayed out of m 
of the mere profits of trade, were they ever fo great: WW niſe 
That therefore it was abſolutely neceffary to procure weer 
fafficient poſſeſſions to anſwer thoſe enormous calls; WM cont 
and, conſequently, that the poſſeſſions mult not be ſmall they 
ones. alwa 
This argument, probably contrived by :nfatiable ava- Wl a ſha 
rice and boundleſs ambition, and which the too com- tural 


mon paſſion for conqueſt found to be a very weighty Wi their 
one, may, perhaps, be a mere ſophiſm. A variety of Wl ſpire 
phyſical, natural, moral, and political reafons may be Wh few 
urged in oppoſition to it. We ſhall only infift upon one, BI that 
which is a matter of fact. From the Portugueſe, who duc! 
firſt attempted to aggrandize themſelves in India, down WW gree 
to the Engliſh, who cloſed the fatal liſt of ufurpers, Bi be ex 
not one acquiſition, great or ſmall, except Bengal WM dious 
and the ſpice iſlands, has ever paid the 'expence of ta- adrar 
king and keeping it up. The larger the poſſeſſions, the T. 
more they have proved chargeable to the ambitious pow · WM tortic 
er that poſſeſſed them, by whatever means they were ac: profo 
quired. g | war. 

This will always be the cafe. Every nation that has WW will! 
obtained a large territory will be deſirous of keeping WM regul 
it. They will think there is no ſafety but in fortifica · WI notic; 
tions, and will _—_ them without — That _ of ro 
Uke appearance will frighten 188 the huſbandman = done 
* 8 . 
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the artiſt, who will not expect to live peaceably. The 
neighbouring princes will grow jealous, and will have 
reaſon to be afraid of falling a prey to a merchant turn- 
ed conqueror. In conſequence of this, they will be de- 
riimg means to ruin an oppreſſor, whom they had ad- 
mitted into their ports, with no other view than to in- 
creaſe their own treaſures and power. If they enter in- 
to a treaty with him, they will ſign it, ſwearing in their 
hearts the deſtruction of their new ally. Falſhood will 
be the baſis of all their agreements z and the longer they 
have been forced to diſſemble, the more. time they will 
have had to whet the dagger deſtined to ſtab their enemy. 

The well-grounded fear of theſe -perfidies will oblige 
the uſurpers to be always upon their guard, and to main- 
tain a force ſufficient to repel their attempts. If they 
muſt be defended by Europeans, what a conſumption 
of men for the mother-country !- What an expence to 
raiſe them, to ſend them over, to maintain, and to 
recruit them! If, from a principle of economy, they 
content themſelves with the Indian foldiery, what can 
they expect from a confuſed rabble, whoſe expeditions 
always degenerate into robbery, and habitually end in 
a ſhameful and precipitate fight? Their moral and na- 
tural ſentintents are ſo looſe, that even the defence of 
their gods, and their own houſholds, could never in- 
pire the boldeſt among them with any ching beyond a 
ew tranſient fits of intrepidity. It is not probable, 
that foreign intereſts, ruinous to _ country, ſhould 
quicken their inactive and corrupt ſouls, or raiſe any de- 
Free of ſpirit in their debaſed minds: Is it not rather to 

be expected, that they will be ever ready to betray an o- 
dious eauſe, in eg find no immediate and _— 
advantage ? - 

To theſe inconveniencies will be added a "TY of ex- 
tortion and plunder, which, even in the times of the moſt 
protound peace, will fall little ſhort” of the devaſtations of 
var. The agents intruſted with thoſe remote concerns 
will be inclined to make rapid fortunes. The ſlow and 
regular profits of trade will be thought beneath their 
notice, and they will haſten revolutions that will lay lacks 
of roupees at their feet. Their audaciouſneſs will have 
one infinite miſchief, before it can be controlled 
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04 
thority, at the diſtance of fix thouſand leagues. The re. 


formers will have no power againſt millions, or they will 


come too late to prevent the fall of an edifice built on : 
{andy foundation 1 Þ2. 

This reſult makes it needleſs to inquire into the nature 
of the political engagements the Europeans have entere@ 
ito with the powers of India. If theſe great acquiſitions 
are hurtful, the treaties made to procure them cannot 
be rational. If merchants are wiſe, they will forego the 
rage of conqueſt, and the flattermg hopes of holding the 
balance of Aſia. SOL Ret en 8” 

The court of Dehly will finally fink under the 
weight of inteſtine diviſions, or fortune will raiſe up : 
prince capable of reſtoring it. The government wil 
remain fendal, or once more become deſpotic. The 
empire will be divided into many independent ftates, or 
it will obey but one maſter. Either the Marattas or 
the Moguls will become a rulng power. But: theſe 
revolutions are of no. conſequence to the Europeans; 
Whatever be the fate of Indoſtan, the Indians wall go 
on weaving and printing, and we ſhall go on buying 


their calicoes: the reſt is a point we are not concerned 


in. | 
It would be in vain to alledge, that the ſpirit which 
has always prevailed in thoſe countries has forced us to 
depart from the common rules of trade; that we are in 
arms upon the coaſts; that our ſituation: unavoidably 
obliges us to interfere with the affairs of our neigh- 
bours; and that, if we keep too much to ourſelves, it 
is the ready way to be undone. Theſe fears will ap- 
pear groundleſs to ſenſible people, who know that a war 
in thoſe diſtant regions muſt be ſtill more fatal to the 
Europeans than to the natives; and that there is 3 
neceſſity of either ſubduing the whole, which is ſcarce 
poſſible, or of being for ever expelled from a country 
where it is our advantage to keep up a-conneCtion. 
The love of order would even make it deſirable to 
extend theſe pacific views; and, far from thinking that 
eat poſſeſſions are neceſſary, we do not deſpair of be- 
ing able, in time, to do without fortified poſts. The 


Indians are naturally gentle and humane, though cruſhed 


under the ſevere burden of deſpotiſm. The * 
4 * 1 | | who 
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who traded with them of old always praiſed them for 
their candour and honeſty. That part of the world is 
now in a Rate of confuſion, equally alarming to them 
and to us. Our ambition has ſowed diſcord every where, 
and our rapaciouſneſs has inſpired them with hatred, 
fear, and contempt for our continent: they look upon 
us as conquerors, uſurpers, and oppreſſors, laviſh - of 
blood, and greedy of riches. This is the character we 
have acquired in the eaſt. Our example has increaſ- 
ed the number of their national vices, at the ſame time 
that we have. taught them to be on their guard. againſt 
OUrS.- AL rie 5 
If we had acted with the Indians upon honeſt princi- 
ples ; if we had ſhewn them, that mutual advantage is 
the baſis of commerce; if we had encouraged their cul- 
ration and manufactures, by exchanges: ahke advanta- 
geous to them and to us; we ſhould: inſenfibly have 
gained their hearts. If we had fortunately taken care 
ta preſerve their conſidenee in our dealings with them, 
ve might have removed their prejudices, and, perhaps, 
changed their form of government. We ſhould have ſuc- 
ceeded ſo far as to have lived amongſt them, and train> 
ed up civilized nations around us; who: would have pro- 
tected our ſettlements for our mutual intereſts. Every 
one of our eftabliſhments would have been to each na- 
tion in Europe as their native country, where they would 
have found a ſure protection. Our ſituation in India is 
the conſequence of our profligacy, and of the ſanguina- 
n ſyſtems we have introduced. The Indians imagine 
nothing is due to us, becauſe all our actions have ſhewn 
that we did not think ourſelves under any ties with re- 
pect to them. r | My 
This ſtate of perpetual contention is irkſome to moſt 
of the Aſiatic nations, and they ardently . wiſſi for a 
change. The diſorder: of our affairs muſt have made us 
join in this with. If we are all-in the ſame diſpoſitions, 
and if one common intereſt really inclines us to peace 
ad harmony, the beſt way to-attain: this deſirable end 
would perhaps be, that all the European nations who 
ade to India ſhould agree among themſelves to main- 
ana ncutrality in thoſe remote ſeas, which ſhould never 
be interrupted by the. diſturbances that ſo frequently 
. | happen 


\ 
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hardly conceivable, that 
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happen on our own continent. If we could once conff 
det ourſelves as members of one great commonmwealth, 
we ſhould have no occaſion. for thoſe forces which make 
ns-othous abroad, and ruin us at home. But as our pre. 
ſent ſpirit of diſcord will not permit us to expect that 
2 a change can ſoon take place, it remains only 

t we now conſider, whether Europe ought ſtill to ca 
ry on the India and by . i or to ak 
it a free trade. tes T0 


SIT Stans r unciten! 
3 i. this quetion were to be de 
, on gene principles it would b 2 
FL 70 anfoercd. If we aſk, Whether, in a ſtat 
Fi ben which allows any particular branch of trade 
He trade every citizen has a right to partake of it! 
: 1% Tra, the anſwer is fo plain, as to leave no roon 


0 for diſcuſſion. It would be unnatural, tha 
5 | ſubjects, who ſhare: alike the burden an 
f ic e of civil ſociety, ſhould not 
de alike partakers of the benefits ariſing 

from the compact that unites: them; the 
l would have cauſe to complain, that they fuſtain all the 


inconveniencies of the inſtitution, and are 1 of 


the benefits they expected to receive from it. 
On the other hand, political notions perfectly com 
: tide with theſe ideas of juſtice. It is well known, that 
freedom is the very foul of commerce, and that nothing 
elſe can bring it to perfection. It is well known, that 
competition awakens induſtry, and gives it all the vigou 
it is capable of acquiring. * for upwards of a century, 
the practice n enn, to theſe 
principles. 

All the nations of Europe, that trade to India, cam 
on that commerce by excluſive companies; and it mol 
be confeſſed, that this practice is'plaufible, becauſe it l 
great and enlightened pation 
ſhould have been under a miſtake for above a hundred 
years on ſo important a point, and that neither experience 
nor argument ſhould have undeceived them. We mult 
eonclude, therefore, that either the advocates for libertj 
have given too great a latitude to their principles, or the 
ar of excluſive privilege have too W 
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frted the neceſſity of ſuch limitations: poſſibly both 
parties, from too great an attachment to their reſpective 
opinions, have overſhot the mark, and are equally diſtant 
form the truth. | ' 

Ever ſince this famous queſtion has been debated, it 
has always been thought to be a very fimple one: it has 
aways been fuppoſed, that an India Company muſt ne- 
efarilybe excluſive, and that its exiſtence was eſſential- 

connected with its privilege. Hence the advocates for 
freedom have aſſerted, that excluſive privileges were odi- 
ou and, therefore, that there ought to be no Company. 
Their opponents have argued, on the contrary, that the 
nature of things required a Company; and therefore, 
that there muſt be an exclufive charter. But if we can 
make it appear, that the reaſons againft charters prove 
nothing againſt Companies, and that the circumſtances 
which make it neceſſary to have an India Company, do 
not ſupply any argument in favour of a charter : if we 
can demonſtrate, that the nature of things requires, in- 
deed, a powerful aſſociation, a Company for the India 
trade; but that the exclufive charter is connected only 
mth particular cauſes, inſomuch that the Company may 
exiſt without the charter; we ſhall then have traced the 
ſource of the common error, and found out the ſolution 
of the difficulty. 9 Ky | 

Let us enquire what conſtitutes the particular nature of 
commercial tranſactions. Tt is the climate, the produce, 
the diſtance of places, the form of government, the gent- 
wand manners of the people who live under it. In the 
India trade, we muſt go fix thouſand leagues off to fetch 
the commodities which thoſe countries afford: we muſt 
arrive there at a certain ſeaſon, and wait till another for 
the proper winds to return home. Therefore every voyage 
lakes up about two years, and the owners mult wait theſe 
tro years for their returns. This is the firſt, and a very 
material circumſtance. 

The nature of a government, in which there is nei- 
ther ſafety nor property, will not permit the people to 
keep any public markets,” or to lay up any ſtores. Let 
ts repreſent to ourſelves men who are depreſſed: and 
eorrupted by deſpotiſm, workmen who are unable to 
uwdertake any thing by themſelves; and, on the — 
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; hand, nature more fruitful in her gifts, than power is ra. 
cious, ſupplying a ſlothful people with food ſufficient 
or their wants and their deſires; and we ſhall wonder that 
any induſtry ſhould be found in the Indies. And, indeed, 
we may ſafely ſay, that hardly any thing would be many. 
factured there, if we did not go and encourage the 
workmen with money in our hands, or if we did not 
take care to beſpeak the goods we want, a year before 
hand. One third of the money is paid at the time of 
beſpeaking the work, another when it is half done, and 
the reſt on delivery of the goods. From this mode of 
payment reſults a wide difference, both in the price and 
| in the-quality of the goods; but hence reſults likewiſe 
| - the necellity of always having a ſtock in hand; ſo that it 
remains out a year the longer, that is, three years inſtead 
of two. This is an alarming circumſtance for a private 
man, eſpecially if we conſider the largeneſs of the ſtock 

hat is requiſite for ſuch undertakings. | 
As the charges of navigation and the riſks are im- 
menſe, they cannot be ſupported without bringing home 
complete cargoes, that is, cargoes of a million, or a 
million and -a half of livres , at prime coſt in the In- 
dies. Where ſhall we find merchants, or even men of 
fortune, who can afford to advance ſuch a ſum, to be 
reimburſed only at the end of three years? Undoubtedly, 
there, are very few. in Europe; and among thoſe who 
might have the power, ſcarce any would have the will 
If we conſult experience, we ſhall find that men of mo- 
derate fortunes only are the perſons who are inclined to 
run great riſks, in order to make great profits. But 
when once a man is poſſeſſed of an ample fortune, he 1s 
inclined to enjoy it, and enjoy it with ſafety. Not that 
riches can quench the thirſt after them; on the contra. 
ry, they are often the occaſion of it; but, at the ſame 
time, they furniſh a; thouſand means of gratification, 
without either trouble or danger. This opens to our 
view the neceſſity of entering into aſſociations, where a 
number of men will not ſcruple to be concerned, becauſe 
every individual will venture but a ſmall part of his for- 
tune, and will rate the meaſure of his profits upon the 
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mited ſtock of the whole ſociety: This neceſſity will 

wppear {ill more evident, if we confider how the buſineſs. 
f buying and felling is managed i in India, and what 
recautions it requires. | 

To contract beforehand for a cargo, above fifty dif- 
frent agents mult be employed, who are diſperſed in dif- 
frent parts, at the diſtance of three, four, or five hun- 
ted leagues from each other. When the work is done, 
t mult be examined and meaſured, otherwiſe the goods 
would ſoon be found faulty, from the diſhoneſty of the, 
rorkmen 3 a vice they are but too much addicted to, from 
he nature of their goyernment, and from the influence 
of thoſe various erimes of which the Europeans have ſet 
them the example for thefe three centuries paſt. 

After all thefe details, there are {till other operations 
remaining, not Tefs neceſſary. They muſt employ whit-*. 
les, men to beat the linens, packers, and even bleach- 
ng grounds, with pools of water fit for the purpoſe. 
I would certainly be very difficult for individuals to at- 
tend and to obſerve all theſe precautions: But ſuppoſing, 
that, by dint of induſtry, there was a poſſibility of ef- 
{ing it, it could not be carried' on any longer than 
ach of them could keep up a continued trade, and re- 
qularly ſhip off freſh cargoes. All theſe particulars are 
wt to be executed 1n a ſhort time, and not without e-' 
fbliſhed connections. Every private man, therefore, 
hould be able to fit out a ſhip annually during three 
jears, that is, to diſburſe four millions of livres. It 
v evident that this is impofſible; and that ſuch an un- 
lettaking is only to be compaſſed by a fociety. 

But, perhaps, ſome houfes may be eſtabliſhed in In- 
da, to carry through the preparatory buſineſs, and to 
ep do in readinefs for the ſhips that are to'be ſent 
df to Eur 5 

This eftabliſhment of trading houſes, at fix thoufand 
lagues from the mother country, with the immenſe 
lk that would be requiſite to pay the weavers before- 
land, ſeems to be a viſionary ſcheme, inconſiſtent with - 
aon and experience. Can it be- ſeriouſly imagined, ' 
that any merchants, who have already acquired a fortune 


u Europe, will tranſmit it to Alia to purchaſe a ſtock 
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of muſlins, in expectation of ſhips that, perhaps, may 
never arrive; or, if they ſhould, may be but few in num. 


ber, or may not be able to purchaſe ? On the contrary, 


we ſee that every European, who has made a ſmall for. 
tune in India, is intent upon returning home, and, in- 
ſtead of trying to increaſe it by the — means that pri. 
vate trade offers in thoſe parts, as well as the ſervice of 
the companies, they all wiſh to come and enjoy it quiet. 
ly at home. | oy 3 
If more proofs and inſtances were wanting, we need 
but attend to what paſſes in America. If we could ſup. 


| Poſe, that commerce, and the hopes of the profits ariſing 


from it, were capable of alluring rich Europeans to quit 
their native country, it would certainly be to go and (ct. 
tle-in that part of, the world, which is much nearer than 
Aſia, and where they would find the laws and mannen 


of Europe. It might naturally be ſuppoſed, that the 


merchants ſhould buy up the ſugars betore-hand of the 
planters, and keep them in readineſs to be delivered to 
the European ſhips as ſoon as they arrive, on receiving 
other commodities in exchange, which they would after- 
wards ſell to the planters when they wanted them. But 
it is quite the contrary. The — ſettled in Ame- 
rica are no more than commiſſaries or factors, who tranl- 
act the exchanges between the planters and the Euro- 
peans ; but are d little in a condition to carry on a briſt 
trade on their own account, that when a ſhip has not met 


with an opportunity of diſpoſing of her lading, it is left 


in truſt, on the account of the captain, in the hands of 
the commiſſary to whom it was conſigned. It is reaſon. 
able, therefore, to conclude, that what is not practiſed 
in America, would ſtill be leſs ſo in Aſia, where a larget 
Rock would be wanted, and greater difficulties mult be 
encountered, Add to this, that the ſuppoſed eſtabliſh 
ment of trading houſes in India, would not ſuperſede the 
neceſſity of ſocieties in Europe; becauſe it would be e. 
qually neceſſary to diſburſe twelve or fifteen hundred 
thouſand livres for the fitting out of every ſhip; 
which could never return into the ſtock till the third 
Fear, at-ſooneſt. 
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This neceſſity being once proved in every poſſible caſe, 
it is manifeſt, that the trade of India is of ſuch a nature, 
that very few merchants, if any, can undertake it upon 
their own bottom, or carry it on by themſelves, and 
without the help of a great number of aſſociates. Ha- 
ring demonſtrated the neceſſity of theſe ſocieties, the 
next thing to be proved is, that their intereſt, and the 
nature of things, would incline them to unite in one and 
the fame company. 

This propoſition depends upon two principal reaſons ; 
the danger of competition in the purchaſes and ſales, and 
the neceſſity of aſſortments. : 

The competition of buyers and ſellers reduces the com- 
modities to their juſt value, When the competition of 
ſellers is greater than that of buyers, the goods ſell for 
leſs than they are worth; and when there are more buy- 
ers than ſellers, their price is raiſed beyond their ordina- 
ry value, Let us apply this to the India trade. 

When we ſuppoſe that this trade will extend in pro- 
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portion to the number of private ſhips ſent there, we 


are not aware that this multiphcity will only increaſe the 
competition on the ſide of the buyers; whereas, it is not 
in our power to ancreaſe it on the fide of the ſellers. It 
is juſt the ſame thing as if we were to adviſe a number 
of traders to go and outbid one another, that they 
might get their goods the cheaper. | 
The Indians hardly conſume any of the produce, ei- 
ther of our lands, or of our induſtry. They have few 
wants, little ambition, and no great activity. They 
could eaſily want the gold and ſilver of America, which 
is ſo far from procuring them any enjoyments, that it is 
only a means of ſupporting the tyranny under which 
they are oppreſſed. Thus, as all objects of exchange 
have no value but in proportion to the wants or the fan- 
cy of the exchangers, it · is evident, that in India our 
commodities are worth very little, whilſt thoſe we buy 
there are of great value. As long as we ſhall ſee no In- 
tian ſhips come into our harbours, to fetch away our 
ſtuffs and our metals, we may venture to affirm, that 


thoſe people are not in want of us, and will conſequent- 


ly make their own terms jn all their dealings with us. 
Hence it follows, that the greater number there are of 
Vox. II. X European 
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European merchants who are concerned in this trade It 
the more the produce of India will riſe, and our oy WY rate 
fink, in value; and that, at laſt, it will be only by in. geth 
menſe exports, that we ſhall be able to procure any In. Wl of ( 
dia goods at all. But if, in conſequence of this order of WM bein; 
things, each particular ſociety is obliged to export more vou 
money, without bringing home more goods, they mui Wl prop 
carry on a loſing trade; and the ſame competition that wa) 
began their ruin in Afia, will complete it in Europe; mak: 
becauſe the number of ſellers being then greater, whilt colle 
the number of buyers is {till the ſame, the ſocieties wil ing et 
be obliged to fell at a lower rate, after having bought B. 
at an advanced price. on ce 
The article of aſſortments is not leſs important. By ment 
aſſortments is meant the combination of all the ſeveral nd! 
forts of commodities that the different parts of India e: 
produce; a combination-which is proportioned to the WM fand 
preſent plenty or ſcarcity of each kind of commodity in WM $'4"t 
Europe. On this chiefly depends the fucceſs, and all the Gove 
profits, of the trade. But nothing would be more diff alloc: 
cult in practice, for private ſocieties, than this aſſort. WI %?7 ! 
ment. How, indeed, ſhould thoſe circumſcribed and WM that : 
unconne&ed ſocieties, whoſe intereſt it is to conceal their ation 
operations from each other, acquire the knowledge that Wi "© 
is requiſite for this important purpoſe? How could they Le 
dire& ſuch a multitude of agents as muſt be employed: 
It is plain, that the ſupercargoes and commiſſaries, inca- WM "ral 
pable of general views, would be all aſking for the ſame WW Vants 
ſort of goods at the ſame time, in hopes of making : U ex 
greater profit. This would of courſe enhance the price I oulc 
of that article in India, and lower it in Europe, to the Puce 
great detriment of the owners; and of the nation in ge- duant 


neral. | had e 
All theſe conſiderations would certainly not eſcape Gove! 
the captains of ſhips and monied men, who would be ſo- Wi Went 
licited to enter into theſe ſocieties. They would be We 
diſcouraged by the fear of ſtanding in competition with the ne 
other ſocieties, either in the buying, ſelling, or making WM Cuntt 
up the aſſortments. The number of theſe ſocicties would i n 1 
ſoon be reduced; and trade, inſtead of extending, would jet ar 
be daily contracted into a narrower circle, and finally 7 
a 0 


be quite dropped. 


It 
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It would, therefore, be for the intereſt of theſe pri- 


te ſocieties, as we have before obſerved, to unite to- 
ether 3 becauſe then, all their agents, both on the coaſt 
l. WY of Coromandel, and on that of -Malabar in Bengal, 
rar being united and directed by one conſiſtent ſyſtem, 
would jointly labour in the ſeveral factories, to collect 
"us WI proper aſſortments for the cargoes that were to be ſent 
away from the chief factory; ſo that the whole ſhould 
make a complete aſſortment when brought home, being 
nn collected upon a uniform plan, and proportioned accord- 
wil ing to the orders and inſtructions ſent from Europe, 

But it would be in vain to expect, that any ſuch uni- 


git on could take place without the concurrence of govern- 
By nent. In ſome caſes, men require to be encouraged z 
er Wh 4d it is chiefly, as in the preſent inſtance, when they 
ada re afraid of being denied that protection which they 


tand in need of, or apprehenſive that favours may be 
granted to others, which may be injurious to them. 
Government would find it their intereſt to encourage this 


l. aſociation, as it is certainly the ſureſt, if not the only 
fort. vay to procure, at the cheapeſt rate, the India goods 
and chat are wanted for home conſumption, and for export- 
heir ation. This truth will appear more ſtriking, from a 
that very ſimple inſtance. | 

they Let us ſuppoſe a merchant, who fits out a ſhip for 
red! India with a conſiderable ſtock : Will he commiſſion ſe- 


reral agents at the ſame place to buy the goods he 
wants? Certainly not ; becauſe he will be ſenſible, that 
by executing his orders with great ſecrecy, each of them 
would injure the other, and muſt neceſſarily enhance the 
price of the goods; ſo that he would have a ſmaller 
quantity of the commodity for his money, than if he 
had employed but one agent. The application is eaſy: 


cape Government is the merchant, and the Company is the 
e {q- agent. ; 
d be We have proved hitherto, that, in the India trade, 
with MW the nature of things requires, that the ſubjects of one 
king country ſhould unite into one Company, both for their 
could on intereſt, and for that of the ſtate ; but nothing has 
could jet appeared, from whence it can be inferred, that this 


Company muſt be an excluſive one. We imagine, on 
the contrary, that the excluſive privilege always granted 
X 2 to 
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to theſe Companies, is owing to ſomething that is quite 
foreign to the effence of this trade. | 

When the ſeveral nations in Europe began to find, that 
it was their intereſt to take a part in the trade of India, 
which individuals refafed to do, though that commerce 
had long been open to all, they found it neceſſary to 
form Companies, and to give them all the encouragement 
that ſo difficult an undertaking required. They ad. 
. vanced money for them; they endowed them with all 
the attributes of ſovereign power; they permitted then 
to ſend ambaſſadors; they empowered them to make 

ace and war; and, unfortunately for them and for 
mankind, they have made too much uſe of that fata] 
privilege. They found it neceſſary, at the ſame time, 
to ſecure to them the means of indemnifying themſehes 
for the expences of ſettlements, which muſt be very con- 
fiderable. This gave rife to excluſive privileges, which 
at firft were granted for a term of years, and afterward 
made perpetual, from the following circumſtances : 
The brilliant prerogatives granted to the Companies 
were, in reality, ſo many impediments to trade. The 
right of having fortreſſes, implied the neceſſity of build- 
ing and defending them: That of having troops, im- 

lied the obligation of paying and recruiting them. 
The fame held good with regard 'to the permiſſion of 
fending ambaſſadors, and concluding treaties with the 
Indian princes. All this was attended with expences 
that were merely for ſhow, only fit to check the pro- 
greſs of trade, and to intoxicate the agents and facton 
of the Companies, who fancied themſelves ſovereigns, 
and acted accordingly. 

Nations, however, found it very convenient to have a 
kind of colonies in Afia, which ſeemed to coſt them no- 
thing; and as it was but reaſonable, whilſt the Comps 
nies bore all the burden of the expences, to ſecure to 
them all the profits, the privileges have been continued, 
But if, inſtead of attending only to this pretended co. 
nomy, which could. not be lafting, they had extended 
their views to futurity, and connected all the events 
which muſt naturally be brought about in the courſe of 
a number of years, they muſt have foreſeen, that the 


expences of ſovereignty, which can never be — 
| becaule 
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becauſe they depend upon numberleſs political contin- 
gencies, would, ſooner or later, abſorb both the profits 
and the ſtock of a trading Company: That then the 
public treaſury mult be exhauſted to aſſiſt the chartered 
Company; and that their favours, coming too late, 
could only repair the miſchief already done, but would 
not remove the cauſe, and would leave the Companies for 
erer in a ſtate of mediocrity and languor. 

But why ſhould not governments at laſt allow them- 
ſelves to be undeceived ? Why ſhould they not take up- 
on themſelves a charge which properly belongs to them, 
and the burden of which, after having cruſhed the Com- 
panies, muſt finally fall upon them ? There would be 
then no further occaſion for an excluſive privilege. The 
Companies which now exiſt, and are valuable on account 
of their old connections and eſtabliſhed credit, ſhould be 
carefully preſerved : The appearance of monopoly would 
raniſh for ever; and their freedom might enable them 
to purſue ſome new track, which they could not think 
of, whilſt they were encumbered with the charges an- 
nexed to the charter. On the other hand, the field of 
commerce, being open to all the members of the Com- 
munity, would fertilize and thrive in their hands. They 
would attempt new diſcoveries, and form new eterpri-- 
zes. The trade from India to India, now ſure of a mar- 
ket in Europe, would grow briſker, and extend farther. 
The Companies, attentive to all theſe operations, would 
meaſure their dealings by the progreſs of private trade; 
and this competition, which could not be 1njurious to- 
any, would be beneficial to the ſeveral Rates. 

We apprehend-this ſyſtem would conduce to reconcile 
every intereſt, and is conſiſtent with all prineiples. It 
ſeems to be liable but to one rational objection, either 
on the part of the advocates for the excluſi ve charter, or 
of thoſe who contend for a free trade. | | 

If the former ſhould affert, that the Companies, with- 
out the excluſive charter, would have but a precarious 
criſtence, and would ſoon be ruined by private traders ; 
| ſhould anſwer them, that they were ſurely then not in 
earneſt, when they affirmed that private trade could ne- 
ver ſucceed, For, if it is able to ruin that of the Com- 
paces, as they now * it can only be by engroſ- 
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ſing every branch of their trade againſt their will, by 
Juperiority of powers, and by the aſcendant of liberty, 
Beſides, what is it that really conſtitutes our Companies 
It is their ſtock, their ſhips, their factories, and not 
their excluſive charter. What is it that has always 
ruined them? Extravagant expences, abuſes of all kinds, 
viſionary undertakings; in a word, bad adminiſtration, 
far more deſtructive than competition. But, if the di. 
ſtribution of their powers is made with prudence and d- 
conomy, if the ſpirit of property directs their operations 
there is no obſtacle which they cannot ſurmount, no 
ſucceſs which they may not expect. | 
If this fucceſs alarms the advocates for freedom; if 
they ſtiould ſay, on the other hand, that thoſe rich and 
werful Companies 'would terrify private men, and 
partly deſtroy that general and abſolute freedom which 
is fo neceſſary to trade, we ſhould not be ſurpriſed to 
hear them, ſtart this objection; for men are almott al. 
ways guided by reports, both in their actions and opi- 
nions. I do not except from this error the greatelt 
part of our writers upon revenue. Commercial and ci- 
vil liberty are the two tutelar deities of mankind, which 
we all reverence as well as they. But we are not to be 
ſeduced by words; we chuſe to attend to the ideas 
they are meant to convey. I would aſk thoſe reſpect- 
able enthuſiaſts for liberty, what they would wiſh; 
whether they would have the laws aboliſh the very name 
of thoſe ancient Companies, that every citizen might 
boldly ruſh into the trade, and that they ſhould all 
have the ſame means of procuring enjoyments, and the 
fame reſources to raiſe a fortune? But if ſuch laws 
with all that parade of liberty, are in fact exclulive 
laws, let not the deceitfulneſs of this language induce 
us to adopt them. When the ſtate permits all its mem- 
bers to carry on a trade that requires a large ſtock, and 
which conſequently very few are able to undertake ; ! 
would aſk, what the bull: of the nation gets by this re- 
ation? It ſeems as if we meant to expoſe their cre- 
dulity, in ſuffering them to undertake impoſſibilities. 
If we totally ſuppreſs the Companies, there will be no In- 
dia trade at all, or it will be only carried on by a fev 
capital merchants. f ä 
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I will go farther ſtill, and, bating the article of the 
excluſive charter, I will venture to affirm, that the India 
Company, by the manner in which they are ſettled, have 
made many people ſharers in their trade, who would 
otherwiſe never have been concerned in it. Conſider 
what a number of proprietors in every ftation, and of all 
ages, partake of the profits of this trade, and you will 
allow, that it would have been far more circumſcribed if 
it had been in private hands; that the exiſtence of Com- 
panies has only diffuſed it, whilſt it ſeemed to reſtrain 
it ; and that the moderate price of the ſhares muſt be a 
powerful motive to the people, to wiſh for the preſerva- 
tion of an eſtabliſhment, which opens to them a track 
that would for ever have been ſhut againſt them, by a 
free trade. | 

In truth, we believe that Companies and private men 
might equally proſper, without injuring one another, or 
creating any jealoufies between them. The Companies 
might {till purſue thoſe great objects, which, by their 
nature and extent, can only be managed by a wealthy 
and powerful aſſociation. Private men, on the contrary, 
would confine themſelves to ſuch objects as are in a 
manner overlooked by a great company, but might, by 
proper economy, and the combination of many ſmall 
powers, become a ſource of riches to the parties con- 
cerned. 

It is the buſineſs of ſtateſmen, who, by their talents, 
are called to the management of public affairs, to decide 
upon the notions of an obſcure citzzen, who may have 
been miſled by his want of experience. The ſyſtem of 
politics cannot too ſoon, nor too deeply, be applied to re- 
gulate a trade in which the fate of nations is ſo much in- 
tereſted, and will, probably, always be an affair of the 
utmoſt conſequence. | 

To put an end to all intercourſe between Europe and 
India, that luxury which has made ſuch rapid progreſs 
in our part of the world ſhould be baniſhed from every 
late, Our effeminacy ſhould not create a thouſand 
wants, unknown to our forefathers. The rivalſhip of 
trade ſhould no longer agitate the ſeveral nations who vie 
mth each other in amaſſing riches. There ſhould be ſuch 
revolutions in the manners, cuſtoms, and opinions of men, 

as 
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as are never likely to happen. We ſhould return within 

the limits of nature, which we ſeemed to have abandon. 
ed for ever. Pry 
Such are the laſt reflections ſuggeſted to us with tc. 
ſpect to the connection of Europe with Aſia. Let u 
now turn our thoughts to America. 
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Diſcovery of America. Conqueſt of Mexico; and ſettle- 
ments of the Spaniards in that part of the New World. 


NCIENT hi preſents to our 

view a *. — ſpectacle. The ene — 
continued repreſentation of great revolu- 3 
tons, heroic manners, and extraordinary e- = b. 
rents, will become more and more intereſt- | 
ing, in proportion to the uncommonneſs of 9 
dur meeting with occurrences that bear any reſemblance 
to them. The time of laying the foundation of em- 
pres, and again overthrowing them, is paſt. The man, 
before whom the world was filent, is no more. The 
different nations of the earth, after tedious rugghes, 
and obſtinate wars between ambition and liberty, 1 
at laſt ſettled in the wretched tranquillity of flavery. 
They now employ thunder in their battles, merely to 
take a few towns, to gratify the caprice of a few power- 
ful men; they cy employed the ſword in the de- 
truction or eftabliſhment of kingdoms, or in vindicating 
the natural rights of mankind. Our hiſtory is now in- 
pid and trifhng ; yet we are not become more happy. 
A uniform and daily plan of oppreſſion has ſucceeded to 
the troubles and ſtorms of conqueſt; and we behold, 
vith indifference, the various ranks of abject ſſaves com- 
bating each other with their chains, for the amuſement 
of their maſters. | "+ 

Europe, that part of the globe which has moſt in- 
fluence over all the reft, ſeems to have fixed itſelf on a 
folid and durable foundation. The different communi- 
ties of which it conſiſts, are almoſt equally powerful, 
enlightened, extended, and jealous. They are perpe- 
tnally making encroachments upon each other; and in 
the midſt of this continual fluctuation, ſome wilt gain, 
and others lofſe; and the balance wilt alternately www 
* | ol 
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from one ſide to another, without ever being entirely 
deſtroyed. Religious fanaticiſm, and the ſpirit of con. 
queſt, thoſe two diſturbers of the univerſe, have ceaſed 
to operate. That great lever, whoſe extremity wa 
on earth, and whoſe center of motion was in heaven, i; 
now broken; and kings begin to diſcover (though not 
for the . happineſs of their people, who attract little of 
their attention, but for their own private intereſt ) that 
the great end of government is to obtain riches and ſe. 
curity. Hence they maintain numerous armies, fortify 


their frontiers, and encourage trade. 

A ſpirit of barter and exchange hath ariſen in Eu- 
rope, that ſeems to open a vaſt field of ſpeculation to 
adventurers, but delights moſt in peace and tranquillity, 
A war, among commercial nations, is a conflagratiog 
that deſtroys them all; it is an action, which brings the 
whole fortune of a great merchant into queſtion, aud 
alarms all his creditors. The time is not far off, when 
the tacit ſanction of goverument will extend to the pri- 


vate engagements between ſubjects of different nations, 
and when thoſe bankruptcies, the effects of which are 


felt at immenſe diſtances, will become matters of ſtate, 


In theſe mercantile ſtates, the diſcovery of an iſland, 
the importation of a new commodity, the invention of 
ſome uſeful machine, the conſtruction of a port, the e- 
ſtabliſhment of a factory, the carrying off a branch of 
trade from a rival nation, will be eſteemed atchievements 
of the utmoſt importance; and the annals- of nations 
will fall to be written by commercial philoſophers, a 
4 were formerly by hiſtorical orators. 

The diſcovery of a new world is alone ſufficient to 
furniſh employment for our curioſity. A vaſt continent 
entirely uncultivated, human nature reduced to the mere 
animal ſtate, fields without harveſts, treaſures without 
proprietors, ſocieties without police, and men without 
manners; what an intereſting and inſtructive ſpectacle 
would theſe have formed for a Locke, a Buffon, or 2 
Monteſquieu ! What hiſtory could be ſo ſurpriſing, ſo 
delightful, ſo affecting, as the detail of their voyage! 
But the face of rude unpoliſhed nature is already disf- 

We ſhall endeavour to collect the features of it, 
though now half effaced, as ſoon as we have. made the 
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eder acquainted with thoſe rapacious and Tavage Chri- 
tians, whom an unhappy accident firſt brought to the 
other hemiſphere. i nen 


grain, anciently known by the names of 


Heſperia, and Iberia, was inhabited by men, P IN 
who, defended on one fide by the ſea, and on ,. if 
the other by the Pyrenean mougtains, enjoy- Spain. 


ed, in peace, an agreeable climate, a plenti- 
ful country, and governed themſelves according to their 
own cuſtoms. 'The ſouthern part of this nation had, 
in ſome degree, emerged from its ſtate of barbagty, by 
means of a tranſient intercourſe it maintained with fo- 
reigners 3 but the inhabitants of the coaſts on the ocean 
continued to reſemble all thoſe nations, which know no 
other occupation but that of the chace. They were ſo 
attached to this kind of life, that they left the toils of 
zpriculture entirely to their women; the fatigues of which 
they had brought them to ſupport, by eſtabliſhing an an- 
mal general aſſembly, in which thoſe who had moſt di- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in the\ exerciſe of cultivation, re- 
ceived publie applauſe. 3 

Such was the ſituation of Spain, when the Cartha- 
ginians caſt their longing eyes on a country filled with 
riches, of which its inhabitants were entirely ignorant. 
Theſe traders, whoſe ſhips covered the Mediterranean, 
ntroduced themſelves in the quality of friends, who 
offered numberlefs commodities, in return for uſeleſs me- 
tals. The temptations of a trade, ſo advantageous in ap- 
pearance, blinded the Spaniards to- that degree, that 
they permitted theſe republicans to build, upon their 
coaſts, houſes for their occaſional reſidence, magazines 


br the ſecurity of their merchandiſe, and temples for the 


exerciſe of their religion. Theſe eſtabliſhments inſenſi- 
bly became fortreſſes, of which this trading power, 
whoſe policy was ſuperior to its arms, 'availed itſelf, to 
enſſave a credulous nation, always divided within itſelf, 
and irreconcileable in its enmities. By bribing ſome, 
ad intimidating others, Carthage ſucceeded in the con- 
queſt of Spain, by the aſſiſtance of Spaniſh ſoldiers, and 
dpaniſh wealth. - | 


The Carthaginians having thus become maſters of the 
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and moſt valuable part ef this fine county, 
. ſhewed that they either knew not, or deſpiſed the mean 
of eſtabliſhing their dominion. Inſtead of continuing tg 
appropriate to themſelves the gold and ſilver, with 
which the. nations were abundantly ſupplied 
from their mines, by exchanging for them - commoditig 
of Uierle value, they reſolved to carry off every thing by 
force. Nor was this t ical diſpoſition peculiar ty 
the republic; the general, the officers, the private men 
and even the merchants, acted upon the ſame principle. 
The violence of their proceedings threw the conquers 
; provinces into deſpair, and made the apprehenſion. of ſo 
heavy a yoke intolerable to thoſe which were yet free, 
Thele ſentiments determined both the one and the o- 
ther 4t0/accept of ſuccours, which proved no leſs fatal 
5 than the calamities they were intended to redreſs; and 
8 Spain became a theatre of jealouſy, ambition, and hatred, 
between Rome and e. 54 
The two commonwealths contended with great obſt 
nacy, for the empire of this Hine part of Europe; and, 
it would at laſt have belonged to neither af 
them, if the Spaniards had continued quiet ſpectators of 
the quarrel, and left the rival nations time to exhaul 
each other. But, chuſing to become actors in the 
bloody ſcene, they reduced themſelves to be ſlaves to 
"century. nap ee 
In a ſhort time, the degeneracy of thoſe maſters of the 
world, inſpired the ſavage nations of the north with cou- 
rage to ſeize upon ſome provinces that were ill governed, 
and ill defended. The Swedes, the Vandals, and Goths, 
ae the Pyrenees. As theſe barbarians were robber 
by prbfeſſion, they were incapable of becoming citizens 
and made war upon each other. The Goths, ſuperior i 
abilities or good fortune, ſubdued the reſt, and reduce 
all the kingdoms of Spain into one; which, notwith- 
ſtanding the defects in its conſtitution, and the unbound: 
ed extortions of the Jews, who were the only merchants 
ſupported itſelf till the commencement of the eighth ce: 


t this period, the Moors, who had made themiſclv 


maſters of Africa, with that impetuoſity which ide 
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ed AI their | enterptizes, palſed the ſea. They 
— und a kin without 1 and without abilities ; a 
g ig multitude J $ofrw i aud not one 'miniſter/; foldiers 
with githout courage, and a without experience; Her an 
7 dfeminate people, Uifzolted with the government, and 


diſpoſed to change their maſter ; and rebels, who j mo 


8 by a them for the of plundering, burning, and maſ: 

r to becring fg fell in ran Oh - Wer In . than three 
men, the fo deſtroyed, 
ple altar of the Ne dl At open t founda- : 
Were fl. 4 #144 

of {oF Spain ac ileal uo 0 | forthe kes, of 


ate, humanity, , politeneſs, or? lloſophy, ſeveral arts, 


e nad a confiderable trade. Theſe flouriſhing times laſt- 
faul & not long. The numberlefs ſects that aroſe among 
and the conquerors, and the" irreparable faults they commit-. 
red Bi ted in eſtabliſhing diftinct ſovereigns in all e ptinci- 
i pal towns of their dominion, ſoon put an end to them. 
obſt. During this tithe, the'Goths, who, to avoid the Mo- 
and, ma wer, had found an afylum in the extremi- 
er OW ty of the Aſturias, were labouring under the yoke of 
N . anarchy, plunged in a barbarous ftate of ignorance, op- 


preſſed by went fanatical prieſts, languiſing in inexpreſ- 


| the BY ible poverty, and perperitally haraſſed by civil wars. 
es 0 Under the ro Agente of "theſe calamitics, PA from atail- 
fz ing themſelves of the viſions among their enemies, they 
thought themſelves ſufficiently happy to be forgotten, 
of the WW or not to be- known by them. But, as ſoon as the 
con crown, which was original elective, became hereditary 
rac BY n the tenth century; a8 ſoon as. the nobility and bi- 
"oth, Bl ſhops became incapable of diſturbing the tate, and the 
ben people, raiſed from flavery, were admitted! to a ſhare of 
Lend BY the. government, the national ſpirit began to: revive: 
107 u The Arabians, attacked on every fide, were ſucceſſi 
ducel tripped of their conqueſts, At the end of the fifteent 
with. century, they had but one little kingdom remaining. 
ound: Their fall would have been more rapid, had they been 
date BY engaged with a er that could have united, in one 
1 C03" common centre, the conguetto i gained over them. But 


this was not the caſe. 'The Mohammedans were attack- 
 nlependnt ate each of which was at the head of 
an independent ſtate. 7 was divided into as many 

Vor. II. * G Kingdoms. 
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5 as it. contained provinces; and it was not, til 
er a long time, revolutions, that theſe 
_ petty: ſtates. were at * melted down into the two mo. 
narchies of Caſtile and Arragon. After which the mar. 
riage of Iſabella with Ferdinand, non apply united 
all the crowns of Spain in one family, they found then, 


ſelves E . the enterprize of r * Kingdon 


of 
his f 5 which eren occupied. one eighth j 
of the pem 22 of Spain, had always been in a ou 
ing condition, — rg invaſion of the e but 
its proſperity, increaſed, in proportion as uccelles of 
the Chriſtians duced, A greats ere the Infidel 
inhabitants to take refu uge there ; at whe time, it con- 
ſiſted af three millions inhabitants. Thraughout the 
reſt of Europe, there: were no Jands - well. Fru 
ſuch numerous and improved manufactures, ſo regular 


and fo extenſive a navigation.. The public. reyenues a- 
mounted to ſeyen millions of livres * ; a prodigious ſun, 


at a 8 when gold and ſilver were very ſcarce. _ 
important advantages, far from deterring the 


| | 3 Caſtile and N from invading Gran» 


da, were the motives that 2 x ſtimulated them to 
the enterprizc. It coſt t ears nee war, 
to ſubdue this flouriſhing — 4 — e conqueſt of it 
was completed by the 1 5 of 5. . W 

n ing 9 Fru 13925 ** OR TR 
be T. was. in theſe rlorious times that 
San 43 her N. a man of obſcure 


rn 13k birth, whoſe knowledge of e and 
el. naxrigation was far ſuperiox to that of his 


met _cotemporaries, propoſe ed to the Spaniardy 


| 2 who were happy at. home, 105 aggrandite 


themſelves abroad. He was led by a fe. 


- cret 3 to imagine that there muſt certainly be 


nother continent, and that he was the perſon deſtined 
8 diſcover it. The notion of Antipodes, which ſuper: 
0 a had pins as e and e and 
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teln itſelf had treated as chimerieal, appeared, to this 
jetrating”” mus, to bod, its foundation in truth. 

is idea, perhaps the 5 =_ ever entered into the 
keart of man, took ſtron effion'of his imagination; 3 
4nd having in vam Nope th the acquiſition of a new he- 
nülphere to his natibe country Genoa, to Portugal 
where he then reſided, and even to England, which he 
might have expected would have readily embraced'every 
proje& of 'extentling its maritime power, he Venen- 
cated his defi sto Iabella,” oo 

The miniſters of this princeſs, Who locked e e | 
{cheme” of Bfcovering a new world as che project of a 
ditempered brain, treated the author of it, for ſome 
time, with that contemptuous inſoſenee, which true ge- 
nus often experiences from men in power, whoſe abili- 
ties do not rife Beyond the common ſtandard. But no 
diiculties could diſrourage Columbus Who, ke all o- 
thers that engage inextraordinary rizes, ha&alarge 
hare of that enthuſiaſm which renters them ſuperfor to 
the cavils of the ignorant, the contempt of the proud, 
the evaſions of the covetous, and the delays of the indo- 
lent. At length, by perſeverance, ſpirit, and courage, 
— pa by — — and addreſs, he ſurmount- 

every difficulty: obtained a t of three 
mal Wach, and ninety = * he ſet an en e zd of 
Auguſt 149 , with the title of admiral and wies of 
the iſlands and territories he' ſhould diſcover. 7 

After a long navigation, the ſhips 'crews, verified 
with the idea of the immenſe tract of ocean, which lay 
between them and their native country, began to de- 
{pair of the ſucceſs of their undertaking. Their diſcon- 
tent roſe” to that height, that they, more than once, 
propoſed to throw Columbus over- board; and to return 
to Spain. The admirat concealed his chagrin,” as well 
3 he could: but finding that a mutiny would imme- 
lately enſue, he aſſured his companions, that if he 
did not diſcover land in three days, he would ſail back 
to Europe. For ſome time paſt, on ſounding, he had 
found a bottom; and, from other circumſtances, had 


pod reaſon” to conclude, that he vas not far from 
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„ Ix was in the month of October that 
Ke 1 5 world was 4 8 Bo 
rr on one of the  Lucayas or Babam 
in eee l, ich be called Sen Seele, 
0 ; took polſclhon of it in the name of Ilabe 
r . nes did not imagine there 
co any in in ſeizing upon a. un Which 
was not iohabited by Chriſtians. . _e 
- 'The.iſlanders,, on ſeeing the ſhips, ant a.race of men 
0 different from their own, were terrified, and ran 2 
May- The Spaniards caught ſome of them; treated 
deen , and diſcmlſed cher loaded wi 
Ppreients. 
This behaviour entirely diſſipated” che fan of the 
"hol cats gr inhabitants appeared upon the ſhore 
we oat them, came. op. board. | The 
admiration, Their manner was 
brought Lala xuh 1 7 0 the 
Spaniards in 1 get ng them 
Nane I 23 3 PT the nei ov 
. Aland ſhowed pie fame obliging diſpoſition, failors 
ſent by Columbus to make diſcoveries, every where met 
with the kindeſt reception. Men, women, and children, 
were employed in furniſhing them with pro The 
filled the hammocks whe N eg with fine 
cotton. But, it was. go iards wanted; 
and they ſoon le . 2. Aesch ſavages wore 
ornaments made of this precious metal, which they pre- 
ſented to their new gueſts; who, on their part, were 
more diſguſted with the naked a ppearance and ſimplicity 
of theſe people, than 7 with their kindnc6s 
They were. incapable o diſcerning in them the genuine 
characters of nature. Surprized to find men 5 cops 
per colour, without beards, or hair on their bodies 
they conſidered them as à race of imperfect neh 
who were only to be treated with humanity, till the ne 
ceſſary information was obtained, in regard to the 7 


ae thin . 


1 ike. e and the gold mines. 


Having viewed ſeveral ſmaller iſlands, Columbus land 
ed zen the north ſide of a large iſland, called by the 
natives Hayti; to which he gave the name of Hiſpa: 
- viola, and which is now called San Domingo : a5 * 

- Condu e 
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conducted thither by ſome ſavages of the other iſlands, 
who” accompanied him without the leaſt: diſtruſt, and 
gave him to underſtand, that the great iſland furniſhed. 
them with the metal-the Spaniards were-ſo fond of.. 


THE iſland of Hayti, which is two hun- * uftome 
dred leagues in length, and fixty, and, in ofthe people 
ſome places, eighty in breadth, is divided of =, 4 ö 
from eaſt to weſt by a chain of mountains, by 0 
which occupythe centre of the iſland, and %%% 3 
zre for the moſt part ſteep. It was diſtri- % „ 1 
buted into five populous kingdoms, the in- Hiſa 5 e 
habitants of which lived in perfect amity. „ 414 
Their kings; who are called Caciqu es. 
were abſolute, and much beloved. The complexion of 
theſe people was much fairer than in the other iſlands. 
They painted their bodies. The men went quite na- 
ed. The married women wore a kind of cotton pet- 
ticoat, which reached no further than their knees. The 
girls, as well as the men, were naked. Their food was 
maize, roots, fruit, and ſhell-fiſh.. As they were tem · 
perate, nimble, and active, but not ſtrong, they were 
werſe from labour. They lived free from care, in a 
ſtate of a le indolence. Their time was ſpent in 
dancing, di verſion, and ſleep. By the accounts the Spa- 
niards gave of them, they ſhewed few marks of genius; 
and, indeed, this muſt be the caſe with iſlanders, Who, 
living in a ſtate of ſ tion from the reſt of, mankind, 
muſt, of neceſſity, have very confined ideas. Detached 
ſocieties arrive at improvement by i{low. and painful ad - 
vances. They derive no advantages of refinement from 
thoſe diſcoveries, which: time and experience throw. in 
the way of other people ; and their adventures are too 
— oy afford them many opportunities of acquiring 

now 2 Leg EA nec wn 

themſelves confeſs, that theſe people 
were humane, void of malice and revenge, and almoſt 
diveſted of any paſſion whatever. They were ignorant, 


la 


but ſhewed nowdefire-to-be inſtructed. This indifference, 


and the confidence they put in-ſtrangers, prove that they 
were happy. Their hiſtory, and their notions of morali- 
ty, were contained in a collect on of ſongs, which they 
* * learned 
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learned from their infaney: and they had, in common 
with all nations, ſome fables concerning the origin of the 
human race. 

We know little of hots religion, to which they pal 
no great attention; and it is probable that in this re- 
ſpect, as well as in many others, they have been calum- 
0544 2p the authors of their deſtruction; who pre. 
tend as theſe iſlanders, whoſe manners were ſo gentle, 
paid adoration to a number of malevolent beings, The 
nnn of a malevolent dexty:s can never be yittu- 


5 Thy had no law that — any Rada number 
of wives. It was common for one of them to have ſome 
eve and diſtinctions allotted her; but theſe gave 

er no authority over the reſt. She was one whom the 
huſband loved the beſt, and by whom he thought him- 
ſelf beſt beloved. On the death. of her partner, the ſome- 
times oauſed herſelf to be buried in the ſame grave with 
him. This was not a cuſtom, a duty, or a point of ho- 
nour among this people.; but the wife found it impoſſi- 
ble to ſurvive the object of her tendereſt affection. This 
freedom in love and marriage, which was authorized by 
their laws and manners, was by the Spaniards called de- 
bauchery, licentiouſneſs, and vice: And to the pretended 
exceſhve indulgence of the iſlanders in this point, they 
attributed the riſe of a diſtemper, which, as a philoſophi- 
cal phyſician has lately demonſtrated in a treatiſe on the 
origin of the venereal diſeaſe, was known in Europe be · 

fore the diſcovery of America. 
Theſe iſlanders had no other weapons than a bow, and 
arrows made of wood, the point of which, being hard- 
ened in the fire, was ſometimes armed with ſharp ſtones, 
or the bone of a fiſh. The ordinary dreſs of the 1 
was of itſelf an impenetrable armour againſt arrows of 
this kind, ſhot with little dexterity. Theſe weapons, and 
ſome ſmall clubs, or rather large fticks, which could ſl: 
dom eee we re fr from making theſ peo 
ple formidable.” 

They were divided into different claſſes, one of 
which laid claim to a kind of nobility : But we are little 
-acquainted either with the ratives annexed to thus 
2 or the means Hebels btaining it. This ibn. 
ran 
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ant and ſavage people had alſo ſorcerers among them, 
who were always either the ne or parents of ſu- 


tion. 
Columbus omitted nothing that michs. engage the 
friend{hip of theſe iſlanders. But, at the ſame time, he let 
mem know, that though he had no inclinatiqn to hurt 
them, he did not want the power. The proofs he gave 
in their preſence, of the ſurprizing effects of his artillery, 
conrinced them of the truth of what he ſaid. They 
looked upon the Spaniards as men deſcended from 8 
ad the preſents they received were, in their eſtimation, 
not mere curioſities, but ſacred things. This error was 
productive of great advantages: Nor was it removed by 
uy act of folly or cruelty. ; They gave the ſavages red 
caps, glaſs beads, pins, Knives, and bells, and reed in 
return gold and proviſions. . 10 
Columbus took advantage of this harmony, to. 1 
on a place for a ſettlement, which he deſigned ſhould 
be the centre of all his future projets. He erected a 
fort, with the aſſiſtance of the iſlanders, who cheerfully 
kbouredito forge chains for themſelves. He left thirty. 
zine Caſtilians in the place ; and, having reconnoitered 
3 part of the ifland, ſailed for, Spain. 
arrived at Palos, a port of Andaluſia, from whence 
he had ſet ſail ſeven months before. He proceeded by 
land to Barcelona, where the court neſided. This voy- 
ige was a triumph. The nobility and people went to 
neet him, and followed him in crouds to the preſence 
of Ferdinand and Iſabella. He preſented to them ſome 
ilanders, who had voluntarily accompanied him. He 
produced pieces of gold; birds, cotton, and many curi- 
olities, which were valuable on account of their novel- 
ty. Such a variety of uncommon objects, expoſed to the 
new of a people, whoſe vanity, inflamed by - imagina- 
tion, magnified every thing, made them fancy that they 
for an inexhauſtible ſource of riches for ever flowing 
into their country. The enthuſiaſm even reached the 
throne. At the”) public audience the ſovereign gave 
to Columbus, he: was permitted to be covered, and to 
it as a grandee of Sein. He related his voyage to 
them. They loaded him with eareſſes, commendations, 


ud honours 5 and, ſoon after, be reimbarked with ſe- 


venteen 
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venteen fail to make new diſcoveries, and to eſtablif 


colomes. hs | 2 | | | 

On his arrival at San Domingo with fifteen hundred 
foldiers, three hundred artificers, miſſionaries, corn, 
fruits, and ſuch domeſtic animals as were unknown in 


the new world, Columbus found his fortreſs.demoliſhed, 


and all the Spaniards · maſſacred. It appeared, on exa- 
mination, clear to Columbus, that they had drawn this 
misfortune upon themſelves, by their haughty, licenti- 
ous, and tyrannical behaviour: And he had the addreſ 
to perſuade thoſe who had leſs moderation than himſelf, 
. that it was good policy to poſtpone their revenge to an, 
other time. They employed themſelves entirely in ſeru. 
tinizing the mines, the working of which was one day 
to coſt ſo much blood; and in building forts in the 
.neighbourhood, with ſufficient garriſons to protect their 
33 In the mean time, the proviſions that 


1 had been brought from Europe were ſpoilt 

— ciſe by the damp heat of the climate; and the 
22 few hands ſent. over for the purpoſe of raib 
unn vegetables in a country ſo favourable to 
Hy . their growth, were either dead, or diſabled 
* * by chneſs. The military people were de- 


ſired to ſupply their place; but they dil 
dained an employment that was to. them ſub» 
fiſtence. Indolenee began then to be an honourable di- 
ſtinction in Spain. To do nothing was eſteemed. the 
characteriſtic of a gentleman: And the meaneſt ſoldier 
choſe to live in the higheſt ſtile, in a country where he 
had the command. The iſlanders offered them every 
thing; but they required more. They were perpetual- 
I aſking them for proviſions and gold. | In: ſhort, thele 
unhappy people haraſſed themſelves in gardening, hunt 
ing, fiſhing, and working in the mines, to. gratify the 
4nſatiable Spaniards, who, at the ſame time, conſidere 
them in no other light, but that of traitors and rebell- 
ous ſlaves, hoſe lives might be taken away at pleaſure. 
Columbus, finding that the Indians were exaſperated 
by this barbarous treatment; returned from purſuing bs 


diſeoveries, in-hopes-of bringing the parties to 9. * 
110 a a p 
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ciliation : But the mutinous clamours, af. a fiercs A 
npacious ſoldiery drove them into, hoftilities,, whic 
were ere en ſentiments, bath as a man 5 fa a 

With two hundred opts, eres, orſa, 


litician. | ; AQUA 
rota to attack an army ſaid to, conſiſt of a hun- 
ired thouſand men, on the where the city, of St 
lago was Fernen . rand} 

The unhappy Indians were conquered, before the en. 
gement. They looked upon the Spaniards a8 beings 
of a ſuperior order. Their admiration, reſpeQ,;and fear, 
were increaſed hy the European armaur: And the fight 
of the horſe, in, partiqular, aſtaniſhed; them beyond mear 
fure- Many of. them were. ſimple; enough to believe, 
that the man and the horſe were the ſame. animal, or a 
kind of deity. Had their courage even been proof a- 
gainſt theſe impreſſions of terror, they. could have made 
but a faint reſiſtance. The cannonading, the pikes, and 
a diſeiphne to- which they were ſtrangers, muſt, ave 
ably diſperſed them. They fled. on all; ſides. They 
demanded peace, which was granted them, on condition 
that they ſhould. cultivate, the land for the Spaniards, 
and wo them with a certain quantity. of gold. every 
month. 5 2 (95909 eie rei Nas 

Theſe hard terms, and the eruelties that aggravated 
them, ſoon became inſupportable. To avoid them, the 
| in the mountains, where they hop- 
ed to procure the ſmall ſubſiſtence their neceſſities. re: 
quired, by hunting and gathering wild fruits, till their 
enemies, who cach of them required more nouriſhment 
than ten Indians, finding themſelves. deprived of provi- 
lons, ſhould be obliged to repaſs the ſeas. But they 
vere diſappointed in their expectations. The. Caſtilians 
maintained themſelves by the ſupplics they received from 
Europe, and purſucd their horrid plan with more eager- 
nels than exer. No place was inacceſſible to their rage. 
They trained their dogs to hunt and devour. the unhappy 


Indians: And ſome of them made a vow. to maſlacre 


twelve every day in honour of the twelve Apoſtles. B 
theſe means, a third part of thefe nations was deſtroyed, 
On their arrival the iſland. was ſuppoſed to contain a 
million of inhabitants. All accounts agree, that this 

al Ai! number 
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. Jibaber'ix vot' exaggerated; and it is certain; tit th 


Population was confſderable. 2 
Thofe who had the good fortune to eſcape miſery, 
fatigue, alarm, and the fword, were forced to fubmit to 


the will of the conqueror, who exerciſed his power with 
more rigour, as it was not now reſtrained by the preſence 
of Columbus. This great man was returned to Spain, to 
inform the court of the barbarities, which the character 
of the — — made it impoſſible for him to pre. 
vent, and which the voyages he was ually engaged 
In, diff not permit him to controul. ing his abſence, 
the colony which he had left under his brother's com- 
mand, was torn by difſenfions, animoſities, and mutinics 
No orders were o , unleſs when ſome cacique waz 
to be dethroned, ſome hord pillaged or demoliſhed, or 
ſome nation extirpated. The moment theſe fangt 
troops had 5 of the treafures of theſe unhay- 
Py. people, whoſe throats they had cut, the diſturbance 
were renewed. The deſire of independency, and the 
difficulty of making an equal diſtribution of plunder 2. 
mong a ſet of men equally greedy, created diſſenſions 

Authority was no longer refpe&ed ; the ſubalterns paid 
as little regard to their commanders, as the commanders 
Aid to the laws: and open war at laſt broke out among 
themſelves; | | 

The Indians, who ſometimes bore a part in theſe 
bloody and deteſtable ſcenes, and were always witneſſes 
of them, recovered their courage a little. Notwithſtand- 
ing their ſimplicity, they ſaw far enough, to judge, that 
it was by no means impracticable to rid themſelves of a 
ſmall number of tyrants who appeared to have loſt fight 
of their projects, and attended to nothing but the gratt 
fication of the implacable hatred they bore to one ano- 
ther: animated by this hope, they engaged in a confede- 
racy, which was managed with more addreſs than could 
have been expected, and had acquired conſiderable 
ftrength. The Spaniards, who perſiſted in deſtroying 
each other, notwithſtanding they were threatened by ſo 
great a danger, would probably have fallen victims to 
their on obſtinacy, had not Columbus arrived from 
Europe at this critical juncture. | 


The diſtinguiſhed reception he had met with wat 
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ir, had made but a flight impreſſion upon the people. 
Time, which brings in reflection to counterwork the 
nagic of enthuſiaſm, had deſtroyed, that fondneſs for 
apedition' to the new world, which at firſt ſo ftrongly 
prevailed. The oftentatious diſplay of the treaſures 
wrought from thence, ceaſed to be an incitement : on the 
contrary, the livid complexions of all the people who re- 
— 7 2 and the ſevere and diſgraceful diſtempers 
wder which the greater part laboured ; the accounts of 


„be unwholeſomeneſs of the climate, of the numbers 
ho had Joſt their lives, and, the hardſhips. they had 
0 mdergone, from the ſcarcity of proviſions; an unwil- 


kdgneſs to obey a foreigner, who was blamed for the 
rerity of his diſcipline ; and, perhaps, the jealouſy 


bey entertained of his growing reputation, all contribu- 
ed to produce an inſuperable - prejudice againſt San 
e Domingo, in the ſubjects of the province of Caſtile, the 
* wly Spaniards who were allowed to embark in that en- 

KrPNLZE, 3 10 F - * 1 
he 1 was neceſſary, however, to procure planters at any 
be nte :, the 1 therefore propoſed to have recourſe to 


the priſons; and, by reſcuing the greateſt malefactors 
from death "ag infamy, to make them the inſtruments 
> extending the power of their country, of which they 
had been the bane and diſgrace. This project would 
e been attended with fewer inconveniences in ſuch 
Ne wlontes, as, having gained a more fold eſtabliſhment, 
4. might, by the. force of their laws, and the purity of 
bat bir manners, reſtrain or correct the exceſſes of a few 
c . letious and profligate individuals. But infant es | 
i dure founders of a, different character from a train 0 
>, Whaditti. America will never get rid of the remains of 
lat alloy which debaſed the, firſt, colomes that were 
4. {W'{ported_thither from Europe, Columbus ſoon, ex- 
14 enced the III effects of his injudicious propoſal. 
be Had this enterprizing ſeaman carried out with him 
nen of the common ſtamp, he might, during the voy- 
i have inſpired them with honeſt principles, at leaſt, 
to rot with high notions of honour. - Theſe perſons, 
on 0 their arrival, would have conſtituted A majority, and 
be reſt would have been obliged, or rather diſpoſed to 
e e of mederaJjon 3nd. oheduance, they 
| 5 1 71 rn 363.9114 ; . me 2 
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would have ſet them. Such a henne z would hen 
been 8 the n As, and hate 
eſtablimed the cblony on the moſt ſolid foundation. 
The Indians would have been better treated, the mines 
worked to greater advantage, and the taxes more eaſily 
collected. The mother country, animated by this ſuc. 
ceſs to the greateſt attempts, might have formed ney 
ſettlements, Which would have augmented the glory, the 
wealth, and the power of Spain. Theſe important e. 
vents, which might have been brought forward in a fe 
years, were rendered abortive by this ſingle piece of mil. 


The malefactors who accompanied Columbus, in con- 
junction with the free - booters at San Domingo, form- 
ed a ſociety the moſt abandoned imaginable. They 
were ſtrangers to fubordination, decency, and humanity, 
The admiral, in particular, was the object of their te- 
ſentment, who ſaw too late the fatal error he himſt] 
had committed; or into which, perhaps, he had been 

betrayed by his enemies. This extraordinary man paid 
very dear for the fame which his genius and induſtry 
had procured him. His life exhibited'a perpetual con- 
traſt between thoſe incidents which either elate or de- 
preſs the mind of a conqueror, © He was not only con- 
tinually expoſed to cabals, calumnies, and” the ingrati- 
tude of individuals,” but had the caprice of a haughty 
and ſuſpicious court to encounter, which, by turns re- 
warded, or puniſhed, careſſed, or diſgraced him. 
© The prejudice entertained by the Spaniſh miniſtry 
againſt the author of the greateſt diſcovery ever made, 
operated fo far, that an arbitrator was diſpatched to the 
new world, to decide between Columbus and his ſol- 
diers. Bovadilla, the moſt ambitious, ſelf-intereſted, 
unjuſt, and hot-headed perſon America had ever behelo, 1 
arriyed at San Domingo, put the admiral in irons, ail 
conducted him to Spain like the worſt of criminals. The 
court, aſhamed of ſo ignominious a treatment, granted 
him his liberty; but without redreſſing the injury he hat 
received, or reſtoring him to his employments. Such 
was the fate of this uncommon' man, who, to the aſto- 
fiſhment of Eurdpe, added a fourth part of the earth, 0 
rather half a world, to this globe; which had been ſo long 
efolate, and ſo little known. It might reaſonably + 


— 
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teen expected, that public gratitude would have given 
the name of this bold adventurer to the-new hemiſphere; 
the firſt difcovery of which was owing te his enterpri- 
zing genius. This was the leaſt homage ef reſpect 
that could be paid to his memory : but, eicher through 
envy, inattention, or the -caprice of fortune in the di- 
tribution of fame, this honour was reſerved for-Ame- 
neus Veſpueius, who only trode in thefootiteps of a man 
whoſe name ought to ſtand foremoſt in the Uſ of 
characters. Thus, the very zra which added America 
to the known world, was diſtinguiſned by a ſpecimen of 
juſtice, which was a fatal prelude to thoſe ſeenes of 
nolence, of whichthefe unhappy ehimes were afterwards 
to be the theatre. | IOF n 9 
After the diſgrace of Columbus, and the death of Ha- 
bella, theſe abuſes became more frequent. Though the 
iſlanders were condemned to undergo a degree of drud- 
pery, which often proved fatal to them, and to pay the 
molt exorbitant fines, they had hitherto continued to 
lve in their hords, after the manner of the country, and 
mder the government of their caciques. Tn the year 
1506, Ferdinand was petitioned to make a diſtribution 
of them among the eonquerors, that they might be em- 
ployed in the mines, or in any other kinds of labour 
tht tyramy might think proper to inffiét. Religion 
h and policy were the two pretences made uſe of to pal - 
re. hate this inhaman It was urged, that fo long as 
theſe ſavages were tolerated in ther-fuperſtiions, they | 
ty would never embrace chriſtianity; and would always be 
ade in a diſpoſition. to revolt, unleſs their diſperſion put it 
the out of their power to make any attempt. The monarch 
complied with their requeſt at the inftance of the cler- 
7, whoſe intolerant principles always tranſported them 
into violent meaſures. The whole ifland was divided in- 
to a great number of diſtricts. Every Spaniard, he- 
ther a native of Caſtile or Arragon, was indiſeriminate- 
ly allotted a larger or a ſmaller part, in proportion to 
his rank, intereſt, or birth. Phe Indians, aſſignetl to 
tach diſtrict, from this inſtant, became flaves, whoſe 
ſervices and lives were at the diſpofal of their maſters. - 
This cruel arrangement was afterwards adopted in all 
the ſettlements in the new world. 1 
Vox. II. 2 The 
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The produce of the mines was now more certain. At 


firſt, one half belonged to the crown. This claim was 
73 reduced to one third, and at length limited to 
a fifth part. 4 3. 42 8 

The treaſures brought from San Domingo excited 
the avarice even of thoſe who would not venture to croſ 
the ſeas. | The grandees, and thoſe who had employ. 
ments in the ſtate, obtained grants, by which they en- 
riched themſelves without any trouble. They commit. 
ted the care of them to agents who were to make their 
own fortunes, while they increaſed thoſe of their princi- 
pals. Impoſſible as it ſeemed, there was now an aug- 
mentation of cruelties. In five years after this barha- 
rous {ſyſtem took place, the natives were reduced to 
fourteen thouſand z and the continent and the adjacent 
iſlands were obliged to be ranſacked for ſavages to ſup- 
ply their place. | oh ers 93:41 

They were indiſcriminately chained together like 
beaſts. Thoſe who ſunk under their burdens were com- 
pelled to riſe by ſevere blows. There was no intercourſe 
between the ſexes, but by ſtealth. The men periſhed 


in the mines, and the women in the fields, which they 


cultivated with their weak hands. Their conſtitutions, 
already exhauſted with exceſſive labour, were ſtill fur- 
ther impaired by an unwholeſome and ſcanty diet. The 
mothers expired with hunger and fatigue, prefling their 
dead or dying infants to their breaſts, ſhrivelled and con- 
trated for want of a proper ſupply of milk. The fa- 
thers either poiſoned themſelves, or ſought death on 
thoſe very trees, on which they had juſt before ſeen their 
wives or their children expire. | 

The Spaniards, before their firſt ſettlements in the 
new world were laid waſte by theſe ſcenes of horror, had 
formed ſome of leſs note at Jamaica, Porto-Rico, and 
Cuba. Velaſquez, the founder of the laſt of theſe, was 
deſirous that his colony ſhould enjoy, together with that 
of San Domingo, the advantage of making · diſcoveries 
upon the continent; and he fixed upon Francis Hernan- 
dez of Cordova, to conduct this glorious undertaking- 
He furniſhed him with three veſſels, and a hundred and 


ten men, with permiſſion to ere& forts, to bring of 
{layes, or to export gold at his own diſcretion. This 
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wyage, which was made in 1917, was productive of no 
erent except the diſcovery of Lyncatan. | 
John of Gryalva, who was fitted out the following 
ear with a view of obtaining a more accurate knowledge 
of this country, diſcharged his commiſſion with ability; 
but he did not confine himſelf to this object: he ſurvey- 
ed the coaſt of Campeachy, purſued his voyage ſtill far- 
ther north, and diſembarked wherever he found a con- 
renient landing place. Though he did not always meet 
with a favourable reception, his expedition proved ex- 
tremely ſucceſsful. He brought home a great quantity 
of gold, and got a ſufficient inſight into the extent, o- 
pulznce, and ſtrength of Mexico. cif 


Tus conqueſt of this vaſt empire ap- 


peared too great an undertaking for a man Cort 757 2 
af Gryalva's abilities. Fernando Cortez, fo ft | 
who was more diſtinguiſhed on account of l of 
the expectations the world entertained of hath . 
his fut ure conduct, than by the great ſer- 7 ; 7 
nces he had already performed, was unani- wut 

: himoff Ta- 
mouſly fixed upon to carry this plan into baſs | 
execution. According to the repreſenta- feos 


tion given of him by his adherents, it appears that he 
had ſuch an uncommon ſtrength of conſtitution, that he 
was able to undergo the greateit fatigues; that he poſ- 
lelled the talent of eloquence in an eminent degree; a 
lagacity, which foreſaw every thing; a preſence of mind, 
not to be overcome by the moſt unexpected events ; that 
he was fruitfnl in expedients ; that he knew how to re- 
duce thoſe to ſubjection, who refuſed to liſten to terms 
of accommodation; that his conſtancy was ſuch, that he 
never receded from the point in view; and that he had 
that enthuſiaſtic love of glory, which has ever been con- 
ldered as the leading qualification in a hero. This ad- 
ſantageous idea has long prevailed among the generality 
of people, whoſe judgments are, and muſt ever be regu- 


ated by the ſtandard of fucceſs alone. But fince philo- 

phy has thrown a new light upon hiſtory, it is become 

a matter of doubt, whether the faults of Cortez did not 

orerbalance his great qualities. | 

Be this, however, as it may, this man, who was af- 
Z 2 terwards 


j 
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terwards ſo celebrated, was no foener inveſted by Veh. 


_ quez with the command of the moſt important expedi. 


tion thut had hitherto been undertaken to the new world, 
than he found bimſelf on an eminence, which preſented 
the ptoſpects of fame and fortune in all their charm, 
Having ſurmounted the obſtacles which jealouſy and en. 
mity threw in his way, he ſet fail, on the roth of Fe. 
bruary 1519. His forces couſiſted of five hundred and 
eight ſoldiers, a hundred and nine ſailors, with their pro. 
per officers; fome horſes, and a fmall train of artillery, 
Chis armament, mconfiderable as it. was, was not e. 
quipped by government, which only lent the ſanction 
of its name to the attempts that were made to diſconet 
new countries, and form new ſettlements. They were 
all carried on at the expence of private perfons, who 
were ruined, x they failed in their enterprizes ; while 
their fucceſs the domi nion of the mother- coun- 

In the courſe of theſe early expeditions, the Rate 
did not form any plan, advance any money, or raife au 
troops. The love of gold, and the fpirit of chivalry, 
; ed, were the only incitements to in- 
duftry and activity. Their influence, however, was {6 
powerful, that not only the common people, but great 
numbers of diſtinguiſhed rank, flew with impatience to 
mix with ſavages in the torrid zone, where the chimate 
is frequently unwholefome. There was, perhaps, at that 
time, no people upon earth, beſides the Spaniards, (6 
frugal, ſo much inured to fatigue, or fo accuſtomed to 
the intemperature of a hot clmmare, as to be able to en- 
dure ſo many hardſhips. | 

Cortez, who was remarkable for theſe qualities, in hit 
way, attacked the Indians at Tabaſco, defeated them in 
ſeveral engagements, granted them peace, entered into 


an alliance with them, and brought away ſeveral of theit 


women, who were very glad to follow him. This rea- 
dinefs of theirs had a natural caufe. 
In America, the men were in addicted to that 


ſhame ful kind of debauche which ſhocks nature, and 


animal inſtinct. depravity has been att. 


ed by fome to natural weakneſs; which, however, 
ſhould rather ſeem to repreſs, than to encourage it. It 
may, perhaps, be aſcribed to the heat of the climate, tic 
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contempt the men have for the ſofter ſex, the little plea- 
ſure that can be experienced in the arms of a woman ha- 
rafſed with labour, the inconſtancy of taſte, the caprice 
which incites us, in every particular, to enjoyments that 
are leaſt common, and to a certain purſuit after pleaſure, 
more eaſy to be conceived, than explained with decency. 
Belides, have not thoſe hunting parties, in which the 
men are frequently abſent from the* women for two 
months, contributed to familiarize men more with each 
other? This vice is, therefore, in theſe countries, no- 
thing more than the conſequence of an univerſal and 
wolent paſſion, which, even in civilized countries, tram- 
ples upon honour, virtue,, decency, probity, the ties of 
conſanguinity, and patriotic ſentiment: beſides that there 
are ſome actions, to which civilized people have, with 
reaſon, attached moral ideas, that never have entered in 
to the minds of ſavages. & 
However this may be, the arrival of the Europeans 
raiſed new ideas in the American women. They threw 


themſelves, without reſerve, into the arms of theſe libi- 


dinous ſtrangers, who had inured themſelves to cruelty, 
and whoſe avaricious hands were drenched in blood. 
While the unfortunate remains of theſe ſavage nations 
rere endeayouring to ſeparate themſelves from the ſword 
that purſued them, by immenſe tracts of deſerts, their 
vomen, who had been .hitherto too much neglected, 
boldly trampling on the carcaſes of their children, and 
of their murdered huſbands, went to ſeek their deſtroyers 
even in their camp, in order to entice them to ſhare the 


ardent tranſports with which they were devoured. This 
fury of the American women, in favour of the Spa - 


mards, may be reckoned among the cauſes that contri- 
buted to the conquelt of the new world. Theſe women 
ulually ſerved them as guides, frequently procured them 
ance, and ſometimes betrayed - conſpiracies to- 
them. | art 

The moſt celebrated of theſe women. was named Ma- 


nina. Though ſhe was the daughter of a pretty power- 
ful cacique, ſhe had been reduced, by ſome ſingular e- 
rents, to a ſtate of ſlavery among the Mexicans from 


ber earlieſt infancy. She had been brought by freſh in- 


cideuts to Tabaſco, before the arrival of the Spaniards. 
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Struck with her vigour and her charms, they ſoon diſtin- 
—— her from the reſt. Their general ſurrendered 

is heart to her, and at the fame time excited a warn 
paſhon in her breaſt, In the mid of amorous embrace, 
the readily learned the Spaniſh language. Cortez, on his 

part, foon diſcovered the intelligent mind, and reſolute 
Character of his miſtreſs ; and not only made her his in. 
terpreter, but alſo his adviſer. All hiſtorians agree, tha 
= acted a conſiderable part in every enterprize againk 


IT has been alledged, that this empire had 
not then been founded above a century. In 
order to eftabliſh a circumſtance of ſo little 
credibility, It is neceffary we ſhould have o- 
ther teſtimony than that of the Spaniards, 
who had neither the ability tior the will to 
avith the amine any thing; and better authority than 
ines chat of their fanatic prieſts, who wanted to 
, tablith their own ſuperſtitions, by aboliſhing 
de worſhip of theſe people. What ſhoul 

wee have known of China, if the Portugueſe 

had been able to ſet it on fire, overthrow or _— 
as they did the Brazils ? Should we now converſe aboitt 
the atitiquity of its books, its laws, and its manners? 
fophers have been ſuffered to pe- 


Cortez 
arrives 
at Mex- 
ich. His 
engage- 
ments 


When ſotne few 
netrate into Mexico, there to find out and clear the 
ruins of their hiſtory, and that thefe learned men fhall 
neither be monks nor Spaniards, but Engliſh or French- 
men, who will be allowed every liberty, and have all 
the meats of getting at the truth; then perhaps we may 
Tearn, whether batbariſm has not deftroyed the ancient 
records that might have diſcovered the traces of it. 

Our lights, concerning the founders of the empite, 
are not more certain than thofe we have with reſpect to 
the æra of its foundation. This is another of thoſe facts, 
of the Knowledge of which, the ignorance of the Spa- 
niards bas deprived us. Their credulous hiſtorians have, 
indeed, told us, in an uncertain and vague manner, that 
fomt barbarians, who formed a national body, ifſuing 
from the north of this continent, had ſucceeded in ſub- 


duing fucceffively ſome ſavages born under a milder 1 


6 — 


only ſmall ſocieties. 
All that we can affirm, is, that Montezuma was the 
ſorereign vert 
coalts of that empire. This monarch was ſoon informed 
of the arrival of theſe ſtrangers. Throughout this vaſt 
extent of kingdom, conriers were placed at different 
ditances, who ſpeedily acquainted the court with every 
thing that happened in the moſt diſtant provinces. Their 
diſpatches were made up in pieces of eotton, upon which 
were delineated the ſeveral circumſtances of the affairs 
that demanded the attention of government. The figures 
were intermixed with hi ic characters, which 
. the art of the painter had not been able 
to expreis. ä 
. to be expected, that a prinee who had been 
raiſed to the throne by his valour, who had extended 
his empire by conqueft, who had numerous and difci- 
plined arrtties, would either fend to attack, or would 
bimſelf fall upon a handful of adventurers, who dared to 
mſeſt his dominions with their rapine. This, however, 
vas not the caſe. "The Spaniards, who had always an 
meſiftible turn to the marvellous, endeavoured to ex- 
plain, by having recourſe to a miracle, a condu@ fo e- 
ridently oppoſite to the character of the monarch, and 
incompatible with his fituation. The writers of this 
1 nation have not ſcrupled to declare t the 
e univerſe, that, a little before the diſcovery of the 
ew world, it had been foretold to the Mexicans, that 
at invincible people from the eaſt would ſoon come a- 
notg them, who would, in a memorable and terrible 


manner, avenge the gods, enraged on account of their 


dortid crimes, and particulatly by that vice which is 
nolt repugnant to nature. This fatal prediction alone, 
they ſay, fafcinated the great underſtanding of Monte- 
zuma. By this impoſture, they have imagined, thut 
they ſhould gain the db uble advantage of juſtifying their 
r- and making heaven anfwerable for a part 
af their eruelties. This abſurd fable Has for à long 
ume obtained credit among ſome perſons in both he- 
niſpheres ʒ and ſuch infutuation is not fo 
night at firſt be imagined. The reaſons of it will be 
made evident, by a few reflections. The 
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nd who either did not live in a ſocial tate, or formed 


of Mexico, when the Spaniards landed on the 


furprifing, as it. 
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The earth has ever been ſubje& to revolutions, Be. Stur 


ſides its diurnal and annual motion from weſt to eaſt, it N uuivei 
may have an inſenſible one, which, though ſilent as the | 
lapſe of time, produces a revolution from north to ſouth: 

and which the moderns have juſt begun to diſcover, with. 

out pretending, however, either to mark the æra of its 
commencement, or to trace its progreſs by any calcy. 
ation. i 

This inclination would be only apparent, if it were 
owing to the heavens, which, by a flow motion, propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the orbs they contain, at. 
tract them and the ſun towards the pole; but it would 

be a real one, if our globe, by its natural conſtitution, 
verges as it were inſenſibly to a point, oppoſite to this 
ſecret motion of the heavens. However this may be, by 

the natural conſequence of this inclination, the earth! 
axis being conſtantly declining, it may happen, that 
what we call the oblique ſphere may become a right 
one, and what was a right ſphere, may, in its turn, be- 
come an oblique one—that the countries now lying un. 


- der. the equator, might formerly have been under the 


Poles, and what is now the frigid zone, may have be 

fore been the torrid. h 

_ Hence we may conclude, that this great variation in 

the poſition of the whole body of the earth, muſt pro- 

duce many particular alterations on its ſurface. The 

ocean, which acts as the inſtrument of all theſe ſmaller 
changes, following the different inclination of the axis 

retires from one tract of land, and occupies another, oc- 
calioning thoſe inundations or deluges which have ſuc- 
ceſſively overflowed the face of the globe, drowned its 
inhabitants, and every where left viſible marks of ruin 

and devaſtation, or laſting memorials of their fatal ei- 

fects in the annals or traditions of mankind. + | 

_ Theſe perpetual conteſts between the earth and the on 
ocean, though two elements of oppoſite natures, are in- ¶ bons of 
ſeparably conneQed. The earth, by ingulphing the wa- Cy wi 


ters in her internal cavities, and the ſea, by encroaching —_ 


upon, and ſwallowing up large tracts of land, make... 
the inhabitants of the globe ſenſible of the danger of ke th 
their ſituation, and alarms them with the proſpect a don has 

pure over 


heir impending fate. The lively recollection of pal 
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Be. WY maturally begets a dread of future changes. Hence the 


„it WY univerſal traditions concern: 
the es, and the expectation of the future confi 502 of 
ith, Wi the world. The violent agitations which have been felt 
th. n every part of the globe, earthquakes occafoned by 
* it; WY ;nundations, or volcanoes produced by thote convulfgons, 
cu. WY raiſe and cheriſh dreadful apprehenſions in the minds of 

men. As this terror is the parent of fuperſtition, it 
ere las every where received the ſanction of its authori- 
or- y: and it is obſerved to operate moſt firongly in eoun- 
at- WM tries, ſuch as America, where the veftiges of theſe re · 
ud wlations of the globe are moſt remarkable, or moſt re- 


ion, cent. 8 | | 
| with fear, conſiders a fingle cala- 
by WB nity as the parent of a thouſand others. Earth and 
th's WY beaver feem equally to confpire his ruin: he fees death 
that WW both: above and beneath him: he conſiders events which 
ght Wil accidentally happen at the fame junct ure, as connected 
be- ¶ in the nature and the conſtitution of things: and as moſt 
un- ¶ of the tranſactions on this globe under the afpect 
the ef ſome conſtellations, the ſtars are aceuſed of having 
be- fare in every calamity, the cauſe of which is un- 
known ; and the mind of man, which has ever been be- 
n in Wi vildered in its inquiries concerning the origin of evil, 
pro- Wl las been led to ſuppoſe, that certain fimilar aſpects of 
The che planets, however common, have an immediate and 
aller Wi neceffary influence on all 
1x13, Wi fucceeding thefe appearances. | 
oc-W Political events, in particular, on account of their 


ſuc- ¶ greater importance to mankind, have ever been confider- | 


1 113 ad as more immediately depending on the motion of the 
run I tas. Hence thoſe falſe predictions and terrors, which 
et tare in all ages kept the world in awe; terrors, the ori - 


the On the ſurface of America may be ſeen ſtill deeper impref- 


in- bens of the ravages which water and fire are conſtantly making 
erery where. The vaſt galfs, immenſe lakes, numberleis iſlands, 
peat zivers, high mountains, lands ſeldom inhabited, far lei 
peopled, all theſe bear witneſs to the plagues and calamities 
herewith nature has afflicted this part of the globe; all of them 
ſrike the mind with that dread of annihilation, which fuperſti- 
tion has fo often made a bad uſe of, iu order to maintain her em- 
pre over the orld. - 
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gin and progreſs of which, are entirelyowing to the if. 
erent degrees of 1gnorance in ind. ln 
Though Montezuma, as well as many other perſont, 
might poſſibly have been affected with this diſeaſe of the 
human mind, there is no cireumſtance that can induce 


us ta impute this prevailing weakneſs to him. His po. 
litical conduct, however, was not the wiſer on this ac. 


count. Since this prince had been upon the throne, he 
no longer had diſplayed any of thoſe talents that placed 
him upon it. Paſſing his life in a ſtate of effeminacy 
and indolence, he deſpiſed his ſubjects, and oppreſſed 
his tributaries. His mind was ſo debaſed and corrupted, 
that even the arrival of the Spaniards could not rouſe 
him into action. He waited, in negociations, the time 
he ſhould have employed in combat, and was deſirous of 
ſending away, laden with preſents, enemies he ought to 
have deſtroyed. Cortez, to whom this ſupineneſs waz 
very convenient, omitted nothing that might contri- 
bute to encourage it, and always treated with him in 
the moſt friendly terms. He declared, that he was ſent 
merely with orders to hold a conference with the power- 
ful emperor of Mexico, on the part of the greateſt mo- 
narch of the eaſt. Whenever he was preſſed to reim- 
bark, he always anſwered, that he had never ſent away 
any of his ambaſſadors, without giving him an audience. 
At length the deputies finding him determined, were o- 
bliged, according to their inſtructions, to have recourle 
to menaces, and ſpoke in high terms of the opulence 
and ſtrength of their country. Cortez then turning to 
his ſoldiers, told them, This is exactly what aue avere in 
ſearch of; great dangers and great wealth, He had then 
completed all his preparatives, and gained every infor- 
mation that was neceſſary. Reſolved, therefore, to 
conquer or to periſh, he ſet fire to all his ſhips, and di- 
reed his march to the capital of the empire. 

In his way, he met with the republic of 'Tlaſcals 
who had always been enemies to the Mexicans, who 
wanted to make it ſubje& to their empire. Cortez no 


doubting that they would favour his projects, demand- 
ed permiſſion to paſs through their empire, and propo- 
ſed an alliance; both Which were refuſed, for reaſons 


that we never have been able to learn. The ſurprizing 
; ; accounts 
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cccounts given of the Spaniards, aſtoniſhed the inhabi- 
ants of Tlaſcala, but did not diſmay them. They 
fought four or five battles ; in one of which the _—_ 
troops were broken, and in danger of being defeated, 
12d not ſome diſſentions happened in the enemy's army. 
Cortez was obliged to entrench himſelf ; and the Tlaſ- 
calans, who wanted nothing but arms to make them 
ritorious, ruſhed to death upon his breaſt- works. 
Another circumſtance which contributed not a little to 
their defeat, was a certain point of honour dictated by 
the feelings of common humanity, adopted by the Greeks 
u the ſiege of Troy, and by ſome nations among the 
Cauls. This was the dread and diſgrace of ſuffering 
the dead or the wounded to be carried off by the ene- 
ny. An attention to this point occaſioned. a. conti- 
mal confuſion in their army, and abated the vigour of 
their attacks. SHOE IS TT rig 6: 
The form of government among theſe people was ve- 
j ſingular, and, in many reſpects, at leaſt, may be pro- 
pole as an excellent model. The country was divided 
nto ſeveral diſtricts, which were ruled by princes who 
rere ſtiled Caciques. They led their ſubjects into the 
feld, levied taxes, and adminiſtered juſtice: but their 
kus and edicts were to have the ſanction of the ſenate 
of Tlaſcala, in which the ſupreme authority reſided. 
This body was compoſed of citizens, choſen out of each 


litrict, by an aſſembly of the people. The laws and 


manners of the Tlaſcalans were extremely ſevere. Falſe- 
bood, filial ingratitude, and the crime againſt nature, 
yere puniſhed with death. Polygamy was tolerated by 


ay, Their climate led to it, and the government en- 


couraged it. | 


Military merit here, as in all uncivilized ſtates, or 


uch as aſpire to conqueſt, was in the higheſt eſteem. 
In their warlike expeditions, they carried in their qui- 


ers two arrows, on which were engraven the figures of 


two of their ancient heroes. They began the engage- 
nent by diſcharging one of theſe arrows, which it was 
point of honour to retrieve, Their dreſs was different 
u towns from what it was when they were in the field. 
They are celebrated for openneſs and ſincerity in their 


public treaties, and the veneration they paid to old men. 
N Theft, 
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F 
tion; aud the s guilty of thoſe crimes were 4, 
2 No ftrong liquors were allou.fſ f 
od to be drank by any but veterans, exhauſted by def 10e 


The T1 — had their pleaſure-gardens and their W 
baths. They r and they 
5 One of their principal di ivinities was 
the goddeſs: of love, who had a temple, 
nnn the celebration of be 
feftinals. 

. extent, nor was it 
r Thor in this part of ehe- world, Though 
mountamous, * een eary populem; md 


very happy. 
Such whom the Spaniards 4diſdamed 


were the 
to acknowledge of the ſame ſpecies with themſclve, 
One of the qualities of the Tlaſcalans, which excited 
their contempt the moſt, was the love of liberty. They 
fancied that they had no government, becauſe it was not 
. veſted in a ſingle perſon ; no Re og becauſe it differed 
from that of Madrid; no virtues, becauſe they were not 
of the fame religious perſuaſion ; and no underftanding, 
becauſe they did not adopt the ſame opinions. 
National —— perhaps, never 1dolized to 
rhat degvee among 


ted, chats! — 1nfluen- 

ced, and their dani formed. The glowing and 
manly genius they derived from-nature, 7 — only 
more ingenious in inventing ſophiſms to juſtify their er- 
rors. Never was the perverſion of human reaſon main, 
tained in a more dogmatical, determined, obſti nate, and 
artful manner. Nor was their attachment to their cu- 
ſeoms leſs violent. They could not allow any people up- 
on earth to be ſo intelligent, and virtuous 48 
themſelvcs. This national pride, carried to an-exce(s af , 1 
mfatuation beyond example, would have inclined then |. ©” 
w conſider Athens in the fame < ntemptuous light f; 175 
Tlaſeata. They would have treated the Chineſe asbrutc, a 
war pres ys where gp Eee oppreſſion, ane 
Notwithſtanding * 


ſipport them in their enterprize. * 


ed towards the capital city} through a 
ſertile country, watered' by fine rivers, 
and interſperſed” with towns, woods, cul- 
tirated fields, and gardens: The ſoil 
produced a variety of plants unknown in 
Europe. Birds of the molt glittering plu- 
mage, and animals of a new ſpecies, appeared 
jn great abundance. Nature only changed 
her appearance, by aſſuming a more agree- 
able and rich dreſs. The temperature vf the 


{ant verdure and fertility. Some trees were 


a covered with bloſſoms, others with delicious fruits; and 
the ſame grain was ſowing in one field, and reaping in 


bog wother. 


The Spaniards ſeemed to be infenfible to the beauties 

1 vo © fo new ea ſcene. They ſaw that 8 the com- 
ples; that the arms, 

ons of the Mexicans were adorned 


mon ornament of the houſes and tem 
of furniture,” and perſ, 


Wir this reinforcement; Cortes advan- 


air, and the continual heats which were not 
inſupportable, preferved the earth in con- 
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Notwithſtanding this haughty and imperio TE" 
mind, they made an alliance with the Tlaſcalans, who" 
ſurniſhed them with troops to conduct their march, and 


Cortez ad. 


vances te- 
warts 
Mexico; 
manners, 
religion, 
governs, 
ment," and 
riches of 
the empire, 
at the ar- 
rival of the 
Spamards. 


with the ſame metal. This alone attracted their notice, 


— Urinity in Heaven itſelf, and always fixing his eyes up- 
reo its golden porches, | 

MM Montezuma's wavering diſpoſition, and, perhaps the 
and Far of contaminating his former glory, prevented him 
= dom 17 the Spaniards at their arrival; from 
up bining the Tlaſcalans, who were braver than he; and, 
* from attacking conquerors, who were fatigued with their 


nen i bre Mammon, whom Milton deſcribes as forgetting the 


g oll on victories. He ſeemed to have no other plan, than 
hen do endeavour to divert Cortez from his deſign of viſiting 
it aal lis capital, and at laſt determined to introduce him into 


mes it himſelf. He had, under his command, thirty kings or 
Gon WY punces, many of whom were in a condition to bring a 
numerous army into the field. His riches were immenſe, 


ang nd his power abſolute. It is ſaid, that his ſubjecte 
had 
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had no ſmall ſhare of underſtanding, knowledge, in- 
duſtry, and politeneſs. They were warriors, and had 
high notions of honour. - 1 
Had the emperor of Mexico known how to avail him. 
ſelf of theſe advantages, his throne would have been im. 
moveable. But this prince, forgetting what he owed 
to himſelf, and to his ſtation, did not ſhew the leaſt 
inſtance of courage, or ability; when he might hate 
cruſhed the Spaniards by the exertion of his whole 
foree, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority in diſcipline and 
arms, he rather choſe to have recourſe to perfidy. 
While he loaded them with preſents, careſſes, and e. 
very token of reſpeQ at Mexico, he gave. orders to at- 
tack Vera-Cruz, a colony the Spaniards had eſtabliſhed 
with a view of ſecuring their retreat, and of being fur- 
niſhed with ſupplies. .. Cortez acquainted his companions 
with the news, and told them, That it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſurprize theſe barbarians with ſome ex- 
< traordinary exploit; and that he reſolved to ſeize the 
© 'emperor, and make himſelf maſter of his perſon.” His 
deſign being approved, he inſtantly marched with his 
officers to Montezuma's palace, and told him he muſt 
either follow him, or die. The prince, whoſc puſila- 
nimity could only be equalled by the raſhneſs of his ene- 
mics, reſigned himſelf into their hands. He was obliged 
to conſent to the puniſhment of the generals, who had 
acted only in obedience to his orders: and completed 
his diſgrace, by ſubmitting to do homage to the king of 
Spain. 1 | 
Vin the midſt of this ſucceſs, Cortez received advice, 
that Narvaez was . diſpatched by the governor of Cuba, 
with a ſmall army, to deprive him of his command. He 
marched towards his rival, engaged, and took him pri- 
ſoner. He ordered the vanquiſhed to lay down their 
arms, but afterwards reſtored them, and propoſed that 
they ſhould follow him. He gained their affections, by 
his openneſs and magnanimity ; the army of Narvaez 
inliſted under his ſtandard; and he returned to Mexico, 
where he had left two hundred men to guard the em- 
8 e e "ths gg * . 
Commotions were excited among the nobility of 
Mexico, who deeply reſented the captivity of their 
24 5 | Prince; 
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prince; and the indiſereet zeal of the Spaniards 8 
prompted them to diſturb a public feſtival, celebrated 1 
honour of the deities of the country, by deſtroying their 
altars, and making a maſſacre of the wosſhippers and 
prieſts, had provoked the people to take up arms. The 
only mark of barbariſm among the Mexicans, was their 
ſuperſtition : their prieſts, however, who were a diſgrace 
to humanity, made a moſt ſcandalous abuſe of that a- 
bominable worlhip, which they had impofed upon the 
eredulity of the people. This government, hike all o- 
ther civilized nations, acknowledged a ſupreme being, 
and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments: bat theſe 
uſeful doctrines were diſgraced by a mixture of abſur- 
dity, which rendered them altogether incredible. | 
The religious ſyſtem of the Mexicans taught them 
to expect the final cataſtrophe of the world, at the 
coneluſion of every century: and that year was diftin- 
guiſned throughout the whole empire, by every mark 
of grief and conſternation. The Mexicans invoked in- 
ferior powers, in the fame manner as other nations have 
invoked Genii, - Camis, Manitous, Angels, and Fe- 
tiches. The loweſt deities in this claſs had all their 
temples, images, employments, and diſtinct authority 
aſſigned them, together with the power of working mi- 
racles. They had their holy water to ſprinkle the peo- 
ple; and the emperor drank of it. Pilgrimages, pro- 
ceſſions, and donat ions to the prieſts, were eſteemed acts 
of piety 3 and they were no ſtrangers to expiations, pe- 
nances, mortifications, and abſtinence; They had fome 
ſuperſtitious obſervances peculiar to themſelves. A ſlave 
was annually chofen, and ſhut up in the temple ; to him 
they paid adoration, offered incenſe, invoked him as a 
deity, and concluded the ſcene, by cutting his throat 
with great ſolemnity. Another-piece of fuperſtitiot, 
of which no traces are to be found in any other coun- 
try, was this: On certain days, the prieſts made a ſtatue 
of paſte, whieh they ſent to the oven: they placed it 


upon an altar, where it became a divinity.” Upon this 


day, innumerable crowds of people flocked to the tem- 
ple. The prieſts cut the ſtatue in pieces, and diſtribute f 
portion of it to all the perſons in the aſſembly, who 
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ate it, and thought they were ſanQtified by ſwallowing 
their god. | 
It was certainly more eligible to eat gods than men 
and yet the Mexicans ſacrificed their priſoners of war, 
in the temple of the god of battles. The prieſts after. 
wards ate them, and ſent portions to the emperor, and 
ihe principal lords of the realm. When peace had laſt. 
cd ſome time, they took. care to have it infinuated to the 
emperor, / that the gods were periſhing with hunger: 
and war was commenced with no other view than to 
make prifaners. Such a ſyſtem of religion was, in e. 
very view, odious and terrible; and all its ceremonig 
were of a diſmal and ſanguinary caſt. They kept man. 
kind perpetually in awe, were calculated to make the 
people cruel, and to give the prieſts an unlimited autho. 
- -mty. Theſe barbarous abſurdities, though they-might 
jultly excite the deteſtation of the Spaniards, could na 
juſtify. their attempts, to ſuppreſs them by the greateſt 
cruelties. They could not juſtify them in attacking 
and murdering a people aſſembled in the principal tem- 
ple of the capital; or in aſſaſſinating the nobles, in or- 
der to ſeize upon their poſſeſſions. 

On his return to Mexico, Cortez found the Spaniards 
beſieged in the place where he had left them to guard 
the emperor. It was not without difficulty, that he 
opened a paſſage to join them; and when he wes at 

their head, he was obliged to ſuſtain many powerful at- 
tacks. The Mexicans gave proofs of extraordinary cou- 
rage. They cheerfully devoted themſelves to certain 
death. Naked and ill armed, they threw themſelves in- 
to the ranks of the Spaniards, with a view of making 

their arms uſeleſs, or wreſting them out of their hands. 
Several attempted to enter Cortez's palace by the em- 
braſures, where the cannon were placed: and there was 
not a man, who would not have courted death, to pro- 
cure the deliverance of his country from the tyranny 0! 
theſe foreign uſurpers. Cortez having taken poſſeſſion 
of a temple, which was an advantageous poſt, was view. 
ing, from a platform, the engagement in which the In- 
dians fought deſperately for the recovery of their loſt 
liberty, when two young Mexican noblemen threw a 
way their arms, and came over to him as RN 
a 


way, 
evital 
tunat 
himſe 
ed th 
cred] 
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Placing. one knce on the ground in a ſappliant poſture, 
they ſeized him, and threw themſelves from the plats 
fra, in hopes of making him periſh, by dragging him 
long with them. Cortez diſengaged himſelf, and kept 
his ſtation on the baluſtrade 3 but the two Mexicans. 
died victims of this noble and unfortunate enterprize. 

This, and ſome other exploits which ſhewed equal ſpi- 
rt, made the Spaniards deſirous of coming to terms of 
accommodation. Montezuma conſents to become the 
inſtrument of his people's ſlavery, and appeared upoa the 
rampart to perſuade his ſubjects to retire. Their re » 
ſentment convinced him that his reign was at an end; 
and he was mortally wounded by a thower of arrows 
they diſcharged at him. | | 

The ſucceſſor to this baſe monarch was of a haughty 
and intrepid diſpoſition. © He united judgment with 
readineſs of conception. He knew how to retrieve his- 
affairs, and to defend himſelf in eircumſtances of danger. 
His ſagacity diſcovered to him the difficulty of gaining 
any advantage over an enemy fo ſuperior in their wea- 
pons, by vigorous attacks; and he thought. it the beſt. 
expedient to reduce them by famige.. Cortez no ſooner: 
perceived this change of meaſures, than he thought of 
ſecuriag a retreat into the country of 'Tlaſcala.. | 

The execution of this project required great diſpatch, 

impenetrable ſecrecy, and well-concerted meaſures. The 
march was begun in the middle af the night ;. the army 
vas ſilently filing off along a bank, when it was found, 
that its motions had been obſerved with a ſpirit of diſ- 
guiſe of which they were thought incapable; his rear-: 
guard was vigorouſhy-attacked by a numerous body, and 
the flanks by canoes diſtributed on each ſide of the 
cauſeway. If the Mexicans, who had more troops than 
they could bring into action, had taken the precaution 
to place a part of them at the extremity of this cauſe- 


on they were 


— : 
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in ſtill expoſed them to a total defeat, when they wer 
relieved from this danger, by a freſh error of the enemy, 
No ſooner had the morning diſcovered to the Meri. 
eans the field of battle of which they were maſten, 
than they perceived among the {lain two of Montezy. 
ma's ſons, whom the Spaniards were carrying off with 
teyeral other priſoners. This fight chilled them with 
horror. The idea of having maſfacred the children, after 
having ſacrificed the father, was too ſtrong for men, «©. 
feebled and enervated by a habit of blind obedience, 
They were afraid of adding impiety to regicide; and 
employed, in idle funeral rites, the time they owed to 

the preſervation of their country. 

In the mean time the beaten army, which had lof 
two hundred Spaniards, a thouſand Tlaſcalans, the beſt 
part of their artillery, and which had ſcarce a ſoldier 
remaining that was not wounded,. was continuing its 
march. The enemy ſoon purſued, haraſſed, and at 
length ſurrounded them in the valley of Otumba. The 
eannonade, and the firing of the ſmall arms, the pikes 
and ſwords, did not prevent the Indians, naked as they 
were, from. advancing, and charging their enemies with 
great violence. Courage was juſt upon the point of 

yielding to numbers, when Cortez decided the fortune 
of the day. He had beer informed, that in this part 
of the new world, the fate of the battle depended up- 
on the royal ſtandard. Theſe colours, the form of 
which: was remarkable, and which were never brought 
into the field but on the moſt important occaſions, were 
at no great diſtance from him. He immediately ruſhed 
forward, with the braveft of his: companions, to take it 
from the enemy. One of them ſeized and carried it 
into the Spaniſh ranks. The Mexicans: immediately 
loſt all courage; and throwing down their arms, be- 
took themſelves to flight. Cortez purſued his march, 
and arrived in the country of Tlaſcala without. oppo» 
fition. | 

Cortez did not relinquiſh either the deſign or the 
hopes of ſubduing the empire of Mexico; but he adopt- 
ed a new plan; and propofed'to make one part of the 
inhabitants aſſiſt him in the reduction of the other: 


The form of government in Mexico, the diſpoſition of 


che 


—— 
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the people, and its ſituation, favoured his project, and fa- 
eilitated the execution of it. N . 
The empire was elective, and certain princes or ca- 
eiques were the electors. They uſually choſe one of 
their own body. He was obliged to take an oath, that 
fo long as he filled the throne, the rains ſhould fall in 
due ſeaſon, the rivers cauſe no inundations, the fields. 
de exempt from ſterility, and that mankind ſhould not 
be deſtroyed by the mali effects of an infectious air. 
This cuſtom may have ſome reference to a-theocratical 
government, the traces of which are ſtill to be found a- 
mong almoſt all the nations in the world. It might 
likewiſe probably be the intention of this whimſical oath, 
to intimate to the new ſovereign, that, as the misfor 
tunes of a ſtate almoſt always ariſe from bad manage 
nent, his government ought to. be conducted with ſuch 
moderation and wiſdom, that public calamities might 
never be conſidered as the conſequences of his unpru- 
dence, or as the juſt puniſhment of his licentiouſneſs. 
According to the admirable tenor of their laws, merit 
was the only title to the crown: ſuperſtition, however, 
gare the prieſts a conſiderable mftuence in their elec - 
tions. On his acceſſion to the throne, the emperor was 
obliged to make war, and to offer the priſoners to the 
gods, This prince, though elective, had an abſolute 
authority, as there were no written laws; and he was 
nw, Aux make what alterations he pleaſed in the old 
oms *, 951 | | 
Almoſt all the forms of juſtice, and ceremonies of the 
tourt, had the ſanction of religion. The fame crimes. 
that are puniſhed in all other places, were puniſhable by 
the laws; but the criminals were often ſaved by the in-: 
terpoſition of the prieſts. There were two laws: which 
bad a tendency to deſtroy the innocent, and to make 
the Mexicans bead under the double yoke of tyranny 


ad ſuperſtition.. By theſe laws, perſons. offending a+ 


There were Conneils of finance,” war; trade, and law; and 
the ſeveral courts, eſtabliſhed throughout the different provinces, 
dere under the juriſdiction of theſe Councils. There were alſo 
a fort of Judges, nearly reſembling our Provoſts, who gave judg 
ment between parties upon the ſpot, from which, h , 
Were lay an appeal to the proper court, 4 
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gainſt. the ſanctity of religion, or the N of the 


prince, were condemned to death. It is eaſy to diſcen 
how much laws of fo little preciſion might afford op. 
portunities of gratifying private revenge, or of promo. 
ting the intereſted views of prieſts and caurtiers. Brave. 
ry, piety, and perſeverance, were the ſteps by which 
private men obtained the rank of nobility, and by which 
the nobility roſe to poſts of honour. In the temples, 
more painful initiation was preſcribed than in the army; 
and the nobles who had undergone ſuch hardſhips to 
obtain their diſtinctions, ſubmitted to the meaneſt em- 
ployments in the palace of the emperors. | 
Among the great numbers of vaſſals in Mexico, Cor: 
te concluded there might be ſome who would be ready 
to ſhake off the yoke, and join the Spaniards. He had 
remarked, that the Mexicans were held in great deteſta- 
tion by the petty ſtates that were ſubject to the empire, 
and that the emperors exerciſed - their authority with 
extreme ſeverity. He had likewiſe obſerved, that thy 
provinces in general diſliked the religion of the metropo- 
lis; and that, even in Mexico, the nobility and perſons 
of fortune, -whoſe intercourſe with the people had aba. 
ted the force of their prejudices, and ſoftened. their man- 
ners, had loft their attachment to this mode of religion: 
and that many of the nobility diſliked the performance 
of the low ſervices exacted of them by their maſters, 
HFaving received ſome ſmall reinforcements from the 
Spaniards, obtained ſome troops from the republic of 
'Flafcala, and formed ſome new alliances, Cortez beut 
his courſe once more towards the capital of the empire: 
Mexico was ſituated on an iſland in the middle of a 
large lake. If the Spaniards may be credited, this city 
contained twenty thouſand houſes; the inhabitants were 
very numerous, and the buildings magnificent. The 
emperor's palace, Which was built with marble and jaſ- 

per, was of a prodigious extent. Its fountains, bath, 
© ornaments, and ftatues, repreſenting animals, were uni. 
verſally admired: It was full of pictures, which, though 
made of feathers, were finely coloured; brilliant, and 
natural. Moſt of the caciques, as well as the emperor, 
had their menageries repleniſhed with all the animals ot 
the new continent; and apartments for the arrangement 
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if natural curioſities. Their gardens were filled with 


cer plants of all kinds. The embelliſhments of nature, and 
| op. Whatever is rare or glittering in her productions, \mult 
amo. ¶¶ be an object of luxury to an opulent people, where na- 
rave: Wi ure is beautiful, and the arts are not brought to perfec- 


tion, The temples, which: were numerous, were in 

geral magnificent; but ted with blood, and hung 
round with the heads of the unhappy victims who had 
been ſacrificed, One of the greateſt ornaments of Mex- 
ico, was a ſquare, to which more than-a hundred thou- 
and perſons uſually reſorted :-it was covered with tents, 
and-ſhops, where the merchants expoſed to view. all the 


Core riches of the country, and the manufactures of the Mex- 
80 jeans; birds of every colour, brilliant ſhells, a profuſton 
* ef flowers, together with pieces of -workmanſtyp in 


gold and enamel, gave theſe markets a more ſplendid 
and beautiful appearancecto the eye, than is to he met 
vith in the cicheſt fair of Europe. One hundred thou- 
land canoes vvere conſtantly paſſing and repaſſing between 
the city and the borders of the lake; which were orna- 
mented with more tlran ſifty cities, and a multitude of 
towns andl villages. Upon this lake were three cauſe 
. {Ways of conſitlerahle length, which were maſter ; pieces 
on: of Mexican indduſtry. When we conſitler that theſe peo- 
N ple were of no very remote antiquity; that they had no 

e imercourſe with any enlightened nation, no iron, writ- 
ea ing. or any of thoſe arts which aſſiſt us in the knowledge 
na exerciſe of others; and that they lived in a climate 


PW ve muſt acknowledge them to be one of the moſt inge · 
nious people in the world. : 


TY The falgaty of this pompous deſcription may-eafily be 
The made evident to every man's capacity. It is not, how- 
. ser, merely by contrafting the prefent ſtate of Mexico, 
ks mth that in which its conquerors pretend to have found 
1 t, that this point can be decided. The ravages occa- 
b loned by deſtructive tyranny, and a long continued 
e of oppreſſions, are ſufficiently known. But if 
r, De compare the different accounts of the Spaniards, 
of ve ſhall then be able to judge of the credibility they 


nent Glerve, When they wiſh to imprint a great idea df 
ber courage and ſucceſs, they repreſent the empire they 
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where the invention of man is not excited by neceſſity; 


> *% 
' 


that lead to Mexico. 
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have ſubdued, as a formidable, rich, and civilized king. 
dom. If, on the contrary, they mean to juſtify cher 
cruelties, no people were ever ſo baſe, ſo corrupt, or ſo 
, 50c , 0903 THAT: 2: 
Were it poſſible to form a proper judgment of 3 
people that exiſts no more, it might poſſibly be ſaid, that 
the Mexicans were ſubject to a deſpotiſm, as erucl as it 
was ill concerted ; that they rather conceived the neccſ. 
ſity of having regular tribunals of juſtice, than that they 
felt the advantages of them; that the ſmall number of 
arts they. followed, were: as defective in execution 28 
they were rich in materials; that they were farther di. 
ſtant from a ſavage, than they were near to a civilized 
people; and that fear, the chief ſpring of all arbitrary 
governments, ſerved them inſtead of morality and prin- 


Cortez began, by gaining over to his intereſt the ca- 
eiques who reigned in the cities that were ſituated on the 
borders of the lake. Some of them joined the Spa- 
niards with their forces; others were reduced to ſub- 
miſſion. Cortez took poſſeſſion of the three cauſeways 
He wanted to make himſelf 
maſter of the navigation of the lake; he built ſome bri- 


gantines, which he armed with a part of his artillery ; - 


and, in this poſture, waited till the want of provi- 
pr: Smeg produce a ſurrender of the empire of the new 
world. | | 
Guatimozin exerted his utmoſt efforts. to relieve the 
capital. His ſubje&s fought with as much fury as ever. 
The Spaniards, however, maintained their poſts, and 
puſhed their attacks into the heart of the city. The 
Mexicans, fearing it would be taken, and perceiving that 
there muſt ſoon be a total want of proviſions, turned 
their attention to the preſervation of their emperor, He 
conſented to attempt his eſcape, with a vieu of carry- 
ing on the war in the northern of his dominions. 
To facilitate his retreat, a party of his ſoldicrs gene- 
rouſſy devoted themſelves to drath, by diverting the at 


tention of the beſiegers: but the canoe, in which this 
brave and unfortunate monarch had embarked, was ta- 
ken by a brigantine. An officer of the Spaniſh rere. 
nu, fuſpecting that he had treaſures concealed, ordered 


him 


Boo! 


him 
feſſio 
comp 
A1 
thoſe 
tion 
ſhall « 
hall 

cruelt 
be pl. 
Theſ⸗ 


wering 
Wo do 


Meniar 


bled, 
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lim tb be extended upon red hot coals, to extort à con- 
ion. His favourite, who untlerwent the ſame torture, 
ſo complaining to him of his ſufferings, the emperor ſaid, 
In I upon a bed of roſes ? An expreſſion equal to any of 
thoſe which hiſtory has recorded as worthy the admira- 
tion of mankind + An expreflion which the . Mexicans 
hall one day repeat to their children, when the period 
hall arrive, in which the Spaniards ſhall expiate the 
cruelties they have exerciſed, and that race of deſtroyers 
he plunged into the ſea, or drowned-in their own blood. 
Theſe people may perhaps preſerve the actions of their 


di. WT martyrs, and the hiſtory of their perſecutions. In 
ed theſe it will be recorded, that Guatimozin was drag- 
ay red half dead from a bed of fire; and that, three years 


iter, he was publicly hanged, under pretence of his ha- 
ing conſpired againſt his oppreſſors and executioners. 


Is deſpotic governments, the fall of . ol 
prince, and the reduction of the capital, The Spa- 


A. | | 
b. ually bring on the conqueſt and ſubjec- weurgs 8 
tion of the whole realm. The people can- 1 
an 880 fters of 
ſelf ot preſerve their attachment to an op- Meri 
bri- N veſſiue government, or to a tyrant who N 
: biaks to make himſelf more reſpectable, * 7 14 
wis y never appearing in public: Aceuſtom- TE» 
ew dd to acknowledge no right but that ß 
bree, they never fail to ſubmit to the ſtrongeſt party. 
the This was the caſe in the revolution of Mexico. All 
ver. ¶ le provinces ſubmitted, without reſiſtance, to the vic- 
and or, who gave the name of New Spain to this empire, 
The Ie frontiers of which were ſtill extended, though al- 
that Nrady five hundred leagues long, and two N in # 
ned {Mſreadth *; n. | 5 | * 
He Tue conquerors. immediately added to their acquiſi- , | 
rry- ons the vaſt tract which lies to the ſouthward, and 
ons. g 45 wo | . 
ene- * As they conſiſted of one body of people, and were natives 
oth of a yery barbarous country, they have been ſucceſsful in con- 
this enng, in their turn, ſavages born under à milder climate, 
3 —— not live in a ſtate of ſociety, or rather conſiſt of ſeveral 
ml ſocieties. Their empire fell entirely into the hands of the 
per * with which, however, their ambition could not be ſa- 
e SG... — Say - | DN 
bim | extends 
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extends from Guatimala to the gulf of Darien. TR * ® 
acceſſion of tełritory, though aequired without much lo; ſoon 
of time, blood, or treaſure, was of little importance, {ban 
The provinces of which it conſiſts are hardly known, wd 
and inhabited only by a few Spaniards, who in genen iaha 
are poor, and have, by their tyranny, compelled the moſt 
Indians to retire into the mountains, and impenetrable — 


foreſts, Among all theſe ſavages, the Moſquitos are 
the only people who retain a form of a nation. Hz. 
ving for a long time ſtruggled to preſerve- the fertile 
plains they inhabited in the country of Nicaragua, they 
took refuge among the barren rocks at the cape of Gra. 
cias a Dios. Defended on the inland "fide by impaſſa- 
ble moraſſes, and on that of the ſea by dangerous ſhoals, 
they defy the rancour of their enemies. Their inter- 
courſe with the Engliſh and French pirates, whom they 
have frequently accompanied in the moſt dangerous en- 
terprizes, has inflamed their hatred againſt their perſe. 
cutars, . increaſed their natural audacity, and taught 
them the uſe of fire-arms ; but their numbers, which 
were never conſiderable, have been continually on the 
decline. As they do not at preſent exceed two thouſand 
men, their weakneſs puts it out of their power to gite 
the leaſt alarm. : 

The increaſed extent of New Spain, towards the 
north, is more conſiderable, and may prove of much 
more importanee. We have hitherto been ſpeaking only 
of New Mexico, which was diſcovered in 1853, and 
conquered in the beginning of the laſt century: it re- 
volted about the middle of it, and was ſoon after redu- 
ced to ſubjection. All that we know concerning this val 
Province is, that the Spaniards have ſettled a few wen- 
dering ſavages there, introduced a little agriculture, 
worked ſome rich mines imperfectly, and eſtabliſhed a 
ſettlement called Santa-Fe, The conqueſt of this in- 
land territory would have been productive of much 

ter advantages to the maritime parts, if, during the 
undred years ſince it was undertaken, it had been pro- 

ſeeuted with the attention it deſerved. - 
The old empire of Mexico extended almoſt to the 
entrance of the Vermillion bay. From theſe limits, to 
the, place where the continent is united to California, l 
a 


inhabited by. ſeveral favage nations, which 
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\ gulf near. twenty. degrees ip length» Its breadth is 
ſometimes fixty, and ſometimes fifty, leaguer, ſeldom leſs 


than. forty. In this extent there are many {and-banks, 


and a considerable number of iſlands; and the coaſt is 
Are for the 
moſt part enemies. The Spaniards have here formed 
certain ſeattered colonies, to which, agreeably to their 
cuſtom, they have given the name of provinces. . 1 
miſſionaries. have carried their diſcoveries further; and 
Battered themſelves, that they ſhould procure to their 
country greater riches than it had ever acquired. from its 
moſt celebrated poſſeſſions. 45 1461108 
Several cauſes have for a long time combined toe ren- 
der their: labours- ineffectual. No ſooner had they got 
together, and eiviliaed ſome of the ſavages, than they 
were carried off to be employed in the mines. This bar- 
barity ruined the xiſing ſettlements, and prevented other 
Indians from incorporating with them. The Spaniards, 
too remote from the inſpection of government, gave 
themſelves up to the moſt atrocious and unheard- of crimes. 
uickſilver, ſtuffs, and other merchandize, were carried 
thther from Vera-Cruz, on mules, through. a difficult 
and dangerous way of fix or ſeven hundred leagues ; a 
cireumſtance, which, at the end of the journey, added 
ſo conſiderably. to their value, that moſt, of the perſons 
concerned in the working: of the mines, were obliged to 
abandon them, from the impoſſibility of lupporiung 
them. At. laſt, certain clans of ſavages, Simulated either 
by ferocity, or the well · grounded apprehenfion of being 
one day euſiaved, unex pectedly fell on the workmen, 
ho ſtill obſtinately perſiſted in ſtruggling againſt fo 
It vas hoped, that a new arrangement of things would 
take place, when, in 1746, by order of gorernment, the 
jeſuit Ferdinand Conſag had failed ĩhrougk the whole 
gulf of California. This voyage, executed with the ut- 
moſt care, and with great judgment, inſtructed the Spa- 
wards in every thing that was of importance for them 
to know, They became acquainted; with the coaſts of 
this continent, the harbours which nature has opened 
there, the ſandy and dry places which are not, ſuſceptible 
cultivation, and the rivers, which, by the fertility they 
Vor. II, | B b produce 
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produce on their banks, point out the proper Ratios, ince 
for the formation of colonies. Nothing E — callec 
| hinder the veſſels coming from Acapulco from ente;. r 
ing into the Vermillion ſea, carrying, at a moderate 152 f 
expence, into the bordering provinces, miſſionarig, 
ſoldiers, miners, proviſions, merchandize, and every 
thing neceſſary to colonies, and returning laden wit dhe ft 
metals. The imagination of the Spaniards went gi ©" 
farther. They already ſaw the whole continent ſubdy. 
ed as far as New Mexico, and a new empire riſe, 3 bene 
extenſive and as opulent as the old, and which wou bee © 
ſurpaſs the former in the mildneſs and ſalubrity of int P 
climate. | 7 | $44 
Theſe hopes were far from being chimerical ; but, h ** * 
order to have them realized, it was neceſſary, either to 
gain the affections of the natives by acts of humanity, Ns 
or to ſubdue them by force of arms. The deſtroyer 
of the new world could never form an idea of employ. 
ing the firſt of theſe expedients ; and they were not ini 
condition of putting the ſecond in practice before the of the 
year 1768. | | coalts 
Their endeavours have not been crowned with com- 
plete ſucceſs. They advanced with conſiderable rapi- We 
dity in Mexico, and in every region which was * 


lous, or whoſe inhabitants were collected within a ſmall Na 
compaſs. Countries leſs inhabited were not ſo ſoon re- * 
3 


duced, becauſe there was a neceſſity of finding men to te: 
ſubdue, and becauſe they fled into the foreſts whenever, * 
the Spaniards appeared, and did not become viſible til. 
want of ſubſiſtence had obliged them to retire. Thus, it | 
was not till after three years hunting, toil, and cruelty, Wi | 11 
that they completed the conqueſt of the Seris, Platos ; 
and Sobaiporis. Their neighbours, the Papagos, NijorayW - 
and Sobas, deſpairing of being able to defend their liber. d I's 
ty, ſubmitted to the yoke without reſiſtance. Troops "wt, 
were ſtill employed, in 1771, in purſuing the Apaches, Wl; 
the moſt warlike of theſe nations, and who had the great. 
eſt paſſion for independency. They deſpair of ſubjecting 
them; but they labour to exterminate them, at leaſt to 
drive them at a diſtance from New Biſcay, which would 
be expoſed to their incurſions. 


The wealth which they have lately found in the pro 


vinces 
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inces of Sonora and Cinaloa, which form what is nor 
alled the New Andaluſia, appears greatly to exceed e- 
ery thing that has been ſeen in any other place. There 
a gold mine fourteen leagues in extent; which, at the 
depth of two feet, offers immenſe treaſures. Of the filver 
nines, one produces eight marks per quintal of ore; and 
erer ar tones which they draw out of the other are almoſt 
"y atirely compoſed of virgin filver. If the court of Ma- 
ed, which has juſt publiſhed theſe diſcoveries, hath not 
been deceived; if the mines, which are often near the ſur- 
© UB {ce of the earth, and have an inconſiderable depth, do 
Fu t preſent them with deluſive hopes, the unhappy ſava- 
N ges, who have very lately been ſubjected, will be all bu- 
„ned alive in the bowels of the earth. 


er to | . . 

i New Sraix is almoſt entirely ſituated : 
as torrid zone, The air is exce- 1 
f firely warm, moiſt, and unwholeſome on 
"WM the coaſts of the north ſea. Theſe defects series 
the If the climate are infinitely leſs felt on the 9 
| coaſts of the South ſea, and hardly at all in the inland 
country, which is interſected by a chain of moun- 
tains, that are ſuppoſed to be a continuation of the Cor- 
lelieres. | 
oo The quality of the ſoil has the ſame variations. The 
altern part is low, marſhy, overflowed in the rainy ſea- 
en tous, covered with impenetrable foreſts, and totally un- 

cultirated. It may be imagined, that if the Spaniards 
te it in this ſtate of deſolation, it is becauſe they 
Judged that a deſart and deſtructive frontier would fur- 
elty uh a better defence ny" an enemy's fleet, than they 
"Would ever expect, either from fortifications or troops, 


* the maintenance of which would coſt immenſe ſums, 
"ins « from the natives of the country, who are effeminate, 
a ad little attached to the government of their conquer- 


os, The weſtern territory is higher, af a better qua- 
hd ty, containing many fields, ſeveral houſes, In 
Ring tie low lands there are diſtricts on which nature has 

been very liberal ; but, like every country ſituated un- 
ler the tropics, they abound more in fruits than in 
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The population of this vaſt 1 is not leſs variouz 
than its ſoik Its moſt diſtinguiſhed inhabitants are the 
Spaniards, ſeht by tlie court to fill the places of go. 
vernment. They are obliged, like thoſe in the me. 
Polis, who aſpire to any ecelefiaſtieal, eivil, or military 
_ employments, to prove, that they have been neither he. 
reties, Jews, Mohammedans, nor perſons who have had 
any conteſts with the inquiſition, in their family, for four 
generations. Merchants who want to go to Mexico, u 
well as to other parts of America, without becoming co. 
loniſts, are bound by the ſame forms. They are allo 
obliged to ſwear, that they have three hundred palms aſ 
merchandiſe, their own property, in the fleet in which 
they embark ; and that they will not carry their wing 
with them. On theſe abſurd conditions, they become 
the principal agents of the European commerce with the 
Indies. Though their charter is only to continue three 
years, and a little longer for countries more remote, it is 
of great importance. To them alone belongs the right 
of ſelling, as commiſſioners, the greater part of the car. 
go. If theſe laws were obſerved, the merchants, ſtation- 
ed in the new world, would be confined to diſpoſe of 
what-they have received on their own account. 

The predilection which adminiſtration has for Spani- 
ards born in Europe, has-reduced the Spaniſh Creoles to 
acquieſce in ſubordinate ftations. The deſcendents of 
the companions of Cortez, and of thoſe who came after 
them, being conſtantly exeluded from all places of bo- 
nur, or of adminiſtration, that were any way conſider- 
able, have ſeen the gradual decay of the power that ſup- 
ported their fathers. Accuſtomed to that unjuſt con- 
tempt with which they have been treated; they have at 
laſt become really contemptible. They have totally loſt, 
in the vices which originate from indolence, from the 
heat of the Ehmate, and from a ſuperfluotis enjoyment 
of all things, that firmneſs, and that fort of pride, which 
Hath ever characteriſed their nation. A barbarous lut- 
ury, ſhameful pleafures, and romantie intrigues, have e- 
nervated all the vigour of their minds, and ſuperſtition 
häth completed the ruin of their virtues. Blindly de- 
voted to prieſts, too ignorant to enlighten them by til 
inſtructions, too depraved to edify them by their 

| ME b & 


 pleniſh a part of the dreadful 
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ple, and too mercenary to attend to both theſe duties 
of their function, they have no attachment to any part 


of religion, but that which enfeebles the mind, and have 
neglefhed what might have contributed to rectify their 
morals. 


The Meſtees, or mongrels, who conſtitute the third 
order of citizens, are held in ftill greater contempt. It 
is well known, that the court of Madrid, in order to re- 
which the a va- 
rice and cruelty of the conquerors had: oceaſioned, and 
to regain the confidence of thoſe who had eſcaped their 
fury, encouraged, as much as poſſible, the marriage of 
Spaniards with Indian women. Theſe marriages, which 
became pretty common throughout all America, were 
particularly frequent in Mexico, where the women had 
more underſtanding, and were more e, than in 
other places. The Creoles degraded this mixed pro- 
y, as much as they had been degraded by the 
uropeans. Their condition, equivocal at firſt, in pro- 
ceſs of time, was at laſt fixed between the whites. and 
the blacks, | HI: 2 
Theſe Blacks are not very numerous in New Spain. 
As the natives are more intelligent, more robuſt, and 
more induſtrious than thoſe of the other colomes, they 
have hardly introduced any Africans, except ſuch as 
were required, either to indulge the caprice, or perform 
the domeſtic ſervice of rich people. Theſe ſlaves, Who 
are much beloved by their maſters, on whom they abſo- 
htely depend, who purchaſe them at an: extravagant 
price,” and who make them the miniſters of -their plea- 
ſures, take advantage of the high favour they enjoy, to 
oppreſs the Mexicans. They aſſume over theſe men, Who 
are called free, an aſcendant which keeps up an impla- 
cable hatred between the two nations.. The law has 
Rudied to encourage this averſion, by taking effectual 
meaſures to prevent all connection between them. Ne- 
groes are prohibited from having any amorous corre- 
ſpondence with the Indians; the men, on pain of being 
mutilated; the women, of being ſeverely puniſhed. On 
all theſe accounts, the Africans, who, in other ſettle- 
ments, are enemies to Europeans, are, in the Spaniſh: 
ladies, their warm friends. * 
2225 Authority 


— 
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Authority has no need of this ſupport, at leaſt in 
Merioo, where population is no longer what it was for. 
_merly. The firſt hiſtorians, and thoſe who copied them, 
have recorded, that the Spaniards found there ten mil. 
lions of ſouls. This was the exaggerated account of 
conquerors, to exalt the magnificence of their triumph 
and it was adopted, without examination, with ſo much 
the more readineſs, as it rendered them more odio. 
We neet only follow, with attention, thoſe ruffians who 
at firſt laid waſte theſe fine countries, in order to be con- 
vinced, that they had not ſuceceded in multiplying men 
at Mexico, and the adjacent parts, but by depopulating 
the centre of the empire; and that the provinces, which 
are remote from the capital, differed in nothing from the 
other deſarts of South and North America. It is making 
. great conteſſion to allow, that the ion of Mexi- 
<o has only been exaggerated one half; for it does not 

It is generally believed, that the firſt conquerors maſ- 
facred the Indians out of wantonneſs; and that the prieſts 
themſelves incited them to acts of ferocity. Undoubt- 
<edly thefe inhuman foldiers frequently ſhed blood with- 
out eben an apparent motive; and it is certain their fa- 
natic miſonariĩes did not oppoſe theſe barbarities, as they 
ought to have done. But this was not the real cauſe, 

The principal ſource of the ation of Mexico; it 
was the work of a flow tyranny, and of that avarice, 
which exacted from its wretched inhabitants more rigo- 
Tous toll than was compatible with their conſtitution 
and the chimate. pr hel | 

This oppreſſion was coe val with conqueſt. All the 
lands were divided between the crown, the companions 
of Cortes, and the grandees or miniſters who were moſt 
in favour at the court of Spain. The Mexicans, ap- 
pointed to the royal domains, were deſtined to pubbe 
5 which originally were conſiderable. The lot af 
thoſe who were employed on the eſtates of individuals 
was Rill more wretched. All groaned under a dreadful 
yoke'; they were fed very indifferently ; they had no 
wages given them, and ſervices were required of them, 


under which the moſt robuſt/ men would bare 1g 


who 


hey 
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Their misfortunes excited the compaſſion of Bartholomew 
de Las Caſas. 

Ts rant dGiarene in the ants.of the mow wackl+ 
had accompanied his father in the firit voyage of Co- 
lumbus. The mildneſs and ſimplicity of the Indians 
truck him to ſuch. a degree, that. ke made. himſelf an 
ecclefiaſtic; in order to devote his labours to their con 
verſion. But this ſoon became the lealt of his atten» 


tions. As he was more a man than a prięſt, he felt more 


for the cruelties exerciſed againit them, than for their 


ſuperſtitions. He was continually hurrying from one 
hemiſphere to the other, in order to comfort the people 
to whom he was attached, or to ſoften their tyrants, 
This conduct, which: made him be idolized by the one, 
and dreaded by che other, had not the ſucceſs he ex+ 
pected. The hope of keeping them in awe, by a cha- 
rafter revered among the determined him to 
accept the biſhopric of Chiapa in Mexico. When he 


was convinced, that this diguity was an inſufficient bar- 


ner againſt that avarice and cruelty which he endeavour- 
ed to check, he abdicated it. It was then that this 
courageous, firm, diſintereſted man, cited his country to 
e In his treatife of the 
tyranny of the Spaniards in America, he accuſes them 
of having deſtroyed fifteen. millions of Indians. They 
ventured to find ault with che acrimony of his file, = 
no one convicted him of exa 5 His writings, 
which indicate.the amiable turn of his diſpoſition, and 
the ſublimity of his ſentiments, have branded his barba- 


rous countrymen with a diſgrace, which time hath. not, 


and never will efface. 


The court of Madrid, awakened by the repreſenta- 


tions of the yirtuaus Las Caſas, and by the indiguation 
of the whole world, became ſenſible, at Naſt, that the ty- 
nanny it permitted was repugnant to religion, ta hu- 
manity, and to policy, and reſolved to break the chains 
of the Mexicans. Their liberty was now only conſtraĩn- 
<d by the ſole condition, that they ſhould not quit the 
territory where they were ſettled. This precaution owed 
1ts origin to the fear that was entertained of their going 


to join the wandering ede 89 the north aud at of 


the empire. 
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With their liberty, they ought to have reſtored then 
their lands; but this was not done. This injuſtice o- 
 bliged them to work ſolely for their oppreſſors. It was 

only decreed, that the Spaniards, in whoſe ſervice they 

laboured, ſhould ſtipulate to keep them well, and pay 
them to the amount of 120 hvres * a-year. | 
From thefe profits, the tribute impoſed by govern. 
ment was fubſtracted, together. with an hundred fous + 
for an inſtitution, which it is aſtoniſhing the conquerors 
ſhould have thought of eſtabliſhing. is was a fund 
fet apart in each community, and appropriated to the 
relief of ſuch Indians as were decayed or indiſpoſed, and 
to their ſupport under private or public calamities. 
The diſtribution of this fund was committed to their 
caciques. Theſe were not the defcendents of thoſe 
whom they fonnd in the country at the time of the con- 
queſt. The Spaniards choſe them from among thoſe 
Indians who appeared the moſt attached to their inte- 
reſts ; and were under no apprehenfions at making theſe 
dignities hereditary. Their authority was limited to the 
fupporting the police in their diſtri, which, in general, 
extended eight or ten leagues; to the receiving the tri- 
bute of thoſe Indians who toiled on their account, that 
of the others being ſtopped by the maſters to whom they 
were ſubjected; and to the preventing their flight, by 
keeping them always under their infpeRtion, and the 
not ſuffering them to contract any en nt without 
their conſent. As a reward of their ſervices, theſe ma- 
giſtrates obtained from government a property. They 
were allowed to take out of the common ſtock five 
ſous + annually, for every Indian under their juriſdic- 
tion. At laſt, they were empowered to get their field 
eultivated, by ſuch young men as were not yet ſubject 
to the poll-tax ; and to employ girls, till the time of 
their marriage, in ſuch occupations as were adapted to 
their ſex, without allowing them any ſalary, except ther 
maintenance. 
© Theſe inflitutions, which totally changed the con- 
dition of the Indians of Mexico, irritated the Spaniard 
to a degree not to be conceived. Their pride would 
not ſuffer them to conſider the Americans as free men; 
15,8 af About 5 l. 58S. 1 45. 41d. 1 Fd. 
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nor would their avarice permit them to pay for labour, 
which hitherto had coſt them nothing. They employed 
ſueceſſively, or in combination, craft, remonſtrances, 
and violence, to effect the ſubverſion of an arrangement 
which fo ſtrongly contradicted their warmeſt paſſions ; 
but their efforts were ineffectual. Las Caſas had raiſed 
up, for his beloved Indians, protectors who ſeconded his 
deſign with zeal and warmth. The Mexicans themſelves, 
finding a ſupport, cited their oppreſſors before the tri- 
bunals, and even before thoſe that were either weak or 
corrupted by the court. They carried their reſolution 
ſo far, as even unanimouſly to refuſe to work for thoſe 
who had treated any of their countrymen with injuſtice. . 
This mutual 1 more than any other circum- 
ſtance, gave ſolidity to the regulations which had been. 
made. The order preſcribed by the laws was gradual- 
ly eſtabliſhed. There was no longer any regular ſyſtem 
of opprefſion ; there only remained ſome of thoſe parti- 
cular grievances which. a vanquiſhed people, who have 
lot their government, can hardly avoid from thoſe who - 
have ſubdued them. f | 

Theſe clandeſtine acts of injuſtice did not prevent the 
Mexicans from recovering, from time to time, certain 
detached portions of that immenſe territory of which 
their fathers had been deſpoiled. They purchaſed them 
of the royal domain, or of the great proprietors., It was 
not their labour which enabled them to make thefe ac- 
quiſitions: for this they were indebted to the felicity of 
having diſcovered, ſome of them mines, others trea- 
"I ſures, which had been concealed at the time of the con- 
eld queſt, The greateſt number derived their reſources 
Net from the prieſts and monks, to whom they were indebt- 

f ed for exiſtence. * * % l el Youg 
* Even thoſe, who experienced a fortune leſs propitious, 

. WH procured for themſelves, by the ſole profits of their ſa - 


her lartes, ſeveral conveniences which they did not enjoy be- 
ons tore they underwent a ** you We ſhould be ve- 
u much deceived, if we judged of the ancient roſperi- 
_ ty of the inhabitants of Mexico, by what has faid 


= of its emperor, ĩts court, its capital, and the governors 

en of its provinces. Deſpotiſm had there produced thoſt 

fatal effects which it produces every where. The _ 
«37 te 
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ſtate was ſacrificed to the caprices, pleaſures, and may. 
nificence of a {mall number of perſons. ; TO 
The government drew conſiderable advantages from 
the mines which it cauſed to be worked, and ſtill great. 
er from thoſe which were in the hands of individuals, 
The ſalt works greatly added to its revenue. Thoſe 
who followed agriculture, at the time of harveſt, paid in 
kind a third of all the produce of the lands, whether 
they belonged to them as their own property, or whe. 
ther they were only the farmers of them. Hunters, 
fiſhermen, potters, and all mechanics, paid the ſame pro. 
portion of their induſtry every month. Even the poor 
were taxed at certain fixed contributions, which their 
labour, or their alms, might enable them, to pay. 
The common people among the Mexicans went na- 
ked. - The emperor himſelf, and the nobles, were only 
covered with a kind of mantle, compoſed of a piece of 
ſquare cotton tied on the right ſhoulder. Inſtead of 
ſhoes, they wore ſandals. Women among the common 
people, for their whole apparel, had only a kind of ſhift 
with half ſleeves, which fell on their knees, and was 
open on the boſom. Common people were prohibited 
from raiſing their houſes above the ground floor, and 
from having either doors or windows. The greateſt 
part were built of earth, and covered with boards, and 
they were equally deſtitute of conveniency as of elegance. 
The infide was covered with mats, and lighted with torch- 
es of fir wood, though they had wax and oil in abun- 
dance. Their beds were made of plain ſtraw and cover- 
lets of cotton. For their ſeats, they had only little 
ſacks of palm leaves; but it was their cuſtom to fit on 
the ground, and even to eat in that poſture. Their food, 
of which animal meat was ſeldom a part, had little di- 
verſity, and little delicacy.. Their moſt ordinary aliment 
was maize made into a paſte, or prepared with various 
feaſonings. With theſe they joined the common herbs 
found in the field, which were not too hard, or had 
not a bad ſmell. Cocoa diluted in warm water, or 
ſeaſoned with honey or pimento, was their beſt beve- 
rage. They had, beſides theſe, other liquors, but not 
of an intoxicating quality; for all ſtrong drinks were 
ſo rigidly prohibited, that no one could uſe Bas 
0 


AT 
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without a particular permiſſion from 1 which 


was granted only to the fick and aged. It was on cer- 
tain ſolemnities alone, and in public labours, that each 
perſon had a quantity allowed in proportion to his age. 
Drunkenneſs was conſidered as the moſt ſcandalous of 
vices Thoſe who were found in this ſituation were 
ſhaved in public, and their houſes were pulled down. 
If they exerciſed any public office, they were deprived 
of it, and declared incapable of ever holding it again. 

It is aſtoniſhing, that men who had ſo few wants 
ſhould ever ſubmit to the yoke of ſlavery. That the 
citizen, accuſtomed to the mdulgencies and convenien- 
cies of life, ſhould purchaſe them every day with the 
facrifice of his liberty, is not the leaſt ſurprizing; but 
that people, to whom nature offers more felicity | 
the ſocial chain that unites them, Thould calmly ſubmit 
to ſlavery, and never think, that there is frequently but 
2 river to croſs in order to be free; this would be al- 
together inconceivable, if we did not know how much 
habit and ſuperſtition render men inſenſible to the feel - 
ings of nature. | 

The Mexicans are now leſs unhappy. Our fruits, 
our corn, and our cattle, have rendered their food more 
wholeſome, agreeable, and abundant. Their houſes are 
better built, better diſpoſed, and better furniſhed. - Shoes, 
drawers, ſhirts, a garment of wool or cotton, a ruff, and 
a hat, conſtitute their dreſs. The dignity which they 
have agreed to annex to theſe enjoyments, has made 
them better ceconomiſts, and more laborious. This 
eaſe, however, is far from univerſal ; it is even very un- 
common in the vicinity of the mines, towns, and great 
roads, where tyranny ſeldom ſleeps ; but we often find 
it with pleaſure in remote parts, where the Spaniards 
have not become numerous, and where they have, in 
ſome meaſure, become Mexicans. 7 

The inhabitants of the province of Chiapa are di- 
ſtinguiſhed beyond all others. They owe their ſuperi - 
onty to the advantage of having had Las Caſas for their - 
teacher, who originally prevented them from being op- 
preſſed. They ſurpaſs their countrymen in ſize, genius, 
and ſtrength, Their language has a peeuliar ſoftneſs and 
elegance, 
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elegance. Their territory, without being a better ſqi 
than the reſt, is e richer in all forts of produc 


tions, They are painters, muſicians, and dexterous in 


works, pictures, and ſtuffs of feathere, which hay 
never been imitated. elſewhere. Their principal tow 
is called Chiapa dos Indos. It is only inhabited hy 
| the natives of the 2 who form a community con- 

liſting of four thouſand families, among which are found 
man of the Indian nobility. The great river, © 

Which this town is ſituated, is a ſcene on which the in- 
habitants continually diſplay their dexterity and ther 
courage, . They form wo armies with their boats, 


They engage, attack, and defend themſelyes with fu. 
Pas 3 ity, They excel no lels in, the chace of 
Dulles, cudgelling, Fg: and all bodily exerciſes 
They. build towns and caſtles of wood, Which they co. 
ver with oil cloth, and which they beſisge in form. ly 


ſhort, theatrical repreſentations conſtitute one of their 
ordinary amuſements. From theſe particulars, we ſe 
what the Mexicans are capable of, if they had been for- 
tunate enough to have paſſed under the dominion,of 
conqueror, who had poſſeſſed moderation and good ſenſ 
enough. to relax the chains, of their ſervitude, inſtead d 
rivekang. them. = 09 


* 1 Tus employments of this people are very 
mn of yarious. . The moſt intelligent, and thoſe who 
bones * in, cafy circumſtances, devote themſelvesto 
| the manufactures of indiſpenſible neceſſity 
which. are diſperſed thryugh the Whole empire. The 
maſt bow ful are fabricated among the people of Th: 
cala. Their old capital and the new one, which » 
called Angelos, are the centre of this induſtry. Here 
they manufaQture cloth that is pretty fine, callicoes that 


have an ag e appearance, certain ſlight fils, good 
- hats, gol A, embroidery, lace, glaſſes, and a great 
deal of hardware. The arts muſt neceſſarily have made 
a greater progreſs in a province which-hath been able t 
preſerve its independence a long time, which the Spagt 
MPa Oye en te ret with ſome managench 
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r la ger the conqueſt, and which had always ſhown ſuperior - 
Clue. -bilities ; whether owing to its climate or its govern- 
un nent. To theſe advantages is joined that of its fitiia- 
tho ton. All the inhabitants of Mexico, who mult neceſ- 
har {ily paſs over its territory when they go to purchaſe 
tom ge European merchandize that is landed at Vera-Cruz, 
dne found it convenient to take up on the road what 
00 the fleet did not ſupply them with, or what was ſold too 
F dear. 1 3 e 
» 08 The care of flocks affords ſome maintenance to ſome 
en: \exicans, whom fortune or nature have not called to 
ther BY nore diſtinguiſhed employments. America, at the time 
045. it was diſcovered, had neither hogs, ſheep, oxen, hor- 
fur ſes, nor even any domeſtic animal. Columbus carried 
{F ſome of theſe uſeful animals to San Domingo, from 
nes. whence they were generally diſperſed, and at Mexico 
ry more than in any other place. Theſe. have multiplied 
t WM prodigiouſly. They count their horned cattle by thou- 
1 1 lands, whoſe ſkins are become an object of conſiderable 


exportation. The horſes are degenerated; but the qua- 


or lity is compenſated by the number. Hog's lard is here 
on ſubſtituted for butter. Sheep's wool is here dry, coarſe, 
ad of and bad, as it is every where between the tropics. 


The vine and olive tree have experienced the ſame de- 
generacy. The cultivation of them was at firſt prohibit- 
d, with a view of leaving a free market for the com- 
Ft modities of the metropolis. In 1706, permiſſion” was 

giren to the Jeſuits, and a little afterwards to the Mar- 

ſtr quis Del Valle, a deſcendent from Cortez, to cultivate- 
Te dem. The experiments have not proved ſucceſsful. 
Tha The trials, indeed, that have been made, have not been 
abandoned; but nobody has ſolicited the liberty of fol- 
Her ning an example, which did not flatter them with any 
than eat emoluments. Other cultures have been more ſuc- 
ceſsful. Cotton, ſugar, ſilk, cocoa, tobacco, and Eu- 
ropean corn, have all thriven more or leſs. Labour is 
encouraged by the happy circumſtance which befel the 
lc ul bpaniards of diſcovering iron mines, which were entirely 
unknown to the Mexicans 3 as alſo, mines of copper, 
that is hard enough to. ſerve for tools of agriculture, 
co bot all theſe articles, for want of hands or activity, are 
confined to an interior circulation. There is only the 

Vor. II. Cc ; vanilla, 
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little acrid, and full of a black, oily, and balſamic h 
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vanilla, indigo, and cochineal, which belong to the tray 


of Mexico with other nations. 655% 1 
be vanilla js a plant, which, like ivy, grows to the 
trees it meets with, embraces them cloſely, and raiſe; 
itſelf by their aid. Its ſtem is but very ſmall in diame. habit 
ter, and is not quite round. Though it is very pliable, norant 
it is yet pretty hard. Its bark is thin, very adherent, and ral h. 
of a green colour. It is interſected, like the vine, with themſ, 
Enots which are at the diſtance of fix or ſeven inches Wl them. 
from each other. From theſe knots ifſue leaves reſem- Ind 
bling thoſe of the laurel, but longer „lar ger, thicker, and lines t 
more ſolid- They axe of a vivid green colour, ther WM (nt! 
upper ſurface, gloſſy, their under à little pale. The gem x 
flowers are blackiſh. . fraigt 
A. ſmall pod about fix inches long, and four lins WM fight! 
broad, wrinkled, flabby, oily, thick and brittle, may be green 
conſidered as the fruit of this plant. The inner part of out an 
this pod is lined with a pulp that is reddiſh, aromatic, « Wl ranged 
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quor, in which an infinite number of black, ſhining, aud 
ahͤnoſt imperceptible ſeeds float. 
The ſeaſon for gathering the pods begins about the! 
latter end of September, and laſts till the end of De- 
cember. They are dried in the ſhade ; and when diy ſtitute 
and fit for keeping, they are anointed externally with WM flower, 
little oil of cocoa or of calba, to render them ſupple, to cloſed, 
preſerve them the better, and to prevent them from be. Thi: 
coming too dry and brittle. EF? not toc 
This is nearly all that is known of the vanilla, which Wi colour, 
is particularly appropriated to perfume chocolate; 2 that ar 
practice which has paſſed from the Mexicans to the Spa- ¶ inches 
niards, and from them to other nations, That alone 1s Wand in 
eſteemed, which grows in the inacceſſible mountains f ton mi 
New Spain. We are equally ignorant how many diffe- N vould | 
rent ſpecies there are of it; which are the moſt valua- ¶ ill ſeaſ; 
ble; what is the ſoil which ſuits them beſt; how they {Wcauſes | 
are cultivated, and in what manner they are propagated. ¶ Hur da 
None but the natives of the country are acquainted witli Wit begir 
- thelecircumſtances. - It is pretended, that they have ou. Wcut aga 
ly been able to preſerve to themſelves this ſource is a litt 
wealth, by taking an oath, that they would neyer reveal term it 
to their tyrants, any thing reſpecting the cultivation 8 alteſh, 
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the vanilla, and would ſuffer the molt cruel tortures ra - 
ther than be perjured,, It is more” probable, that they 
owe this advantage to the character of their conquerors; 
who, content with the riches they have acquired, and 
habituated to an indolent life, and to an effeminate ig- 
norance, equally contemn both the curioſities of natu- 
ral hiſtory, and the reſearches of thoſe who apply 
themſclves to it. Indigo, however, is better known to 
Indigo is a kind of plant, whoſe root is three or four 
lines thick, and more than a foot long, of a faint ſmell, 
ſomething like parſley. From this root iſſues a ſingle 
fem nearly of the ſame thickneſs, about two feet high, 
fraight, hard, almoſt woody, covered with a bark, 
ſlightly ſplit, of a grey aſh colour towards the bottom, 
green in the middle, reddiſh at the extremity, and with · 
out any appearance of pith in the inſide. The leaves, 
ranged by two and two together around the ſtalk, are 
of an oval form, ſmooth; ſoft to the touch, furrowed 
above, of a deep green on the under ſide, and connect- 
ed by a very ſhort peduncle. From about one third of 
the ſtem to the extremity, there are ears that are loaded 
with very ſmall flowers from a dozen to fifteen, but de- 
kitute of ſmell. The piſtil, which is in the midſt of each 
1. changes into a pod, in which the ſeeds are in- 
Oled. 4781 wry | : = 
This plant requires a ſmooth ricli ſoil; well tilled, and 
not too dry. The feed of it, which, as to figure and. 
colour, reſembles gun- powder, is ſowed in little furrows: 
that are about the breadth of the hough, two or three 
inches deep, and at a foot's diſtance from each other, 
and in as ſtraight a line as poſſible. Continual atten- 
tion muſt be paid to the pluckzng up of the weeds, which 
ould ſoon choke the plant. Though it may be fown in- 
ul ſeaſons, the ſpring is commonly preferred. Moiſture 
cauſes this plant to ſhoot above the ſurface in three or 
four days. It is ripe at the end of two months. When 
lt begins to flower, it is cut with pruning knives; and 
ut again at the end of every fix weeks, if the weather 
3a little rainy. It laſts about two years; after whicly 


2 it degenerates. It is then plucked up, and planted: 
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As this plant ſoon exhauſts the ſoil, becauſe it dot 
not abſorb a ſufficient quantity of air and dew to moiſt 
the earth, it is of advantage to the cultivator to have 3 
vaſt ſpace which may remain covered with trees, as long 
as till it becomes neceſſary to fell them, in order to male 
room for the indigo: for trees are to be confidered y 
fyphons, by means of which the earth and air recipr. 
cally communicate to each other their fluid and vegetz 
ting ſubſtance ; ſyphons into which the vapours and the 
Juices, being alternately drawn up, are kept in equilibr. 
um. Thus, while the ſap aſcends by the roots to the 
branches, the leaves draw in the air and vapours, which, 
circulating through the fibres of the tree, redeſcend in. 
tothe 3 and reſtore to it in dew what it loſes in (ap, 
It is cuſtomary, in order ta maintain this reciprocal in 
fluence, when there are no trees to preſerve the field i 
a proper {tate for the ſowing of indigo, to cover tho 
which are exhauſted by this plant, with potatoes 9 
lanes, whoſe creeping branches preſerve the freſhneſs d 
the earth, and whoſe leaves, when burnt, renew its fer- 


0 tility. | 
Indigo is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, the true and 
the baſtard. Though the firſt fetches an higher price 


by reaſon of its perfection, it is uſually advantageous 
cultivate the other, becauſe it is heavier. A grestet 
gumber of lands is found propitiqus to the former; the 
ſecond thrives beſt in thoſe which are moſt expoſed u 
the rain, Both are liable to great accidents.. Some 
times the plant becomes dry, and decays from the pune: 
ture of a worm that is very frequent; at others, tl 
leaves, which are the valuable part of the plant, are de 
voured in the ſpace of twenty-four hours by caterpi 
lars. This laſt aceident, which is but too common, h: 
given riſe to the ſaying, that the cultivators of in 
digo go to bed rich, and riſe in the morning total 
ruined, * 
This production ought ta be gathered in with greil 
recaution, for fear of making the farina that lies on tl 
. and which is very valuable, fall off by ſhakin 
it. When gathered, it is thrown into the ſteeping val 
which. is a large tub, filled with water. Here-it under 


goes a fermentation, which, in twenty-four hours 1 
A | | farthel 
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fartheſt, is completed. A cock is then turned to let 
the water run into the ſecond tub, called the mortar dr 
i: in order to throw in freſh plants, and continue the: 
work without interruption. | 

The water, which has run into the pounding tub, 1s: 
found impregnated with a very ſubtile earth, which a- 
lone conſtitutes the dregs or blue ſubſtance that is the 
object of this proceſs, and which muſt be ſeparated from 
the uſeleſs ſalt of the plant, becauſe this makes the dregs- 
ſwim on the ſurface. To effect this, the water is vio- 
lently ſhaken with wooden buckets that are full of holes 
and fixed to a long handle. This operation requires the 
greateſt precaution. If the agitation be diſcontinued 
too ſoon, the part that is uſed in dying, not being ſuf- 
kciently ſeparated from the ſalt, would be loſt. If, on 
the other hand, the dye were to be agitated too long af- 
ter the entire ſeparation, the parts would be brought to- 
gether again, and form a new combination; and the falt,, 
re-ating on the dregs, would excite a ſecond fermenta-- 
tion, that would alter the dye, ſpoil its colour, and make 
what is called burnt indigo. Theſe accidents are pre- 
rented by a cloſe attention to the leaſt alterations that: 
the dye undergoes, and by the precaution which the 
workman takes, to draw out a little of it, from time to 
tame, with a proper veſſel... When he perceives that the 
coloured particles collect by, ſeparating from the reſt of 
the liquor, he gives over ſhaking the buckets, in order 
to allow time to the blue dregs to precipitate to the bot-- 
tom of the tub, where they are left to ſettle, till the: 
water be quite clear. Holes made in the tub at differ- 
ent heights are then opened, one after another, aud this: 
uleleſs water 1s let out. | 

The blue dregs remaining at the bottom, having ac- 
qured the conſiſtence of a thick muddy liquid, cocks. 


are then opened, which make it paſs into the ſettler... 
After it is ſtill more cleared of much. ſuperfluous water, 


in this third and laſt tub, it is drained into ſacks ;. 
from whence, when water no longer filters through. 
the cloth, this matter, now. become of a thicker con- 
nce, is put into cheſts, . where it entirely. loſes its 
Cc 3, moiſt ure. 


ounding tub. They immediately clean the ſteeping 
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moiſtare; At the-endof three months the indigo is ft 

for ſale. 1 

- Waſherwomen uſe it to give a bluiſh colour to linen: 
ky el 


painters alſo employ it in r water colours; and dy. 
ers cannot make fine blue without indigo. The an, 
cients procured it from the Eaſt Indies; in modern time, 
it has been tranſplanted into America. The cultivation 
of it, ſucceſſively attempted at different places, appear 
to be fixed at Carolina, San Domingo, Mexico. 
The indi nown under the name of Guatimala, from 
whence it comes, is the moſt perfect of all. Nen 
Spain derives very conũderable advantage from thi 
plant; but it gains ſtill more from the trade of co- 
chineal. | 

_ The nature of the cochineal, without which, neither 
purple nor ſcarlet could be made, and which is found 
only in Mexico, hath been long unknown, even to na- 
tions who made the moſt uſe of it. The Spaniards, 
who are naturally referved, and who inſtantly become 
myſterious when the diſcourſe turns upon their colonies, 
kept a ſecret, which every thing induced them to be- 
lieve was of the laſt importance to them. At laſt it 
was . diſcovered, that it was an inſe& of the ſize and 
form of a bug. 

This inſect, like all animals, has two ſexes. The 
female is badly ſhaped, tardy, and ftupid; its eyes, 
mouth, antennæ, and feet, are fixed ſo deep, and are ſo 
concealed on the folds of the ſkin, that it is impoſſible 
to diſtinguiſh them without a microſcope. On which 
account, this animal was for a long time taken for the 
feed of a plant. , | 


The male is very ſcarce, and ſufficient to ſerve three 


hundred females and more, and is active, ſmall, and ſlen- 
der, in compariſon of the female: its neck is narrower 


than the head; and ftill narrower than the reſt of the: 
body. The thorax is of an eliptie form, a little longer 
than the neck and head together, and flattened below; 
its antennæ are jointed; and out of each joint __ — 
t has 


briſtles, that are diſpofed in pairs on each ſide. 


ſix feet, each formed of diſtinct parts. From the po- 
ſterioy extremity of its body, two large hairs or briltle 


ſtretch out, that are four or five times the length on 1 
| 7 1 inſect. 
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uſect. It bears two wings that are fixed to the upper 
part of the thorax, which fall, like the wings of ordi- 
nary flies, when it walks or reſts. Theſe wings, which 
are of an oblong form, are ſuddenly diminiſhed in breadth. 
at the point where they Are connected to the body. 
They are ſtrengthened by two long muſcles, one of which 
extends itſelf” on the outſide all around the wing; and. 
the other, which is internal and parrallel to the former, 
ſeems interrupted towards the ſummit of the wings. 
The male is of a bright red, the female of a deeper. 
colour. | Hu 

The ſhrub, on which both live, called the Nopal, or 
Indian fig, is armed with prickles, and is about five feet 
high. Its leaves are thick and oval; its flowers large, 
and its fruit is of the ſhape of a fig. It is filled with a: 
red juice, to which the cochineal probably owes. its 
colour. dci nn 

The Indian fig is commonly propagated from one 
or two of its leaves put in a hole, and covered with. 
earth. The cultivation of it conſiſts only in extirpating 
the weeds that ſurround it. It muſt often be renewed; 
becauſe the younger it is the better, and more conſider- 
able is its produce. It is found in various countries of 
Mexico, at Tlaſeala, Chalula, Chiapa, and New Gali- 
cia; but it is not eommon. Theſe people never plant 
it; and the cochineal, which is ſuch as rude nature of 
itſelf produces, is called wild, and is of little or no value. 
The Indians alone of Guaxaca devote themſelveswhole- 
ly to this ſpecies of induſtry. They are never diſcou»- 
raged, either By the continual attention it requires, nor 
by the too common misfortunes to which it expoſes them. 
Their intelligence, activity, and eaſy circumſtances, en- 
able them to ſupport a bad harveſt; and wait for a good 
one. In general, theſe crops are more regular in a dry- 
ſoil, in which, the nopal-flouriſhes,. and under a tempe- 
tate ſky, where the cochineal is expoſed. to fewer acci- 
cents, than in thoſe parts of the province where the cold- 
and heat are more ſenſibly felt. "14 Nenn. 
As ſoon as the favourable ſeaſon arrives, the Mexi- 


the plant that is proper for them, by faſtening to it little 
nelts of moſs, that contain each twelve or fifteen, Three 
0 þ 1 # , ' OT 
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oi four days after they lay their little ones, which ſpreat 
themſelves with aſtoniſhing celerity over all the branch 
They ſoon loſe this activity, and are ſeen to faſten 


themſelves, without rambling. any longer, to the 
moſt nutritive and beſt expoſed part of. the leaf, until 
they have received their whole growth. They do not 
gnaw it; they only puncture it, and extract the juice 
with a {mall trunk, with which nature has provide 
them for this purpoſGG. 1 by! | 
Three crops of cochineal are made every year, which 
are fo many freſh generations of this inſet. The lk 
produces only an indifferent cochineal, becauſe it is mix. 
ed with detached parcels of the leaves, which have been 
fcraped, in order to take away the new-born inſects, 
which otherwiſe it would be hardly poſſible to gather; 
and becauſe the young cochineals are then mixed with 
the old; a circumſtance which conſiderably diminiſhes 
their value. Immediately before the rains, they cut 
the branches of the nopal, in order to ſave the little in. 
ſets which are on them. Theſe are laid up in the 
houſes, where the leaves maintain their freſhneſs, as the 
leaves of all mucilaginous plants. Here the cochineals 
thrive: during the bad ſeaſon. As ſoon as that is over, 
they are placed en the trees without doors, where the 
vivifying freſhneſs: of the air ſoon makes them propa- 
gate. 7 4 33 
5 The moment the cochineals are gathered, they are 
plunged in hot water to kill them. There are different 
ways of drying them. The beſt is, expoſing them to 
the ſun for ſeveral days, where they take a red brown 
colour, which the Spaniards call renegrida. The ſe— 
cond is putting them into an oven, where they aſſume a 
greyiſh- colour with veins! of purple, which has given 
them the name of jaſpæada. But the moſt. imperfect, 
which is what the Indians moſt generally praiſe, con- 
ſiſts in putting them on plates along with their cakes of 
maize, which proceſs frequently occaſions, their being 
burnt, and gives them the appellation. of negra- 
Though the cochineal is claſſed in the animal king: 
dom, which. is a ſpecies the moſt periſhable, it not with. 
ſtanding never ſpoils. Without any other attention 
than merely that of keeping it in a box, it has bee) 
preſerve! 
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preſerved in all its virtue for ages, Its price, which is 
aways very high, might juſtly excite, the emulation of 
thoſe nations which cultivate the American iſlands, and 
of other nations who inhabit regions whoſe tempera- 
ture would be propitious to this inſect, and to the plant 
on which it feeds. New Spain, however, has the. ſole 
poſſeſſion of this rich production. Independently of 
what it furniſhes to Aſia, it ſends every year to Europe 
about two thouſand five hundred bags or ſacks, which 
are ſold at Cadiz, one with another, for 3300 livres. 
This is a very conſiderable produce, which hardly coſts 
the Spaniards any trouble. It ſhould ſeem. as if nature 
had gratuitouſly given them, what they fell at a high 
price to other nations. She has beſtowed privileges up- 
on them, by granting them, at the ſame time, both the 
productions which yield the moſt riches, and gold and 
hlver, which are the vehicle or token of all pr ions. 


Sven is the dominion which theſe bright ;. „e 
and fatal metals. have over us, that they . 
have counterbalanced the infamy and exe - 5 PT 
cration which the pillagers of America juſtly deſerved. 
The names of Mexico, Peru, and Potoſi, no longer 
make us ſhudder ; and yet we are men! Even at this 
day, when the ſpirit of juſtice and the ſentiments of 
humanity are breathed forth in all our writings, and are 
become the invariable rule of our judgments; a navi- 
gator, who ſhould come into our ports with a veſſel la- 
den with. riches, notoriouſſy acquired by methods equal- 
ly barbarous, would land amidſt the general acclama- 
tions of the multitude. Where is then that wiſdom, 
which is ſo much the boaſt of the preſent age? What 
6s then that gold, which takes from us the idea of vice, 
and wipes away the horror of -bloodſhed'? Without 
doubt, there is ſome advantage annexed to a medium of 
exchange between nations, to-an external repreſentation. 
of all ſorts of value, to a common eſtimate of all labours.. 
But, would it not have been better, if nations had con- 
tinued quiet, detached from each other, ignorant, and 
loſpitable, than to be poiſoned with the moſt ferocious 
ef all paſſions ?. * eie eee 
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The origin of metals has not always been well un 
derſtood. It was long imagined, that they were as ch 
as the creation. It is now believed, with greater re. 
ſon, that they are formed ſucceſſively. In fact, it is not 
poſſible to doubt, that nature is not continually employ. 
ed in action, and that her ſprings are equally powerfy] 
in every part of the globe. 

Every metal, according to the chymiſts, has, for it 
principle, an earth which conſtitutes it, and which i 
peculiar to it. It is exhibited to us, fometimes under 
the form that characterizes it, and ſometimes under yz. 
rious forms, in which no eyes but thoſe that have been 
habituated to theſe reſearches can recognize it. In the 
firſt cafe, it is called virgin; in the ſecond, mineralized 
Metals, whether virgin or mineralized, are ſometimes 
ſcattered by fragments, in beds of earth, that are hori- 
zontal or inclined. But this is not the place of their 
origin, They have been carried thither by great com- 
motions, floods, and earthquakes, which are continual- 
ly ſubverting our miſerable planet. They are, in gene. 

ral, found either in regular veins, or in detached maſſes, 
within the midſt of the rocks and mountains where they 
Were fre. ni 62 
According to the conjectures of naturaliſts, in theſe 
great work-houfes which are always kept heated, exha- 
- lations are perpetually riſing. Theſe -fulpbureous and 
| faline liquors act on the metallic particles, attenuate and 
divide them; and make them lightly circulate within 
the cavities of the earth. They unite again; and then 
becoming too heavy to ſupport themſelves in the ait, 
they fall, and are heaped up one upon another. If, in 
their different motions, they have not met with other 
bodies, they form pure metals. The caſe is otherwiſe, 


310 


if they happen to be combined with foreign ſubitances, 

Nature, which ſeemed as if the wiſhed to conceal 
them, has not been able to ſecrete them from the avidi- 
ty of man. By repeated obſervations, we are now able 
to diſcover the places where mines are to be found. 
Theſe are commonly mountains, where plants grow with 
difficulty, and ſoon fade; where trees are ſmall and 


crooked ; where the moiſture of dews, rains, 25 even 
| nows, 
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ſows, is ſoon dried up where ſulphureous and mine- 


10 nal exhalations ariſe; where the waters are loaded with 
„ utriolic ſalts; and where the ſands contain metallic par- 
cles. Though each of theſe marks, ſeparately con- 
y- Wl fidered, be ambiguous, it ſeldom happens, when all of 
wem are found together, but that the earth contains 

ſome mine. | | 
its But what are the terms, on which we extract this 
i; WY treaſure, or this poiſon of human life, from that abyſs 
er WH where nature had ſecreted it? We muſt pierce. rocks to 


an immenſe depth; dig ſubterraneous channels, to carry 
off the waters which flow in, and menace us on eve 
fide; convey into immenſe * foreſts cut into 
props; ſupport the vaults of theſe galleries under the 
enormous weight of the earth, which perpetually tends to 
nes fill them up, and bury in their ruins thoſe avaricious and 
ri- ¶ preſumptuous men who conſtructed them; we mult ſcoop 
eir out canals and aqueducts; invent hydraulic engines of 
m- {Waloniſhing and various, powers, and conſtruct all the ſe- 
al» Wh veral kinds of furnaces : we muſt be expoſed to the dan- 
ne- ger of being ſuffocated or conſumed by an exhalation, 
ſes, WY which kindles at the dim light of thoſe lamps that are 
der Nuled to carry on the works; and at laſt die of a con- 

ſumption, which reduces human life to one half of its 
eſe ¶ duration. If we conſider how many obſervations, expe- 
ha- Wunents, and trials, all theſe labours ſuppoſe, we ſhall 
and carry the origin of the world far beyond its known an- 
and W'iiquity. To ſhew us the gold, iron, copper, tin, and 
hin Wilver employed by the firſt men, is to beguile us with a 
falſhood which can only impoſe upon children. 

When the labour of mineralogy is finiſhed, - that of 
metallurgy begins. Its object is to ſeparate metals from 
each other, and to detach them from extraneous bodies 
which invelope them. | 


o 


In order to ſeparate. the gold from the ſtones which 


ceal contain it, it is ſufficient to break them in pieces, and 
idi-Neduce them to powder. The matter, thus pulverized, is 
able Nterwards triturated with quickſilver, which combines 
and; Wtfelf to this precious metal, but without forming any 


baton, either with the rock, or ſand, or even the earth 
bich were mixed with it. By means of fire, the mer- 
Ury is afterwards diſtilled, which, on ſeparating, leaves 


the 
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the gold at the bottom of the veſſel, in the ſtate of: 

powder, which is purified in the coppel. Virgin filvg 

alſo requires no other preparations. 10 
But when the filver is combined with foreign ſubſtan- 


ces, or with metals of a different nature, it requires great 


knowledge, and conſummate experience, to purity it 
Every circumſtance authorizes us to think, that this an 
is unknown in the new world. It is alſo generally ac. 
knowledged, that the German or Swiſs miners would 
find, in a mine that has already been worked, more 
wealth than the Spaniard had already extracted out of 
it. They might enrich themſelves by mines, which, for 
want of ſkill, have been rejected as adequate to the ex- 
pences of working them. 95 Hs | 
The art of the Mexicans, whatfoever it might be, 
was infinitely inferior to that of their oppreſſors. They 
had conſequently leſs filver than gold. Theſe metals 
were not employed by them as a medium of exchange: 
they were only objects of ornament, or mere curioſity, 
In the firſt years ſubſequent to the conqueſt, the Spa- 


- niards ſpared themſelves the trouble and expences that 


are inſeparable from the working of mines. 'They wrelt- 
ed from the Mexicans all the metals which they had 2. 
maſſed from the foundation of their empire. The tem- 


ples, the palaces of the grandees, the houſes of private 


perſons,” the meaneſt hovels; all were ſearched and pik 
laged. Though the abhorrence the Indians had agani 
their tyrants made them bury a great deal of thar 
wealth in the ground, and throw much more of it into 
the great lake, and into their rivers, yet avarice found 
enough to ſatisfy itſelf. When this ſource was exhault- 
ed, recourſe was neceſſarily had to the mines. 


They dug them at firſt indifferently, every where, 


but rather preferred the ſea- coaſts. Experience teaching 
them, that'thoſe which were neareſt the ocean were the 
pooreſt, they became diſguſted with this plan. At pre- 
ſent, they work no mine, that is not at a very great 


diſtance from the northern fea, where it might be ex- 


poſed to the incurfions, and, perhaps, to the invaſions 
of the Europeans. The metals that are found on the 

of California will remain in perfect ſecurity, til 
theſe latitudes become better known, and more 1 
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el. The principal mines are in the provinces of Zaca- 
tecas, New Biſcay, and Mexico, three provinces fitua- 
ted in the inland parts of the empire, where it is impoi- 
ible for an enemy to - penetrate by land, and to which 
no navigable rivers lead. Theſe mines may employ forty 
thouſand -. Indians, under the direction of four thou- 
ſand Spaniards. - art +7 
The mines belong to the perſon who diſcovers them, 
The only form he is obliged to obſerve; is to get his 
ſamples approved by the government. As much land is 
granted to him as he chuſes; but he is obliged to give 
a piaſtre, or five livres five ſous * a foot, to the proprie- 
tor. The third of what he purchaſes belongs to go- 
vernment; which, after long continued and abſurd at- 
tempts to have it worked on its on account, reſolves to 
diſpoſe of it to any one who will be a purchaſer, in pre- 
ference to the perſon Who works the mine. All the 
mines that are abandoned become alſo the property of 
the crown. an re” nt! 51 1 
It receives 420 livres þ for every hundred weight of 
mercury that is uſed. In vain have intellig 
repreſented, that this exceſſive tax neceſſarily diſcoura- 
ged induſtry. All chat has been obtained, is, the gran 
of credit for two years, but not without paying intereſt. 
It is ſeldom that thoſe who undertake to work mittes 
are able to go on without theſe iadulgences. Thoſe. un- 
certain and hazardous enterprizes are ſeareely ever under - 


taken, unleſs. by men whoſe affairs are embaraſſed, or 


totally ruined. ik oi #, : 

Men of good ſenſe; and in edfy cirentnſtances, have « 
nore particular averſion to theſe undertakings, becauſe 
of the obligation they are under of delivering to govern- 
ment the fifth part of the filver, and the tenth part 
the gold which they draw from the earth, The ſtate 
lad a long time objeRed to this difference of taxation; 


of 


but has-been obliged to eonſent to it; becauſe the mines 


of gold, being more precarious than thoſe of ſilver, were 


totally abandoned. Both will ſoon be unable to pay tho 
tndute impoſed on them. As gold and filver become 


note ommon wy trade, the value of them proportional- 
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ly diminiſhes, and becomes leſs adequate to the goods fy 
which they are exchanged. This decreaſing value 90 


metals would have been attended with {till greater coy. 


ſequences, if the labours which procure them had not 
been ſucceſſively rendered more and more fimple. Thi 
ceconomy is carried very near as far as it can go; and 
whenever that happens, the court of Madrid will be un- 
der a neceſſity of leſſening the duties. unleſs it ſubmit 
to have the beſt mines neglected, as the indifferent ones 
have been. Perhaps, it will ſoon be obliged to content 
itſelf with two reals; or twenty-ſix ſous * a mark, which 


it receives for the duties of ſtamping and coining. 


The mint of Mexico annually coins about 65 millions 


of livres ; the fixth part nearly in gold, the reſt in 


filver. © About the half of this paſſes into Europe, 1 
fixth part into the Eaſt Indies, a twelfth into the Spa- 
niſh iſlands. The reſt paſſes off inſenſibly in foreign co. 
lonies, or circulates in the empire.” There it ſerves to 
carry on the inland trade, and to pay the taxes, which 
are conſiderable. | 


888 Ar the males among the Indians, from 
Mliſhed in eighteen to fifty; pay a poll-tax of 11 lint 
16 ſous , of which eight-ninths go to the 

- treaſury; and the reſt is deſtined to vanow 
uſes. The Meſtees, who are deemed Indians for the 
two firſt generations, and free Mulattoes, are ſubjeQet 
to the ſame taxation. Thoſe negro ſlaves are exempted 
from it, for whom 280 livres || have been paid to the 


Mexico. 


king at their admiſſion into the colony. 


The Spaniards, whom they have not ſo far degraded 
- as to impoſe on them a perſonal tribute, are ſubjected to 
all the other taxes, the moſt 'confiderable of which i 
that of thirty-three per cent. on the value of all the good 


that are ſent to them from Europe, which retains twen- 


ty-five of this under divers denominations, and eight o 


it is paid at their arrival in the new world. This ruin · 
ous taxation does not prevent them from being after. 


wards ſubjected to the alcavala. * 


.* s © * * 9 . 


The alcavala is a duty on every thi 


chat is ſold of 


exchanged, and is paid as often as the ſale or exchange 


. 14d; + 2,$43,750.l., 1 About 10. þ 121, 
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takes place. It was eſtabliſhed in the metropolis in 
1341 ; and it hath gradually riſen to 10 per cent. of 
the value of merchandiſe ſold in wholeſale, and even to 
fourteen of all ſold by retail. Philip II. after the diſa- 
ter of his fleet, ſo well known under the pompous title 
of the Invincible, was determined by his urgent wants 
to introduce this taxation into Mexico, as well as in the 
other colonies. Though it ought to have been only a 
temporary tax, yet it has continued ever ſince. It is 
true, that it has not been augmented, and that it re- 
mains at two and a half per cent. as it was at firſt ſettled. 
The cruciade has not had the ſame ſtability. 

The cruciade is a bull which allows great indulgen- 
cies, and permits the uſe of eggs, butter, and cheeſe, 
during Lent. The government, to whom the court of 
Rome gave up the benefits accruing from it, had divided 
the perſons, who were willing to avail: themſelves of it, 
into four claſſes. This indulgence, was paid by thoſe 
who lived by their mdu-:ry, at the rate Sg fix 
ſous *. "Thoſe who had been able to raiſe a capital of 
10, oo livres +, paid 5 livres 5 ſous ; it coſt 10 livres 
10 ſous F to thoſe who poſſeſſed more than 58,600 
livres ||, and 52 livres 10 ſous 4 to the viceroy, and thoſe 


who were inveſted with the moſt honourable dignities. - 


It was left to every man's conſcience, by informing him 
that he would obtain nothing if his contribution was not 
proportionable to his fortune, Mexico alone then paid 
tor indulgencies about 2,600,c00 livres **, It is - 
bable that this ſuperſtition decreaſed, ſince the miniſtry 
in 1556 fixed this bull, for all conditions, at 40 ſous ++, 
Government obliges nobody to take it; but the prieſts 
would refuſe the comforts of religion to thoſe who ſhould 
not have purchaſed it : and perhaps there is not, in all 
opantſh America, a man ſufficiently enlightened, or 


bold enough to oppoſe this impoſition jt. 


About 28. + 459 l. 75. 6d. 4 48. 5 d. 
About gs. 12 4. 2563 J. 15 5. + About 21. 4 8. 
** 113,750 l. +t £5.96. | 


it Much has been faid about favages and barbarians ; but are 
they ſavages of the new or old world, of the north or of the 
ſouth, whom religion and government make a jclt of in this 


manner? 
D d 2 One 


© 
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One ſpecies of oppreſſion, which has not been ſo pa. 
tiently ſubmitted to, is the duty which they have of lite 
put on ſalt and tobacco. The people who ſuffered ther 
former ealamities without murmuring, were highly gif. 

| with theſe innovations. One of them appeared 

repugnant to natural right, and the other ſo ſtrongh 
contradicted one of their moſt agreeable enjoyment, 
that though they had been for a long time accuſtomed 
to the yoke, there was an inſurrection among them, 
The atrocious conduct of the farmers of the revenues 
ly added to the diſcontent. It diſcovered 
itſelf from one end of the empire to the other, and ha 
been heard of even in Europe. Some mild diſpolitions 
have palliated the evil; but they are ſtill in a degree « 
ferment, that the metropolis will not eaſily appeaſe 
without ſome ſacrifice. One of the moſt agreeable to 
its colonies would be that of ſtamped paper. 

Independent of the regular tributes which Spain ex- 
acts of her colonies, ſhe raiſes, in times of diſtreſs, un. 
der the denomination of loan, confiderable ſums, of which 
me hath never paid either the intereſt or the capital. 
This grievance, which began in the time of Philip Il, 
hath been continued to our days. It was more fre- 
quently repeated nnder Philip V. than in the courſe of 
the other reigns, which contributed not a little to render 
the French name odious in theſe countries. This con- 
tribution, which was levied on all who poſſeſſed any for. 
tune, was urged with more eagerneſs at Mexico than in 
other places; becauſe the Europeans, Creoles, Meſtees, 
Mulattoes, and eſpecially the Indians, were there i 
more affluent circumſtances. The public proſperity ha 
been greatly diminiſhed in this country, by the revenue 
laws ; and is every day {till more ſo by the rapaciouſnel 
of the clerg 7. ann ant iet - 2246 

The tenth of evety prodnce 18 rigorouffy collected by 
the clergy. The functions of their profeſſion are pai 
them at an extravagant price. Their lapds are immenlt 
and every day they acquire a greater extent of territo- 
ry. They are ſaid to be in poſſeſſion of a fourth of the 
revenues of the empire. The biſnop of Angelos alont 
Has am income of 1,260,000 livres *®. Theſe ſcandalo 


* 55,1251, 


ric! 
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riches have multiplied ecclefiaſtics to ſuch a degree, that 
they now conſtitute the fifth part of the whole White 
people. Some of them were born in the colony; but 
the greateſt part are adventurers come from Europe, in 


order to ſcreen themſelves from the authority of their 


ſuperiors, or to make their fortune expeditiouſly. 
The revenue of the Crown is not what it ought to 


be. The duties fixed on goods, which are imported here 


from Cadiz, and on the ores, the quickſilver, the poll- 
tax, the impoſts, the royal domain, are ſuch W ob- 
jects, that we cannot help being greatly ſurpriſed, when 
we ſee that the ſovereign. annually draws from Mexico, 
though the beſt conducted of his poſſeſſions, no more 
than about 6,300,000 livres. The reſt, that is to ſay, 
almoſt the whole, is abſorbed by the civil and military 
government of the country, which are both in the ut- 
molt diſorder. - | | | 
The finances are ſwallowed up by the vaſt number of 
clerks that are ſtationed every where; by corregidors 
who adminiſter juſtice in the provinces ;z by the comman- 


cants of places; by three ſuperior councils of juſtice, 


known by the name of Audience; by thoſe who are in- 

veſted with full authority, or by ſubalterns who gain the 

confidence of people in place. A part of this pillage 

finds its way into Europe; another part contributes to 

feed the pride, lazineſs, luxury, and igacy of a 

_—_ number of Mexican towns, but chiefly of Mexico 
elf. 


The Mexicans, who for a time might have been at a 


oſs to determine whether the Spaniards were a ſwarm of 


robbers or a conquering people, ſaw their capital almoſt 
totally deſtroyed by thoſe cruel wars, of which it was 
the theatre. It was not long before Cortez rebuilt it; 
and it has ſince been extended and embelliſhed. 
Its ſtreets are broad, ſtraight, and interſect each other 


at right angles. The houſes are pretty ſpacious, but 


without conveniencies or decoratians. Not one of the 


Public edifices, that are ſhewn with the greateſt oſtenta- 


tion to travellers, recals to their remembrance the finer 


aas of architecture, nor even the good Gothic times. 


„ 
* 4 4 
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The principal ſquares have a fountain in the centre, and 
are pretty regular; but this is all their merit. Thee 
is a walk with a jet d' eau, where eight alleys meet, 
Whoſe trees have a form and foliage not very agreeable 
to the eye. Superſtition has amaſſed treaſures from al 


the quarters of the globe in innumerable churches, with. 
out there being a ſingle one that raiſes the foul to any 


_ fablime ideas, or that can fill the heart with pleaſing 1 
ſentiments. | | e was 
The air of this city is very temperate, ſo that woollen plac 
_elothing may be worn all the year. The leaſt precau. plea 
tions are ſufficient to prevent any inconveniencies from neſs 
the heat. Charles V. aſked a Spaniard, on his arri. ſely 
val from Mexico, how long the interval was there be. ſom 
tween ſummer and winter? TFuft as lang, replied he, 1 
with great truth and wit, as if takes to paſs out of fun livir 
Hine into ſhade. | pro\ 
The eity is built in the middle of a great lake, which Wl ing 
is biſected by a very narrow ithmus. That part of the natu 


lake whoſe water is ſoft, calm, and full of fiſh, falls in- Mex 
to the other, which is falt, generally agitated, and with- and 
out Giſh. The circumference of this whole lake, which W pop: 
is unequal in its extent, is about thirty leagues. it fe 
People are not agreed with regard to the origin of WW fouls 
theſe waters. The moſt common and probable opinion WI num 
makes them rue from a large and lofty mountain, ſitu- Neg 
ated to the\ſouth-welt of Mexico; with this difference, W races 
that the ſalt water runs under a tract of land that is ful dred 
of mines, which communicate this quality to it. B. 
Before the conqueſt, Mexico, and ſeveral other town WI Mex: 
ſituated on the margin of the lake, were expoſed to i 
inundations, which rendered them dangerous to live in. 
Dikes, conſtructed with incredible expence and labour, 
were not always ſuffleient to divert the torrents which 
poured down from the mountains. The Spaniards have 
Fikewiſe experienced theſe calamities. Moſt of their are al 
buildings, "though conſtructed with care, and ſupportel 
on piles, after a few years, ſink four, five, or fix feet, 

in a ſoil that is not firm enough to ſupport them. 
"Theſe inconveniencies gave rife to the project of dran. 
ing off the waters. Accounts, that were prodigioullf 
-xaggerated, aſſure us, that in 2604, four hundred „ 
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venty-one thouſand one hundred and fifty-four Indians 
were employed in digging this canal. In order to find a 
fund neceſſary for defraying the expence of it, one hun- 
dredth part of the price of | houſes, lands, and mer- 
chandize, was exacted; a taxation unknown in the new 
world. Ignorance, diſcouragements, and particular in- 
tereſts, made this noble and wiſe undertaking miſcarry. - 
The viceroy  Ladeyrera, in 1635, thought that it 
was indiſpenſably neceffary to build Mexico in another 
place. Avarice, incapable of making any ſacrifice ; 
pleaſure, ever afraid of interrupting its enjoyments; idle- 
neſs, which dreads trouble; all the paſſions united them- 
ſelves to thwart an idea, which in itfelf was liable to 
ſome objeAtons. © 0 i, = 
The new efforts that have ſince been made to render 
hving in this country as ſafe as it is a le, have not 
proved —_— ſucceſsful : whether this may be W- 
ing to their not having been properly exerted, or that 
nature has thrown inſurmountable obitacles in the way, 
Mexico remains ftill expoſed to the fury of the waters ; 
and the dread of — has greatly diminiſhed its 
population. The majority of hiſtorians aſſure us, that 
it formerly contained more than two hundred thouſand 
ſouls ; at prefent, it has not above fifty thouſand, This 
number is compoſed of Spaniards, Meſtees, Indians, 
Negroes, Mulattoes, of ſuch a diverſity of heterogeneous 
races from the white to the black, that among an hun- 
dred faces one will hardly find two of the ſame colour. 
Before this emigration, riches had accumulated in 
Mexico to an incredible degree. What in other coun- 
tries is made of iron and copper, was here made of filver 
or gold. Theſe ſplendid metals, as well as pearls and 
precidus ſtones, were employed to adorn their horſes and 
ſervants, the moſt common utenſils, and uſed for the 
meaneſt purpoſes. The manners of the country, which 
are always conformable to the luxury that prevails, corre- 
ſponded with this ſtile of romantic magnifieence. The 
women, in their palaces, were waited upon by thouſands 
of ſlaves, and never appeared in public but with a reti- 
nue which, a us, is reſerved for the majeſty of a 
throne. To theſe extravagancies, the men added pro- 
Ulious {till greater for negro women, whom they PL. 
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Aly raiſed. to che rank of their miſtreſſes. This luxury, 
which was ſo excefliye in the ordinary actions of life, ex. 
ceeded all bounds. on occaſion of the ſlighteſt feſtival 
The general pride then exerted itſelf, and each man k. 
viſned millions to acquire the ſuperiority for his own caly 
particular taſte. - The crimes neceſſary to ſupport this Wl \c4 
extravagance were previouſly atoned for; as ſuperſtition 
had pronounced every man holy and juſt, who ſhould coal 
contribute liberally to churches, = 
Ihe treaſures, Fu the pomp naturally attendant upog 
them, mult neceſſarily have diminiſhed at Mexico, in 
proportion as thoſe — poſſeſſed them ſought an aſylun 
at Angelos and othet towns. But the advantage, which 
this capital enjoys, of being the centre of the dominion 
the ſeat of government, the place where the coin is ſtruck, 
the reſidence of the [greateſt proprietors of lands and 
of the richeſt traders, has always occaſioned the greatel 
part of the ys affairs 0 the empire to be trankad- 
ed here. 


„e Tex trade Mexico carries 01 on with the mes 
Hon : ” ther parts of America is much confined Wl i di 
Too By the north ſea it receives from Maracaybo Bil ſettle 


ny might | and Caracos, cocoa. greatly ſuperior to it WM them 


- . Own, and negroes by the way of the Havan- BW ſolve, 
. nah and Carthagena: it gives in exchange erer 
* meal and flver. meta 


wih the Its conne&ions with the South Sea are o T] 


8 — 2 2 . greater utility to it, without being much ſeque 
ge.” 8 Ea. more conſiderable. Originally, Peru was a- lis. 
: rope. | 6 .; lowed to ſend annually to New Spain two oy 


| veſſels, whoſe cargoes together were not to 5 
exceed one ** ten thouſand livres. This was ſome I Eser 
time aſterwards reduced to one half. It was totally ſup-M in pl: 
preſſed in 1636, on pretence that it prejudiced the — 008 1 
. of the metropolis, by the quantity of Eaſt India good ment. 

it imported into the country. The merchants of opinii 
eomplained à long time, but ineffectually, of a barb»M dred 

vous law that deprived them of the double. advantaged emple 
| nn th lupenflantics of Wei n en; and of * mean; 
255 n dd ” 2 


8 44,187 15160 cams — 2 1 
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ceiving thoſe they wanted. The communication be 
tween the two colonies was at laſt re-eſtabliſhed, but 
with reſtrictions, which. prove that the had 
not acquired any conſiderable information, and chat it 
only yielded to unportunity. Since this period, the 
wlll "ſent ont from Callao and Guayaquil, carry cocoa, | 
wincs, and brandies, to Acapulco and Sonſonnate, on the 
coalt of Gautimala ; and bring back pitch, tar, arnotto, 
indigo, cochineal, iron, the haberdaſhery wares of An- 
gelos, aud as many contraband goods as poſſible from 
the Philippine iflands, ſo celebrated in Europe from the 
connections which they have with Mexico. The import- 
ance of this communication ſeems to require, that we 
ſhould trace its origin. 
When the court of Madrid, whoſe ambition increaſed 
with their proſperity, had formed the plan of a great 
eſtabliſhment in Aſia, their attention was ſeriouſly en- 
gaged in confidering of expedients to inſure its — 
This project muſt neceſſarily be expoſed to great diſſi- 
culties. "The riches of Al ſo powerfully attracted 
tne Spaniards, who conſented to a voluntary exile, that 
it did not poſſible to engage them to go and 
ſettle at the Philippines, unleſs it was agreed to give 
them a ſhare in theſe treaſures. This ſacrifice was re- 
folved upon. The riſing colony was authorized to fend 
_ year, 'into America, India goods in exchange | 50. 
metals. 

This unbounded liberty was attended with ſuch con- 
ſequences, that it excited the jealouſy of the metropo- 
lis. Things were a little quieted by reſtraining to 
$590,006 livres * the trade allowed to be carried on. 

is ſum was divided into twelve thouſand equal ſhares. 
Erery head of à family was to have one, ane perſons 
in place a number proportioned to their rank. ''*Religi- 
ons communities were comprehended in this arrange- 
ment, according to the extent of their credit, and the 
opinion that was entertained of their utility. Five hun- 
cred of theſe ſhares'were allowed to the Jeſuits, whoſe 
employments 158 eee ſeemed to require A 


means. 


4 & * 


v. 137,812 l. 1 108. 
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The veſſels which departed at firſt from the iſland of 
Cebu, and afterwards from the iſland of Luconia, origi. 
nally took the route of Peru. The length of this voyage 
Vas prodigious. They diſcovered trade-winds, which o. 

— a much ſnerter paſſage to Mexico; and this branch 
of commerce was tranſacted on its coaſt, where it was 
eſtabliſhed. _ 

Every year, in the middle of July, they ſent out from 
the port of Manilla a galleon, which is commonly 
from eighteen hundred to two thouſand tons. After 
getting clear of a multitude of iſlands and rocks which 
delay its courſe, it ſteers eaſt - north- caſt, in order to 
meet with the weft winds in thirty degrees latitude, 
which bring them in a ſtraight courſe to the end of 
their voyage. This veſſel, which is very heavy laden, 
is ſix months on her paſſage, becauſe the ſailors who are 
on board, from their extreme timidity, never hoiſt the 
main-ſ{ail in the night time, and often lower all their 
fails without the leaſt occaſion. At laſt the ſhip arrives 
1 Meico ä | | 

be coaſts of this great empire are not like thoſe of 
Peru, where the vicinity and heights of the Cordeleras 
afford 'a perpetual ſpring, and cauſe regular and mild 
winds to blow. As ſoon as the ſhip has paſſed the lati- 
tude of Panama, the free communication of the atmo- 
ſphere, eaſt by weſt, not being any longer interrupted by 
this prodigious chain of mountains, the climate becomes 
different. In reality, navigation in theſe * latitudes 1s 

_ ſafe and eaſy from the middle of October to the begin- 
ning of May; but during the reſt of the year, the vio- 
lence of the weſt wind, the dreadful ſtorms, the exce/- 
ſive rains, the ſuffocating heats, the total calms ; al 
theſe obſtacles, which' are combined, or ſucceed each 0- 
ther, render the ſea troubleſome, and even dangerous. 
Throughout this whole extent of coaſt, which is more 
than ſix hundred leagues, there is not a fingle bark to 
be ſeen, nor even the leaſt canoe, either for trade cr 
fiſhing. Eyen the ports, which are ſcattered up and 
down here, are open, defenceleſs, and expoſed to the 
inſults of the firſt pirate that may be inclined to attack 
them. The port of Acapulco, where the galleons ar- 


rive, 
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ive, is the only one that has attracted the attention of 


government. +4 


Ships arrive there by two inlets, ſeparated fone eh 


other by a ſmall iſland ; the entrance into them, in the 
day-time, is by means of a ſea breeze, as the ſailing out 
in the night-time is affected by a land breeze. A. miſe- 


rable fort, forty-two pieces of cannon, and a garriſon f 


ſaty men, defend it. It is equally extenſiye, ſafe, and 
commodious. The baſon, which conſtitutes this harbour, 


is ſurrounded by lofty mountains, which are ſo dry, that 


they are even deſtitute of water. The air here is hot, 
heavy, and unwholeſome, to which none can habituate 
themſelves, except certain negroes that are born under 
a ſimilar climate, or ſome mulattoes. This feeble and 
miſerable colony is crowded with a vaſt acceſſion to its 
numbers upon the arrival of the galleons; traders flock- 
ing here from all the provinces of Mexico, who come to 
exchange European toys, their own cochineal, and a- 
bout ten millions. of filver for ſpices, muſlins, printed 
linens, filks, perfumes, and the gold works of Aſia. Af - 
ter continuing about three months, the veſſel takes again 
the route of the Philippines before the firſt of April, 


with one or two companies of infantry that are appoint - 


ed to relieve the garriſon of Manilla. Part of the riches 
with which it is laden remains in the colony; the reſt is 
diſtributed among the nations which had contributed to 
ſorm its cargo. 990 | 6 10 
The immenſe ſpace which the galleons have to tra- 


verſe, has made it neceſſary to look out for places where 
they might take in refreſhments. - The firſt that has 


been met with of this kind, is on the route from Aca- 
pulco to the Philippines, in thoſe iſlands known at firſt 
by the name of the Ladrones, and ſince by the name of 
Marianne iſlands, They were diſcovered by Magellan, 
in 1521. They were at firſt neglected: the galleons 


aſterwards uſed to put in there for refreſument; but 


_ was no regular ſettlement made here, till the year 
1 78. NW » 42 SLY ' „ eas joih | *% 
Theſe iſſands are ſituated at the extremity of the South 
dea, near four hundred leagues to pps one 
1 daa YES SET INV 
427,00 l. J ob ar Nn 4 SIN 
| pines, 
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ſole occupation, they had conſtru 


in dwelve Hands, that are the only inhabited ones in 
vuaſion of the Spaniards, either by coutagious diſorder, 


.ceives a {mall veſſel, | which every two years arrives here 


fret ches from the northern coaſts of Amevica, and runs · 


pines... Their poſition; in the torric zone, does not pr. 
vent, the climate from being moderately temperatez. Thy 
air is pure, the ſky ſerene, and the foil fruitful. Pe. 
fore their intercourſe with the Europeans, the inhaki. 
tants, Who were always naked, had no other food but 
fruits, roota, and fiſh. - de As Sing was their uſual and 
ed canoes, more per. 
fect than any n found in the reſcof the 
york... 
„ Tbe people; Ao are very numerous, ab ire diffulc 


this archipelago, have gradually diminiſhed ſince the in. 


or by the bad uſage which they have experienced. The 
remainder, to the number of two thoufand feven hun- 
dred perſons, have collected themfelves in the centre of 
the iſland of Guam, which may have from twenty-five 
to thirty leagues circumference. It has a garriſon of a 
hundred men, who are appointed to defend two final 
forts, that are ſituated on two roads, one of which te- 


from the Philippines, and the other is deſtined to furniſh 
refreſhments to the galleon. IT his laſt fort is fo wretch- 
ed, that the veſſel never ſtays here above two days; and 
in that ſhort time it is often expoſed to very great dan- 
gem. It ĩs very extraordinary, that Spain has not ſought 
for a better of wag or very ſingular, that no one has 
been fbund in fuck a multitude} of iſſands. California 
preſents an aſylum more ſecure to the galleons that come 
from:the Philippines to Acapuleo. 
California is property = long neck neck of land, which 


hong between, caſt. and fouth, as far as the torrid zone: 
it d wiſhed: an each fide by the Pacific ocean. The 
part that is khown of this peninſula is three handred 
N und ten, twenty, thirty; or forty broad. 
inipoſſible, that, in fo vaſt an extent, the nature 
of pode fo, and the temperature of the air, ſhould be 
every where the ame. It may be-faid, however, that i Cliforr 

the climate here is dry, and exceſfively hot; wens © 


that th 
und bare, ſtony, mountainous, fandy, and conſe- Nie — 


f Tone barren, and unfit for agriculture,” and breeding Wooly to 


cattle. Ve Ls 


ap 
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cattle. Amidſt the e ſmall aumber of N chat are Found. . 
here, the moſt uſeful 18 the pitahaya, the produce of 


which couftitutes. the principal food;of the Californians. 
Its branches, which are fluted and perpendicular, . have 


no leaves ; and it is from the ſtems that, the fruit grows. 
It is priekly, ike the Indian cheſnut; but its pulp re- 
ſembles that, of the fig, with this advantage, that it is 
much ſweeter, and, more deli a 

The ſea, which iv;richer.than the lan * * 
fh of every; Kind, in the greateſt abundance, and of the 
molt exquiſite taſte. But what renders the gulf of. Ca- 
lifornia of more importance, is the pearls, which, in the 
fiſhing ſcaſon, draw together the inhabitants of all the 
provinces of New Spain “. | 

The Californians are well made, and very ſtout. An 
extreme puſilanimity, inconſtancy, indolence, Rupldity, 
and even inſenſibility, form their character. They are 
children, in whom the powers of reaſow are not yet un- 
folded: They are ſwarthier than the Mexicans. This 
difference of colour proves, that the civilized life of ſo- 
ciety ſubyerts, or totally changes the order and laws of 


nature, ſince we find, within the temperate, zone, . a ſa- 


vage people that are blacker en the civilized nations 
of the torrid zone. 


Before the Europeans had Pebettsted i into California, 


the natives had no form of religion; and their goyvern- 


ment was, ſuch as might be expected from their igno- 
rance. | Each nation was an aſſemblage of ſeveral cot- 
tages, more or leſs numerous, that were all aa 
confederated by alliances, but without an They 
were ſtrangers even to filial obedience. Nhe men were 
acquainted with no ſpecies of dreſs, but the women co- 
vered thoſe, parts nature intentied hold, be cee, 
with extreme care 

* It is an eſtabliſhed twin chit PEP FU FIERY 
nation all the people that ſpeak the fame language, whether 


they live in ſociety together, or are. diſperſed throughout diffe- 
rent diſtricts. In this point of view; there are ſix nations in 


California, according to ſome travellets, and only three accord- 


ng to others. This diverſity bf opinion has ariſen from this,” 
that the former hate ſuppoſed theſe languages to be original; 
ine latter, after a more deliberzte examination, have found them 


only to be dialects of the ſame language. 
Ver. II. E e Whether 


| 
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Whether theſe particulars were known, or not, cer. 
tain it is, that Mexico was no ſooner reduced, and tran. 
quillity eſtabliſhed, . than the plan was laid for the con- 
queſt of California. Cortez landed there in 1526. He | 
had not even time to take a ſurvey of it, becauſe he wa 
obliged to return to his government, where the report of 
His death had diſpoſed the minds of the people to a ge. 


neral inſurrection. The ſeveral attempts that have ſince 3 
been made, to form an eftabliſhment there, have all been . 
unſucceſsful; The endeavours of the court were not j 
more fortunate than thoſe of individuals. Tf we pay the f 
leaſt attention to the ſpirit that directed theſe enter- t 
prizes, we ſhall find, that want of humanity, courage, d 
and perſeverance, was the cauſe of theſe misfortunes, t. 
There was not a ſingle expedition that was not ill con- 0 
certed, or imprudently. conducted. © - 1 
Spain, diſpirited with her loſſes and expences, had en- fi 
tirely abandoned the acquiſition of California, when the th 
Jeſuits, in 1697, ſolicited permiſſion to undertake it. As th 
foon as they had obtained the conſent of government, hi 
they began to execute a plan of legiſlation, which they th 
had formed from accurate ideas of the nature of the ſail, , 
the character of the inhabitants, and the influence of the th 
climate. They were not guided by fanaticiſm. They thy 
arrived among the ſavages _ purpoſed to civilize, with of 
curioſities that might amuſe them, grain proper for their 5 
e 


food, and apparel fit to ꝑleaſe them. The hatred theſe 
people bore to the Spaniſh name could not ſupport it- 
{elf againſt theſe demonſtrations of benevolence. They 
teſtified their acknowledgments, as much as their in- 
conſtancy and Want of ſenſibility allowed. "Theſe vices 
were in part fubdued by the religious inſtitutors, who 
proſecuted their project with a warmth and reſolution 
peculiar to their order. They became carpenters, ma- 
ſons, weavers, and huſbandmen; and, by theſe means, 
ſucceeded in imparting knowledge, and, in ſome meaſure, 
a taſte for the firſt arts to theſe ſavage people, whom 
they ſucceſſively united into one body. In 1745, they 
_conſiſted of forty-three villages, ſeparated by the barren- 
neſs of, the ſoil, and the want of water. This republic 
in proportion as the. ſucceſſors of thoſe 
doll proſecute their labours northwards 


where, 


1 


augment, 
who formed it 


* 
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where, according to a plan that was judiciouſſy concert- 


ed, a communication was to be eftabliſhed between the 
miſſionaries of the peninſula and thoſe of the continent. 
They are only ſeparated from each other, by the river 
Colorado. | My | 


Theſe ſmall villages principally ſubſiſt on corn and 


pulſe which they cultivate, and on the fruits and dome- 
ſtic animals of Europe, the breeding of which is an ob- 


je& of continual attention. The Indians have each their 
field, and the property of what they reap-z but ſuch is 


their want of foreſight, that they would ſquander in a 


day what they had gathered, if the miſſionary did not 
take upon himſelf to diſtribute it to them as they have 
occaſion for it. They already make ſome coarſe ſtuffs. 
Their neceſſaries are purchaſed with pearls, which they 
fiſh in the gulf,, and with wine- that nearly reſembles 
that of Madeira, which they ſell to New Spain and to 
the galleons ; and experience hath ſhewn, that it is 
highly neceſſary they ſhould be prohibited the uſe of 
this liquor. 5 0 

Twelve laws, that are very ſimple, ſuſſice to regulate 
this riſing ſtate. In order to po the obſervance of 
them, the miſſionary chuſes the moſt intelligent perſon 
of the village, who is impowered to whip and impriſon, 
oof only puniſhments of- which they have any know- 
edge, | | 

In all California there are only two gatriſons, each 
2 of thirty men, and a ſoldier to accompany e- 
very miſſionary. Theſe troops were ſelected by the- le- 
giſlators, and are under their orders, though they are 
paid by the government. The court of Madrid ſaw no 
inconvenienœe in leaving theſe trifling forces in the hands 
of thoſe who had acquired their confidence; and they 
demonſtrated to them, that nothing but this expedient 
nay have prevented the oppreſſion of their new ſub- 
jects. 

They will continue Happy juff as Tong as no mines 
are diſcovered in their. territory. I there are any mines, 
zgamſt which the great-number'on tlie other ſide of the 
gulf is a ſtrong. preſumption, no ſooner will they be 

ound, but the edifice that has been. reared with ſuch 
trouble and good ſenſe, will be at once ſubverted; Theſe 

: ; | n people, 
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le, like many others, will diſappear from the ſurfac 
1 ee earth, The old, Mich the Spaniſh pveraby 
would draw from California, would deprive it of the 
advantages which its policy may now find in the labour 
of its miſſionaries, who ſhould rather be encouraged to 
- purſue their uſeful undertakings. Theſe, perhaps, might 
enable the court of Madrid to build forts, which would 
put them in a condition of beholding with tranquillity 
the diſcovery of that paſſage which the Engliſh have long 
fought for, the north-weſt paſſage to the Pacific acean, 
It has alfo been imagined, that "theſe ramparts might 
prove à barrier againft the Roſſians, who, in 1741, pe- 
netrated within twelve degrees of Cape Mendocino, the 
"moſt northern point that has hitherto been diſcovered in 
California. But if they had obſerved that this voyage 
could not be undertaken but from the ſeas of Kamt- 
ſchatka, they would have been ſenſible, that nothing 
could be fitted out there, but weak armaments merely 
to gratify curioſity, and which therefore. could not oc- 
caſion the leaſt 'diſquietude.” © oO 
An advantage more. certain, and leſs remote, is the 
facility which California gives, of reducing the provinces 
which extend from the other fide of the gulf to the river 
Colorado. Theſe rich countries are at ſuch a diſtance 
from Mexico, and ſo difficult of acceſs, that it appeared 
as dangerous to attempt the conqueſt of them, as uſe- 
leſs to execute it. The openneſs and the ſafety of the 
fea of California ought to encourage the undertaking, 
Furniſh the means of ſucceeding in it, and inſure the 
advantages accruing from it. Philoſophers themſelves 
will invite the. court of Madrid to theſe expeditions, 
ſoon as they ſhall have ſeen them. ſ>lemnly abjure thoſe 
"fanatical and deſtructive principles, which have bitherto 
conſtituted the baſis of their polig. 
In the. mean time, till Spain ſhall adopt theſe great 
ſpeculations, California furniſhes a ſafe harbour to ſhips 
Latin from the Philippines to Mexico. Cape St Lu- 
cr, ftusted at the ſouthern extremity of the peninſula, 
is the place where they touch. There they find a good 
harbour, refreſhments, and ſignals which give then 
information if any enemy appears in thele latitude 
That are yery, dangerous, and here, they have bed 
Ten Dore #dgth 19” OUT LR Sn 1s 
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moſt wt attacked. It was in 1734. that the 
galleon arrived here for the firſt time. Its orders and 
its neceſſities have ever ſince that time brought it hi- 


ther. | © 

The ſyſtem adopted by all the · governments of Eu- 
rope, to hold colonies in the moſt abſolute dependence 
on the metropolis, has always rendered the connections of 
Mexico with Aſia ſuſpicious to feveral of the Spaniſh 
politicians. The opinion which Has prevailed, and is 


fill maintained, that it is not poſſible to preſerve the 


Philippines without this communication, has alone pre- 
vented them from obſtructing it. All their efforts have 

only been able to prevent Peru from having any ſhare in 
it. This vaſt empire has, by ſevere and —_— laws, 
been deprived of the advantage of drawing directiy from 
the eaſt, that merchandiſe of which it ſtood in need, 
and even of the Eberty of indĩrectiy deriving it. from New 


in. * 5 f 
tele Tharkfen accorded not witH the Bold and fertile 
genius of Alberoni. Full of the moſt extenſive pro- 
jects for the proſperity and glory of that monarchy” 
which he attempted ts reſtore, he purpoſed᷑ to retain in 
it thel treaſures of the new world, to which it had hi- 
therto ſexved 5 a mart; According to Ris plan, 
the eaſt was to furniſſi all the articles of dreſs to the 
Spaniſh colonies, and to the metropolis itſelf, which it 
would have received — the channeł of its colonies. 
He juſtly expected, that thoſe powers; wlioſe intereſts: 
this arrangement would prejudice, and whoſe induſtry it” 
would ruin, would endeavour to obſtruct it; but he ſtu- 
died to brave their fury in the European ſeas; and he had 
already given orders for putting tlie coaſts and harbours 
of the South Sea in a condition of not being intimidated” 
7 any diſtreſſed ſquadrons that might happen to attack 
em. 4 a . . - — F 
| Theſe views were defeQtive in precifion: Alberoni, 
tranſported” by the enthuſiaſm of his opinions, and by 
Its hatred' againſt thoſe nations who propoſed to em- 
baraſs his meaſures, did not perceive; that the filks 
and linens that: ffiould be imported into Spain in the 
way he propoſed, would bear ſach an-extravagant price, 
a would neceſſarily prevent the conſumption of them. 
E. e 3 The 
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Br 

The projee of clothing the, people * North and to 
Suh PI from Aſia, appears to be AIG, ſenſi- ra 
One. 1 . * 
The coloniſts wx be clothed —_— agreeably, da 
cheaper, and in a manner. better adapted to the —— of 
The wars of Europe would not expoſe them to the hu 


want of articles that are indiſpenſably neceſſary : They 


would become more wealthy, would be better affected to Sa 
their mother-country,jand better enabled to defend them- tio 
ſelyes. againft the enemies it might draw upon them: Wl col 
Theſe enemies themſelves 2 5 prove leſs formidable; WI bei 
hecauſe they would gradually loſe the Tegen which the Wl the 
furniſhing of Peru and Mexico with proviſions procures, Wl vit 
them. In a word, Spain, by receiving. on India good, Wl the 
the ſame duties as it receiyes on thofe, furniſhed by is the 
rivals, would! loſe no. branch. of its revenues. If occa-, par 
ſion re quired, it 5 5 even obtain m its colonies ſug- lak 
cours, — at preſent they have neither the diſpoſition Thi 
the power of We ſhall inſiſt no longer | 
= the — > e's with-the "f-Indies: Fon us ow 
now {peak of its connexions with Europe by the North Wl exc: 
x G = begin with that formed by, the er 11 
, Adv % renc 
Tue — of 0 b ndtinalg, 1 is one of the lar- has 
geſt. of Ney Spain, was cong b ge mea 
by Pedro, e Alyarado,, one of Cortez s lieutenants. ar t. 
built in 70 ſeveral towns, and in Pee, e. capital, 
which bears the name of the provin —— It is fituated in choſ 


a valley which is about three miles broad, 75 bounded 
by tu mountains that arę pretty lofty... From the 
mountain, towards the ſouth 5 2 5 rivulets foun- 
tains, which convey to the, eh Ae on 
the dechiyity, a deliciqus f a 
tual ſucceſſion of fiawers aud 1 
mountain, to the north, is ud ut, ere 18 men extre 
ever ſeen upon. ĩt: nothi tered and calcined ito 
A kind 3 which D 5 —— * * 
boiling of metals in a:ſtate 1775 fuſzon; an rn hs Caverns mod 
of the earth, 4 1 l of-Ju 
— funnages alſue- 5 nd torrents 5 5 which 

den air een 25 an 50 
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that the province of Honduras furniſhes, though it be an 
hundred and fifty leagues long, and ſixty, or fourſcore 
broad. The reputation it had at firſt acquired, from iu 
golden mines, was but tranſitory : they funk into total 
oblivion, after having proved the grave of nearly a-mil. 
lion of Indians. The territory they inhabited remains 
uncultivated and waſte: it is now the pooreſt part of all 
America. Both the people and the lands were facrificed 
— hay after gold, and even that gold came to no- 
2 * nearly furniſhes the whole of thoſe 
6,000,000 livres“, which is the amount of its produc- 
tions, joined to thoſe of Honduras. The lake on which 
theſe riches are all accumulated is entirely open, though 
it would have been very eafy to have ſecured it from e- 
very attack, ſo much the more eaſily as its entrance is 
rendered narrow by two high rocks, which project on 
each fide, within cannon-ſhot. In all probability Spain 
Will not alter her conduct, till ſhe: Bas ſuffered for her 


2 he THIF ITS | 
The veſſels that ſhould undertake this expedition, 
might anchor in perfect ſafety. in the road. A thouſand 
or twelve hundred men, landing at St Thomas, might 
croſs fifteen leagues of the mountains, where would 
find commodious roads, and ſubſiſtence, The reft of the 
way would be acroſs plains that are well peopled, and 
plentiful. They would arrive at Guatimala, which hav 
not a ſingle-faldier, nor the leaſt fortification. Es forty 
thouſand ſouls, Indians, Negroes, Meſtees, and Spani- 
ards, who have never ſeen a ſword, would be incapable 
af the leaſt reſiſtance. In order to ſave their lives, they 
would deliver up to the enemy the immenſe riches that 
they have been accumulating for two centuries, which 
would amount at leaſt to thirty millions f. The troops 
would reimbark with this booty; and, if they choſe it, 
with hoſtages that would inſure their retreat. The trade 
y would be expoſed to the ſame invaſion, if 


of Campeach 
it were worth the trouble. _ 
Between the gulfs of Campeachy and Honduras, we 
find a great peninſula, rom res hy Though this 
peninſula has neither river nor brook, the water is ever 
Fail 262 þ+ 1,312,500 l. N oh 

| en 


they found barks laden with it, they took away Eng 


1 of wood which were always found, ranged alor 
e ſhore, ITED 49 2 l 466. 
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where ſo near to the land, and Hells are in ſuch vaſt a- 
bundance, that it is evident, that this immenſe ſpace 
formerly conſtituted part of the ſea. When the Spani- 
ards diſcovered it, they found few inhabitants there, 
little cultivation, and no metals; in confequence of 
which it was deſpiſed. They afterwards found, that 
the trees which grew there were fit for dying; upon 
which they built the town of Campeachy, which be- 
came the mart of this valuable production, from which 
it received its name. adobe att, cx 
If the tree which furniſhes rake hoe not ſo thick, 
it would not be unlike the white thorn. Its leaves are 


ſmall, and of a pale green. The infide, at firſt red, 


becomes black, after the tree has been felled ſome 
time. It is only the heart of the tree that gives the 
black and the violet colour. 
Campeachy, in conſequence of this 8 | 1 
came a conſiderable” market. It received every year ſ 


veral veſſels, whoſe cargoes were diſtributed in the in- 


land countries, and which took in return, wood and me- 
tals, which this circulation drew thither. , This pro- 
ſperity was continually. augmenting, till the time that 


the Engliſh ſettled at Jamaica. 


= 


Amidft the .vaſt numbers of pirates which, every day 


ſued from this iſland, which had now become famous, 


many of them, cruiſed in the bay of Campeachy, in or- 
der to intercept the veſſels which came there. "Theſe 


robbers knew fo little of the value of the wood, which 
was the only production of the country, that, when 


but the iron utenſils. , One of them having carried o 


a large veſſel which had nothing elſe but logwood on 


board, brought it into the Thames, deſigning only to 

63d 7 I t Tali * 7 
equip. it as a priyateer; when, contrary tofhis exgecta- 
tion, he ſold, at, a very great price, the wood, of which 
be had made ſo little account, that he always burnt it 
during his voyage. Since this diſcovery, the pirates, 
who were not ſucceſsful at ſea, never failed to repair to 
the river of Champeton, where they put on board 5 


. * / 1 * Y: 4. $9 tl 1. Güte 
The peace of the Engliſh with Spain having 1 a 
* | SY n op 


_ © ſoon as they perceived it diminiſh, they went to ſeth 
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. ſtop to the depredations of theſe pirates, ſeveral of then 
employed themſelves. in cutting Indian wood. Cap 
Catoche furniſhed them at firſt with abundance. 1 


between Tabaſco and the river of Champeton, about 
lake Triſte, and in Beef Iſland, which is very nent 
it. In 1675, their numbers amounted to two hundred 
and ſixty. eir ardour, which at firſt was extreme, 
ſoon relaxed. The habit of idleneſs prevailed. A; 
moſt of them were excellent ſhooters, the chace became 
their predominant 'paiſion ; and their former inclination 
to plunder was rekindled in them by this exerciſe 
They foon began to make invaſions into the Indian 
- towns, the inhabitants of which they carried off. The 
women they appointed to wait on them, and the men 
they ſold at Jamaica or other iſlands. The Spaniard 
being rouſed from his lethargy by theſe enormitics, ſur. 
priſed them in the midſt of their debaucheries, and car. 
ried them off. Moſt of them were even taken in their 
cottages. They were led priſoners to Mexico, where 
they ended their days in the mines. | | 
_ Thoſe who eſcaped took refuge in the gulf of Hon. 
duras, where they were joined. by ſome wandering free- 
Þooters of North America, In proceſs of time, they 
increaſed to fifteen hundred men.. The independent and 
plentiful manner in which they lived, rendered the marſſij 
country they inhabited agreeable to them. Their lives 
and their proviſions were. ſecured by ſtrong intrench- 
ments; and they confined themſelves to employments, 
which their unhappy companions lamented that they had 
ever neglected. They only took care not to penetrate 
into the interior part of the cauntry, to cut wood, with- 
out being well armed. Fac Ga) plant | 
Their induſtry was crowned” with the greateſt ſucceſs, 
In reality, the ton of wood, which had been ſold as high 
as nine hundred livres , was inſenſibly fallen to a very 
Tow price; But what was Toft in the price, was compet- 
ſated by the greater quantity that was ſold. The cut- 
ters delivered up the produce of their labours, either to 
the people of Jamaica, who Brought them Madeira wine, 
firong liquors, linens,-.cloths.; or to the Engliſh colo- 
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nies of North America, which ſupplied them with pro- 
vions. This commerce, which was always carried on 
by ſmugglers, and which was the object of ſo much cla- 
mour, was declared to be lawful in 1963. The liberty 
of cutting wood was ſecured to Great Britain; but ſhe 
was not permitted to raiſe. forts, and was even obliged 
to deſtroy thoſe which had been built. The court of 
Madrid ſeldom hath made any conceffions with greater 
regret than this, of eſtabliſhing, in the centre of its 
poſſeſſions, an active, powerful, and ambitious nation. 
But there ĩs a method to render even this conceſſion al- 
moſt uſeleſs. 1 nan | FINS? 
The provinte of Jucatan is divided from north-eaſt to 
ſouth- weſt, that is, throughout almoſt its whole extent, 
by a chain of mountains. To the north of theſe moun- 
tains is the bay of Campeachy, whoſe dry and thirſty 
ſol produces a wood of a fingular quality, which is ſold 
at All markets at near double the price of that which the 
Engliſh cut at the ſouthern bay of Honduras, where 
the rich and almoft marſhy ſoil produces only a baſtard 
kind, and which yields much leſs dye. If, as the ex- 
preſſions of the treaty, which admit of ſome latitude in 
their meaning, lead us to ner Great Britain hath 
acquired only the right of ſettling in thoſe places Which 
its ſubjects had uſurped, Spain may put an end to her 
uneaſineſs on this point, by encouraging the cutting of 
its own wood, which is more valuable, in ſuch a manner 
as to furniſh all Europe with ſufficiency for their con- 
ſumption.” By this judioious policy, ſhe will ruin the 
Engliſh colony, and, without uſing violence, rid of 
2 neighbour much more dangerous than ſhe imagines; 
ſhe will then regain an important branch of trade, which, 
for a long time, hath been ſo conſiderably reduced, that 
cp receives from the mother country no mere 
than a ſingle veſſel every three or four years. What 
this does not bring away is carried off by ſmall veſſels 
to Vera-Cruz, which is the true point of union between 
Mexico and Spain. Ken 497 
OldVera-Cruz ſerved at firſt for a mart. This town, 
built and founded by Cortez, on the very ſpot where he 


landed, is ſituated on a river, which is dry one part of 


the.year, but which, in the rainy ſeaſon, is capable of 


receiving 
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receiving the largeſt veſſels. : The danger to which they 


- 
- 


were expoſed, in a fituation where. nothing defended 
them. againſt the violence of the winds, ſo, common in 
theſe latitudes, induced the ſeamen to ſeek for a better 


ſnelter, which they found eighteen miles lower down | 


on the ſame coaſt. There they built New Vera - Cruz 
feventy-two leagues diſtant from the capital of Mexico, 

New, Vera-Cruz is ſituated in a climate rendered dif. 
agreeable by a burning. ſun and exceſſive heats, and un- 
wholeſome by the contiaual rains. Dry ſands bound it 


on the north, and infectious marſhes on the weſt. Its 


ſtreets are ſtraight, but the houſes. are built of wood, 
No nobility are to be met with here, and the merchants 


always prefer living at Angelos. The. mall number of 


Spaniards, who pre fixed, cither by ware or by . 


genes, in this, wretched and unwholeſome ſtation, lire 
in a privacy, and with a parſimony, that are unknown 


in all other commercial places. 9111145 


I be fortifications of the town conſiſt of a wall, eight 


towers erected at certain diſtances, , and two baſtions 
which command the ſhore. © 'Theſe works, weak in 
themſelves, and ill conſtructed, are in an extremely 


ruinous ſtate; ſo that, for the defence of the place, 


they depend only on the fortreſs of St. Juan de LIlloa, 


that is built on a rock, fronting the town, and at the 


* 


diſtance of a mile from it. 


"This harbour has the diſadvantage of not being able 


to hold more than thirty or - thirty-five veſſels, which 
are not always ſheltered from the northern winds. The 
only entrance into it is by two canals, which are ſo 
narrow as to admit but one ſhip, | The approaches alſo 
are rendered dangerous by ſeveral ſmall iſlands, which 
the Spaniards call Cayos, and by a great number of 
rocks between wind and water, almoſt imperceptible. 
Theſe obſtacles, which they deemed inſurmountable, 
except from à perfect knowledge of the ſpot, acquired 


after many years experience, having been overcome by 
certain deſperatę pirates, who ſurpriſed. the place in 


117 ta, they erected towers on the ſhore, where; vigilant 


centinels continually kept for the common ſafety. 
It is into this wretched harhour, which is properly 
the only one in the gulf, that the fleet, whoſe deſtination 
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is to furniſh Mexico with; European mereliandize,. ar- 

rives. It: ia fitted out at Cadia, every two, three, or 

four years, accarding as, occalions, and circumſtances re- 

ure It ordinarily confilts of fiftaen or twenty mere. 

chant ſhi p and is. eſcomed. by twaimen af war, or a | 
greater number; if requiſite; | I 4 
Wines brandies, and oils,, conflitute the moſt bulky = 
part of the cargo... Gald and filver ſtuffs, gold and fGl- | 
ver lace, elaths; linen, ſilks, laces, hats, jewels, dia- 


TY S828 Ra, 


n. 1 | 
it mands, and ſpices,, mD the richeſt. part. | | 

Its The fleet: ſets: out from Europe in the month of July, | 
ts avoid the dangers which it would incur fram the violenee- - 1 
of. of the north wind: m: the open ſea, efpecially-at the land- „ 
dis ing places, if it ſet fail. in any other ſeaſan. - In ita | 
bre paſſage, it takes in refreſhments at Porto Rico, and re- 
vn pairs to Vera Crun, from: whence its cargo is carried) to: a 
apa. In this town, which is ſituated twelve leagues 

ht from the harbour, on the back of a mountain, and 


_ commodiouſly built, is held a fair, which is limited, by 
in the laws, to fix weeks; but which ſometimes is prolong- 


ely ed, at the ſolicitation of the merchants of the coun- 
ce, Wl try, or thoſe of Spain. The proportion of metals to 
oa; merchandize, is what determines the gain or loſs of ex- 


he changes. If one af theſe. objecta is in greater abun- 
dance than the other, great prejudice reſults to the ſeller 
ble or buyer. Formerly, the royal treaſure was ſent from 
ich the capital to Vera-Cruz, to wait the arrival of the fleet 
"he there; but fince this key of the new world was pillaged 
{ſo by pirates, in 1683, it waits the arrival of the ſhips, 
lo — ſtops at Angelos, which is only thirty-five leagues 
ich ant. 8 Tre 
of When the buſineſs is finiſhed, the gold, filver, cochi- 
ble. neal, leather, vanilla, logwood, and ſome goods of incon- 
dle, liderable value, which Mexico furniſhes, are put on board. 
red The fleet then directs its courſe for the Havanna, where, 
by alter being joined by ſome regiſter ſhips diſpatched to 
in different ports, it arrives at Cadiz, by the channel of 
ant | Wl Bahama, ; 
23% In the interval between the one fleet and the other, 
erly | che court of Spain ſends out two men of war, which 
jon {W'icy call Azogues, to carry to Vera-Cruz the quickſilver | 
is Vor. II. F f that | 


- © + , 
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yr | \ 4 


e ron ee Boon yr. 
. that is neceſſary for working the mines of Mexico. The 
© quickfilver was originally drawn from Peru; but the 
'/ - commiſſions were ſo uncertain, ſo flow, and ſo frequently 
F attended with fraud, that, in 1734, it was judged more 
Wt” expedient to ſend it from Europe. The mines of Gua- 
| daleanal at firſt furniſhed them with the means. Theſe 
| were afterwards forſaken, for the richer mines of A]. 
| meda in - Eftramadura. The Azogues, to which they 
| ſometimes join two or three merchant ſhips, which can 
only carry the fruits of Spain, are laden, in return, with 
the produce of thoſe goods that have been ſold ſince the 
departure of the fleet, or of thoſe which had been deli 
ene 
If any arrears ſtill remain, they are commonly brought 
back by the ſhips of war which Spain builds at the Ha- 
 vanna, and which always paſs to Vera-Cruz, before they 
let fail for Europe. Affairs are conducted in a different 
bf manner at Peru, as will be ſhewn in the ſubſequent 
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